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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LATEST  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

BY  HKNRY  M.  WHITNEY. 

I.  PROBLEMS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  difficulties  of  translating  the  Bible  into  English  lie 
in  three  languages, — the  Hebrew,  the  Hellenistic  Greek, 
and  our  mother-tongue. 

Hebrew  is  probably  as  different  from  English  as  any 
other  language,  living  or  dead.  It  is  dead,  and  dead  in  a 
far  distant  past.  It  is  so  different  from  English  that  it 
may  have  had  an  entirely  independent  origin,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  had  an  entirely  independent  development.  What 
little  resemblance  there  is  between  Hebrew  and  English  is 
wholly  external,  the  result  of  the  influence  of  Hebrew  up¬ 
on  the  English  vocabulary  and  idiom  through  the  text  of 
the  Bible  itself.  Imagine  a  language  having  no  present 
tense,  no  perfect,  no  imperfect,  no  pluperfect,  no  future- 
perfect,  no  subjunctive,  no  optative,  no  infinitive  !  We  are 
ready  to  think  that  a  human  being  might  about  as  well 
exist  without  three  or  four  of  his  five  senses, — until  we  re¬ 
member  what  beauty  and  majesty  and  eloquence  are  to  be 
found  in  the  English  Bible,  and  remember,  also,  that  those 
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wonderful  things  came  directly  from  this  same  stiff  and 
impossible  Hebrew  speech.  The  Hebrew  noun  has  almost 
no  range  of  cases,  and  what  cases  it  has  seem  a  curious 
antipode  to  the  cases  of  any  Indo-European  tongue.  It 
has  no  neuter  gender.  Its  prepositions  often  put  one  into 
painful  perplexity  as  to  which,  among  the  delicately  differ¬ 
entiated  English  prepositions,  is  the  one  that  ought  to  be 
used.  Such  things  as  intricate  structure,  the  play  of 
mighty  could^  should.^  and  would^  the  difference  between 
would  have  been  and  were^  and  especially  between  will 
and  shall^  and  pretty  much  all  nice  distinction,  all  subtle 
shading,  have  to  be  detected,  if  they  are  to  be  detected, 
chiefly  through  the  sympathy  of  the  translator  with  the 
Semitic  frame  of  mind. 

Hence  the  cases  are  frequent  where  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  possible  translation :  many  of  these  are  noted  in  the 
margin  of  the  English  Revision  (that  of  1885),  and  still 
more  in  that  of  the  recent  American  Revision,  but  a  still 
larger  proportion  are  left  unmarked.  It  should  seem  that, 
if  intelligibility  is  so  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  version  has  been  supplied  with  thousands  of  references 
to  parallel  passages,  the  margin  should  carry  also  all  pos¬ 
sible  renderings  that  the  translators  themselves  considered.* 

The  Hebrew  language  has  been  so  long  dead  that  some 
of  the  words  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  still  of  very  doubt¬ 
ful  significance,  and  some  have  come  to  be  understood  in 
an  entirely  different  sense.  Both  these  assertions  are  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  animals  and  plants:  the  “great  owl”  of 
King  James’s  version  became  in  1885  “  arrowsnake,” 

a  creature  unknown  to  zoology,  and  in  1901  the  “dart- 
snake,”  a  creature  that  we  know.  In  Ezra  iv.  17,  “Peace, 
and  at  such  a  time,”  has  become  (E.  R.  and  A.  R.),  “  Peace, 
and  so  forth.”  It  is  no  small  part  of  the  task  of  the  trans¬ 
lator  to  weigh  the  probabilities  connected  with  the  differ- 
*  E.g.,  Isa.  liii.  i :  Over  whom  hath  the  arm  of  Jehovah  been  revealed? 
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ent  senses  and  to  decide  which  shall  stand  in  the  text, 
which  shall  go  into  the  margin,  and  which  shall  be  denied 
appearance  upon  the  printed  page. 

And  the  text  itself  is  well  known  to  have  been  strangely 
abused :  it  was  an  easy  and  a  pious  task  for  a  copyist  to 
highten  the  glory  of  the  chosen  people  by  adding  one  jot 
to  the  text  or  one  tittle  to  a  round-cornered  letter,  if  there¬ 
by  the  number  that  fell  in  battle  with  the  chosen  people 
was  immensely  increased.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  a 
zealous  copyist  inserted  an  n  into  the  name  of  Moses  in 
Judg.  xviii.  30,  that  Moses  might  not  lose  sanctity  by  being 
charged  with  an  especially  unworthy  descendant,  while 
Manasseh,  to  whom  the  man  was  thus  neatly  transferred, 
had  no  especial  sanctity  to  be  maintained.  Smith’s  Bible 
Dictionary,  with  all  its  conservatism,  thinks  that  certain 
verses  must  be  interpolations.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
each  Testament  the  first  great  task  of  the  revisers  of  1885 
was  to  decide  upon  the  text. 

The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  has  its  own  difficul¬ 
ties,  appreciable  only  by  him  who  studies  it  long  and  deeply. 
It  is  not  Attic  Greek ;  it  is  not  the  Greek  of  any  great  or 
standard  author;  it  has  no  poetry,  no  drama.  The  works 
of  Josephus,  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  New  Testament,  are  its  most  notable  content.  It 
was  to  some  degree  a  demoralized  dialect,  not  held  up  to 
literary  standards  by  great  authors,  or  by  rhetorical  or  ora¬ 
torical  schools.  It  abounded  with  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
other  words,  not  only  as  nouns  but  as  verbs.  It  was  full  of 
Hebraisms,  not  only  in  vocabulary,  but  in  phrases  and 
turns  of  thought;  such  as  going  “before  the  face”  of  God,^ 
“walking”  in  ordinances,^  and  “tasting”  of  death.  There 
is  a  striking  example  of  this  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  according  to  Luke :  the  author  opens  with  four  stately 
and  elaborate  verses,  making  one  long,  carefully-balanced 
*  Luke  i.  ^Ibid, 
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assertion  of  his  purpose  in  writing  and  his  fitness  for  the 
task ;  this  is  in  Greek  that  would  not  have  seemed  strange 
on  the  Areopagus  itself.  It  seemed  as  if  Luke  meant  to  say: 
“This  is  the  kind  of  Greek  that  I  could  write  if  I  chose; 
but  it  would  not  go  home  to  the  hearts  of  my  people :  so  I 
shall  not  use  it  any  more.”  And,  sure  enough,  as  though 
to  emphasize  the  matter,  he  plunges  for  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  into  a  narrative  that,  with  its  abundance  of  Hebra¬ 
isms,  would  have  made  Pericles  stare. 

Hellenistic  Greek  may  have  caught  from  the  very  peculiar 
grammar  of  the  Hebrew  its  very  peculiar  treatment  of  tenses. 
It  has,  for  one  thing,  a  reckless  disregard  of  sequence,  in¬ 
truding  a  present  here  and  there  among  past  tenses,  or 
shifting  between  past  and  present  in  a  way  that  would  ruin 
the  reputation  of  any  author  in  our  mother-tongue. 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  effort,  in  the  last  two  re¬ 
visions  of  the  Bible,  to  follow  the  Greek  tenses  more  close¬ 
ly  is  a  mistake,  a  movement  in  the  wrong  direction? 
Translation  from  Hebrew  or  Greek  idiom  should  be  into 
English  idiom,  and  there  is  no  rule  of  English  construc¬ 
tion  more  firmly  established  than  that  of  the  sequence  of 
tenses.  If,  for  the  sake  of  vivacity,  there  is,  in  English,  a 
change  to  the  historical  present,  there  should  be  a  sequence 
in  this  present  long  enough  to  make  the  change  seem 
worth  the  while.  An  illustration  of  conformity  to  the 
Greek  tenses  is  found  in  both  the  English  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revision  in  the  account  of  the  ten  virgins  (]\Iatt.  xxv.): 
it  is  all  in  the  past  tense,  except  that  in  the  inicldle  we 
read,  “At  midnight  there  is  a  cry,”  and,  toward  the  end, 
“Afterward  come  also  the  other  virgins,” — two  presents 
interjected  among  twenty-one  past  tenses.  If,  instead  of 
following  the  English  Revision  in  this,  the  American  Re¬ 
visers  had  gone  back  to  the  uniformity  of  past  tenses 
found  in  the  Authorized  Version,  would  it  not  have  been 
a  more  real  translation  ?  We  have  often  thought  that  King 
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James’s  men  were  great  masters  of  English,  while  not  very 
exact  scholars  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  In  the  English  Revi¬ 
sion  there  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  translators 
were  just  the  opposite  kind  of  men :  in  the  interest  of  ac¬ 
curacy  of  translation  they  marred  some  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  idiom  or  of  rhythm,  without  any  real  gain  in  the  trans¬ 
fusion  of  the  thought. 

Hellenistic  Greek  has  in  its  use  of  tenses  another  pecu¬ 
liarity  that  seems  very  strange :  it  often  uses  an  aorist 
where  the  sense  seems  to  call  for  a  perfect.  These  aorists 
were  generally  rendered  by  perfects  in  the  version  of  1611 : 
in  the  versions  of  1885  and  1901  we  as  generally  find  past 
tenses.  A  good  example,  perhaps  the  crux  of  the  whole 
usage,  is  in  Rom.  v.  12:  “Death  passed  upon  all  men,  for 
that  all  men  have  sinned,” — “  for  that  all  sinned.”  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  dwells 
long  and  strenuously  on  the  fact  that  ^/laprov  is  not  a  per¬ 
fect  tense,  drawing  the  inference  that  we  all — not  exactly 
sinned  in  Adam,  but — are  judicially  treated  as  though  we 
had.  The  way  out  of  all  this  sophistication  would  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  be  by  standing  boldly  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  verse  in  question  the  aorist  is  a  subtle  Hebrew  figure, 
for  which,  to  the  Occidental  mind,  the  perfect  would  be  a 
better  form.  There  are  in  the  New  Testament  many  other 
aorists  on  which  emphasis  might  be  laid,  to  bring  out  the 
fact,  asserted  by  many  other  great  scholars  besides  Presi¬ 
dent  Woolsey,  that  the  perfect  would  be  better  than  the 
past  in  attempting  to  get  the  thought  over  into  the  English 
tongue.' 

Hellenistic  Greek,  like  the  Hebrew,  has  some  words 
whose  meaning  can  never  be  fully  fixed.  If  the  twelve 
disciples  knew  what  kind  of  bread,  or  loaf,  they  were  bid¬ 
den  to  ask  for  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  it  is  certain  that  no 

^  In  Acts  vii.  35,  is  a  perfect,  hath  sent  (aTrtaTa\K(v),  where  the  sense  cer¬ 
tainly  calls  for  a  past;  it  was  a  past,  down  to  1885. 
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one  has  known  with  assurance  for  well-nigh  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years :  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  ver¬ 
sions  that,  of  the  three  compared  in  this  article,  the  first 
gives  but  a  single  meaning  to  einovaLov^  the  second  gives 
an  optional  sense  in  the  margin,  and  the  third  gives  a 
choice  among  three,  thus  substantially  covering  the  ground, 
and  leaving  the  reader  free  to  consider  them  all. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  in  regard  to  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  that  writers  in  them  do  not  seem  to  have  felt  the 
need  of  perspicuity  in  the  modern  sense :  they  expressed 
their  meaning  exactly,  but  they  did  not  make  it  im[x)ssible 
that  their  meaning  should  be  misunderstood.  The  whole 
tendency  of  language  has  been  toward  the  shutting  out  of 
all  optional  meanings;  a  sentence  is  now  condemned  if  it 
can  be  twisted  into  any  other  sense.  This  uncertainty  is 
a  fine  thing  in  most  ancient  writings,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
benefit  of  translation  from  the  classics  comes  from  weigh¬ 
ing  the  probabilities  between  possible  senses,  and  it  makes 
little  difference  which  you  choose;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
a  good  thing  in  translating  the  Bible.  We  should  like  to 
know  whether  we  are  to  say,  “Ye  are  the  salt”  or  “Be  ye 
the  salt,”  “Among  whom  ye  shine”  or  “Among  whom 
shine  ye.”  At  any  rate,  does  not  this  ancient  method  put 
upon  the  translator  the  necessity  of  telling  the  reader  what 
the  other  possible  renderings  are?  The  version  of  i6ii 
gives  us  one  good  and  possible  meaning;  the  version  of 
1885  gives  us  a  good  many  options  in  the  margin;  that  of 
1901  gives  us  still  more;  can  we  admit  that  the  final  thing 
has  been  done  in  this  field  if  the  margin  fails  to  contain 
any  entirely  possible  and  natural  sense? 

And  here  attention  may  be  called  to  a  passage  to  which, 
in  our  opinion,  justice  has  not  yet  been  done.  In  Luke 
xii.  49,  we  used  to  read :  “  I  am  come  to  send  [now  much 
better  rendered  cast~\  fire  on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I  if  it 
be  already  kindled?” — the  latter  half  of  which  can  hardly 
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be  said  to  convey  any  idea.  Among  the  most  imperative 
duties  of  a  reviser  would  certainly  seem  to  be  to  make  sense 
in  every  case,  if  sense  can  be  made ;  yet,  when  the  Revision 
of  1885  appeared,  although  it  made  two  slight  changes  in 
this  passage,  it  left  the  obscurity :  “  What  will  I  if  it  is 
already  kindled?”  The  inference  seemed  necessary,  that 
no  one  rendering  that  would  make  sense  had  commanded 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote,  and  so,  by  the  rule,  the  old 
form  had  been  allowed  to  stand ;  in  the  American  version 
it  would  certainly  be  right.  In  the  American  text,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rendering  is:  “What  do  I  desire  if  it  is  already 
kindled?” — a  sentence  that  is  at  least  awkward  and  ob¬ 
scure.  It  sounds  as  though  the  American  Committee  had  been 
feeling  their  way  toward  the  rendering :  “  What  do  I  care 
if  it  has  been  already  kindled?”  (i.e.,  by  John  the  Baptist). 
This  is  a  possible  translation,  is  favored  by  some  authori¬ 
ties,  and  has  the  merit  of  conveying  a  real  and  a  natural 
idea.  The  American  version  gives  in  the  margin  :  “  How 
would  I  that  it  were  already  kindled  !  ” — which  is  also  a 
real  and  a  natural  idea,  is — except  for  an  awkward  inver¬ 
sion — good  English,  and  has,  we  believe,  the  great  mass  of 
learned  authority  on  its  side.*  With  the  next  revision  we 
may  hope  that  this  marginal  reading  will  go  into  the  text. 
It  seems  strange  that  correction  has  lingered. 

In  this  connection  we  may  return  to  the  Old  Testament 
to  note  two  passages  that  similarly  invited  correction,  and 
that  did  not  get  it  fully.  In  Gen.  xxviii.  17,  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Jacob’s  vision  of  the  ladder,  we  read  in  all  three 
versions :  “  He  was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is  this 
place.”  Now  the  word  dreadful  is  in  this  connection  sin¬ 
gularly  infelicitous,  as  well  as  absolutely  incorrect.  There 
is  in  the  original  that  rhetorical  method  which  is  so  com- 

* E.g,,  Weizsacker:  “  Wie  wollte  ich,  es  ware  schon  entziindet  Meyer: 
“  Wie  sehr  wunsche  ich  wenn  (dass)es. . Danish  version:  “  Hvorgjerne 
vilde  jeg,  at  den  var.  .  So  Lange. 
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mon  in  both  Testaments,  paronomasia:  the  root  of  the 
verb  translated  feared  is  repeated  in  the  adjective  trans¬ 
lated  dreadful:  nord*  from  yare\  We  may  not  think  it 
felicitous  to  copy  the  paronomasia  by  saying;  “He  feared, 
and  he  said.  How  fearsome  is  this  place”;  indeed,  that  is 
not  quite  correct ;  ?iord'  means  august^  awesome.^  reverend; 
the  word  dreadful^  though  once  conveying  that  sense,  has 
lost  it  now,  and  hence  should  not  have  been  retained  in 
the  text.  The  English  language,  being  a  living  thing, 
moves,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  must  move  with  it. 

The  other  Old  Testament  passage  to  which  we  referred 
is  in  Prov.  xxiii.  29,  “Who  hath  redness  of  eyes?”  Prob¬ 
ably  no  one  thinks  that  hhakhliliith  really  means  redness ; 
it  must  have  been  an  oversight  that  in  each  of  the  recent  re¬ 
visions  it  was  not  changed.  Each  of  them  gives  darkness 
in  the  margin,  but  that  is  not  right;  dimness  covers  the 
idea,  but  blearedness  is  better, — or  blearncss^  if  the  dic¬ 
tionaries  will  give  us  back  the  word. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  clearness :  The  fact,  found  in 
all  translation,  that  exact  equivalents  often  do  not  exist  for 
the  most  vital  words,  is  especially  true  with  the  Bible. 
Every  student  has  felt  it.  An  interesting  example  maybe 
found  in  Rom.  v.  3,  4.  The  version  of  1611  has  it:  “Trib¬ 
ulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience”;  that 
of  1885  substitutes  “probation”  for  “experience”;  that  of 
1901  reads;  “Tribulation  worketh  steadfastness,  and  stead¬ 
fastness  approved  ness.”  Of  inroixovrj  it  may  be  said,  that  it 
stands  for  staying  under  one’s  burden ;  if  the  burden  is 
emphasized,  “patience”  is  the  better  translation;  if  the 
staying  is  emphasized,  “steadfastness”  is  the  word.  We 
need  a  word  that  covers  both  patience  and  steadfastness ; 
but  there  is  no  such  word  in  English,  and  virofiovy')  cannot 
therefore  be  properly  translated.  Again,  “probation”  is 
exactly  wrong;  “  approved  ness  ”  hits  the  idea  pretty  well, 
but  is  clumsy  and  is  not  a  recognized  word;  “approval” 
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is  probably  the  best  fit  in  standard  English,  but  it  is  not 
“the  one  apt  word.” 

In  rendering  (Matt.  xvi.  25,  26),  translators  have 

had  to  choose  between  “soul”  and  “life”  ;  it  covers  both, 
but  we  have  no  one  word  that  says  so ;  we  have  therefore 
to  use  either  “ soul ”  or  “life,”  and  add  the  other  in  the 
mind.  Was  Apollos  (Acts  xviii.  24)  “eloquent,”  or 
“learned,”  or  both?  There  are  in  the  Bible  many  puzzles 
like  these.  The  embarrassment  of  deciding  between  “will” 
and  “shall,”  in  rendering  the  future  tense,  is  a  matter  that 
will  be  brought  up  later. 

The  proposition  that  we  set  out  to  illustrate  was  this: 
that  a  consummate  translation  of  the  Bible  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  thing,  calling  for  the  very  highest  powers  in 
the  translator,  and  sure,  even  under  the  most  masterly 
treatment,  to  leave  much  to  be  desired.  It  will  be  a  fresh 
way  of  exhibiting  the  matter,  if  we  approach  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  rhetorical  figures  and  methods  in  which 
the  Bible  especially  abounds. 

I.  One  of  the  most  marked  figures  of  speech  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  although  unrecognized  by  many,  is  hyperbole^  or,  by 
inversion,  meiosis.  Even  the  Saviour  said,  that  it  was  not 
possible  that  a  prophet  should  perish  outside  of  Jerusalem, 
although  he  knew  that  several  had.  Paul  called  himself 
the  chief  of  sinners,  doubtless  not  meaning  it  in  the  literal 
sense.  In  meiosis  we  find  many  such  things  as  “Not 
every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom,”  it  being  meant  that  many  would  fail.  Now 
hyperbole  and  meiosis  are  the  most  translatable  of  all  fig¬ 
ures:  there  has  been  no  difficulty  with  them  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible.  The  explanation  of  them  belongs  to 
the  commentator,  or,  rather,  they  would  not  need  explan¬ 
ation  if  the  Bible  were  regarded  as  literature,  and  not 
merely  as  a  repository  of  dogma.  Few  people  misunder- 
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stand  either  of  these  figures  outside  of  the  Bible :  in  the 
Bible  they  are  misunderstood  only  by  the  man  who  has 
some  theological  proposition  to  prove.  We  may  pass 
them  with  the  recognition  of  the  two  facts,  that  they 
abound  in  the  Bible,  and  that  they  make  the  translator  no 
trouble.^ 

2.  Another  favorite  figure  with  the  writers  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  and  one  not  so  easily  managed,  is  that  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  paronomasia^  a  figure  still  abundant¬ 
ly  used,  although  known  to  few  by-name.  In  the  Bible  it 
has  three  distinct  forms,  two  of  which  are  not  strictly  par¬ 
onomasia,  although  sometimes  loosely  called  so. 

(i)  The  true  form  is  illustrated  in  Isa.  v.  7:  “He 

*  A  seeming  and  pathetic  exception  to  this  assertion  may  be  found  in 
the  Life  of  Huxley’  by  his  son:  “  As  I  stood,”  he  wrote  to  Charles  Kings¬ 
ley,  “  behind  the  cofiin  of  my  little  son  the  other  day  .  .  .  the  officiating 
minister  read  .  .  .  the  words,  ‘  If  the  dead  rise  not,  let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.’  I  cannot  tell  you  how  inexpressibly  they  shocked 
me,  Paul  had  neither  wife  nor  child,  or  he  must  have  known  that  his 
alternative  involved  a  blasphemy  against  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in 
human  nature.  .  .  .  What!  because  I  am  face  to  face  with  irreparable 
loss,  ...  I  am  to  renounce  my  manhood,  and,  howling,  grovel  in  besti¬ 
ality?”  (Vol.  i.  p.  237.)  To  this  we  do  not  have  to  answer  feebly,  that 
Paul  could  not  have  meant  anything  so  unworthy;  we  are  able  to  answer 
that  it  was  hyperbole,  and  something  besides;  we  can  say  that  it  is  a 
typical  case  of  Hebrew  boldness  in  ellipsis,  for  which  a  literal  statement 
woidd  be  somewhat  like  this:  ‘‘  In  the  recoil  of  disappointment  at  the 
discovery  that  there  is  no  future  life,  we  are  tempted  to  cry  with  the  sen- 
suali.st,  ‘  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.’  ”  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  may  be  studied  a  similar  passage  in  i  Cor.  xv.  19,  where  the  misery 
is  to  be  interpreted  only  of  the  shock  of  the  sudden  discovery  of  loss  of 
the  future  life;  also  in  Matt.  xi.  25,  which  is  referred  to  later  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  in  another  connection;  this  latter  verse,  taken  literally,  would  have 
grated  terribly  upon  Huxley’s  mind,  with  his  intense  love  of  finding  and 
publishing  truth.  In  regard  to  i  Cor.  xv.  32,  Huxley,  with  his  protest, 
appears  far  more  noble  than  such  commentators  as  have  piously  ignored 
the  grossness  of  the  doctrine  that  the  passage  appears  to  teach.  The 
present  point  is,  however,  that  Huxley  and  the  rest  have  been  misled, 
not  by  the  hyperbole,  but  by  the  distance  between  the  words  and  the 
thought.  Hence  the  passage  in  question  is  an  added  example  of  the  He¬ 
brew  boldness  of  figure,  which  is  considered  on  page  229. 
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looked  for  judgment  {7nishpat\  but  behold  oppression  {mis- 
pahh)\  for  righteousness  {ts'dhaqali)^  but  behold  a  cry 
(ts'‘aqahy^:  here  words  that  are  almost  alike  in  sound  are 
opposite  in  sense.  An  English  example  is  friend  and 
fiend;  Milton  represents  the  devils  as  having,  in  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  God,  to  choose  between  beseeching  and  besieg¬ 
ing.  The  literatures  of  many  languages  abound  in  this 
figure,  but  few  so  much  as  the  Bible. 

(2)  A  second  form  is  illustrated  in  John  xv.  2 :  “  Every 
branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  away  (atpet), 
and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit  he  purgeth  (/cit^atpet).” 
Of  the  aipet — KaOalpei^  Bengel  says,  “Suavis  rhythmus”; 
we  say,  “  Paronomasia.”  Tlie  senses  are  different,  but  not 
antipodal,  as  in  the  previous  case.^ 

It  is  impossible  that  either  of  these  two  forms  should  be 
manageable  in  translation.  We  wonder  that  what  in  seri¬ 
ous  English  generally  seems  a  literary  affectation,  and  in 
Milton  is  criticised  as  defective  in  taste,  should  have  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  the  writers  of  the  Bible  as  an  excellent  lit¬ 
erary  method.  All  that  we  can  say  for  them  in  regard  to 
this,  as  in  regard  to  the  alphabetic  arrangement  of  Psalm 
cxix.,  and  in  regard  to  the  parallelism  that  was  the  distin¬ 
guishing  mark  of  all  their  poetry,  is,  that  such  through  all 
the  centuries  was  the  literary  method  of  the  race.  In  trans¬ 
lation  it  has  to  disappear;  such  ingenious  assonances  may 
be  found  in  other  tongues,  but  not  in  just  the  meanings 
that  translation  demands.  There  are  many  such  parono¬ 
masias  in  the  Bible,  and  so  far  forth  the  Bible  cannot  be 
said  to  be  fully  translated ;  but  it  is  just  as  well  that  they 
cannot  be  brought  over,  as  they  are  not  in  harmony  with 

*  Probably  the  most  ioteiisely  coiicetitrated  example  of  this  figure  is  in 
Gen.  xlix.  19:  Jacob  is  reciting  a  poem  of  prophecy  and  blessing,  and  in 
t  Hebrew  emotional  poem  paronomasia  is  peculiarly  likely  to  be  used. 
Calling  the  roll  of  his  sons  and  reaching  Gad,  he  says:  “  Gadh,  g’dhudh 
y’ghudhennu,”  —from  the  Hebrew  standpoint,  a  consummate  rhetorical 
stroke. 
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modern  taste.  The  American  revisers  seem  to  have  done 
just  the  right  thing  in  calling  the  attention  of  scholars  to 
the  matter  by  a  marginal  note  in  many  cases :  thus  even 
one  who  is  not  a  scholar  sees  (Gen.  xxix.  and  xxx.)  the 
reason  for  the  remark  made  upon  the  birth  of  each  of  the 
sons  of  Jacob. 

(3)  The  third  form  of  paronomasia  can  sometimes  be 
translated,  although  it  is  a  very  perilous  thing.  We  read 
in  Gen.  xxii.  17:  “In  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in 
multiplying  I  will  multiply  thee,”  and  in  Mark  vii.  10: 
“Let  him  die  the  death.”  In  such  cases  there  is  an  inten* 
tional  repetition  of  the  root  in  the  same  sense,  but  in  a 
different  form.  These  two  cases,  though  smacking  of  He¬ 
braism,  are  fairly  effective  transfers  of  the  paronomasia  in¬ 
to  a  form  that,  at  least  by  long  familiarity,  is  now  good 
English:  probably  the  taste  of  very  few  would  object. 
But  it  does  not  seem  a  successful  transfer  in  Matt.  xxi.  41 
(E.  R.  and  A.  R.) :  “He  will  miserably  destroy  those  mis¬ 
erable  men,”  partly  because  the  translation  of  KaKov<;  by 
miserable  is  a  loss  in  accuracy,  and  partly  because  the  rep¬ 
etition  seems  labored.  And  it  seems  bare  tautology  to  say 
in  Ezra  iv.  7,  “The  writing  was  written,”  or  in  Heb.  ii.  16, 
“So  to  think  as  to  think  soberly,”  or  in  i  Pet.  iii.  17,  “If 
the  will  of  Ciod  should  so  will.”  Tautology  has  long  been 
the  especial  horror  of  the  critics  of  Phiglish  style  :  hence  a 
translation  involving  tautology  is  not  a  translation  into  ac¬ 
ceptable  ICnglish,  and  hence  is  not  properly  a  translation 
at  all.  The  use  of  this  third  form  of  paronomasia  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  Hebraism:  it  was  carried  far  enough  in  the  ver¬ 
sion  of  1611,  and,  in  the  effort  to  reproduce  the  original, 
has,  we  think,  in  the  two  later  versions,  been  carried  too 
far. 

3.  Metaphor  is  as  common  in  the  emotional  parts  of 
the  Bible  as  in  any  other  literature  in  any  age,  and  meta¬ 
phor  ranks  with  hyperbole  in  being  perfectly  tramslatable 
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into  any  other  tongue.  But  Hebrew  metaphor  has  one 
quality  that  puts  it  sometimes  almost  into  a  class  by  itself, 
and  that  is  its  boldness^  or  the  distance  between  the  idea 
and  the  metaphor  that  is  meant  to  make  the  idea  intense. 
We  must  believe  that  Orientals,  with  their  peculiar  quick¬ 
ness  at  riddles,  would  understand  some  of  these  strange 
metaphors  at  once,  but  the  Occidental  mind,  except  after 
training,  or  even  after  training,  is  likely  to  fail. 

For  example,  in  Hab.  ii.  16,  the  Hebrew  and  the  version 
of  1611  say:  “Let  thy  foreskin  be  uncovered”;  this  in 
the  two  Revisions  is  very  properly  both  euphemized  and 
explained  by  the  expression,  “  Be  as  one  uncircumcised,” 
for,  by  the  context,  the  original  seems  to  mean,  “  Act  like 
an  uncircumcised  heathen,”  but  who  would  have  suspected 
it  unless  he  had  been  long  steeped  in  Hebrew  thought? 

In  Hosea  xiv.  2,  we  find :  “So  will  we  render  the  calves 
of  our  lips”:  the  Septuagint  and  the  makers  of  the  Syriac 
version  seem  to  have  felt  that  the  expression  was  rather  far¬ 
fetched,  for  they  wrote :  “  So  will  we  render  the  fruit  of 
our  lips.”  This  form  was  copied  in  Heb.  xiii.  15,  and  may 
have  seemed  to  the  author  of  that  Epistle  sufficiently  near 
to  the  thought,  but  to  the  man  of  to-day  it  still  seems  very 
far  off.  The  two  Revisions  agree  in  trying  to  bring  the 
strange  original  nearer  to  modern  comprehension  by  the 
rendering :  “  vSo  will  we  render  as  bullocks  the  offering  of 
our  lips,”  but  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  clumsy.  Only  a 
still  fuller  paraphrase  will  cover  the  need. 

By  Hebraism  this  far-away  kind  of  metaphor  has  crept 
into  the  New  Testament  Greek.  “  Physician,  heal  thyself” 
(Luke  iv.  23),  does  not  mean,  “Take  your  own  medicine,” 
that  is,  “  Practice  what  you  preach,” — although  that  is 
what  any  Occidental  mind  would  suppose, — but  it  means, 
“Do  at  home  miracles  like  those  that  we  hear  of  your 
working  in  other  towns.”  Again  we  say,  that  no  doubt 
an  Oriental  mind  would,  at  least  at  that  time,  have  known 
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the  meaning  of  this  at  once,  but  that  it  would  be  far  from 
recognition  by  any  Occidental  who  had  not  learned  by 
study  to  put  himself  at  the  Hebrew  point  of  view.  Hap¬ 
pily,  in  this  case,  as  though  the  meaning  seemed  to  I^uke 
to  need  explanation  for  the  Gentiles  whom  he  was  address¬ 
ing,  it  is  paraphrased  explicitly  in  the  text. 

An  example  of  the  fantastic  as  well  as  far-fetched  meta¬ 
phors  of  the  Bible  is  that  by  which  a  smelling-bottle  is 
called  a  “house  of  the  spirit” ;  such  things  evidently  suited 
the  Hebrew  mind. 

It  is  a  far  reach  from  “a  horn,  the  son  of  fatness”  (Isa. 
V.  i),  to  “a  very  fruitful  hill,”  but  the  Hebrew  leaped 
across  with  ease ;  none  of  the  three  versions  now  before  us 
has  trusted  the  modern  man  to  get  from  the  horn  to  the 
hill  unhelped. 

It  seems  ludicrously  bald,  as  well  as  distant,  to  say,  “  Is 
not  their  tent-cord  plucked  up  within  them? ’’(Job  iv.  21,  E. 
R.  and  A.  R.),  when  the  thought  is  that  their  excellence  or 
eminence  passes  away;  the  version  of  1611  puts  such  a 
substitute  into  the  text,  and  in  this  seems  to  have  the  bet¬ 
ter  wisdom. 

There  is  in  the  Bible  no  odder  case  of  distant  metaphor 
than  “the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat”  (Deut.  xxxii.  14,  A.  V. 
and  E.  R.)*  Hebrew  this  metaphor  was  not  queer, 

because  fat  and  kidneys  (“veins”)  had  a  conventional  sym¬ 
bolism  to  him ;  but  it  was  wise  in  the  American  Committee 
to  get  nearer  to  the  mind  of  to  day  by  calling  it  “  the  finest 
of  the  wheat.” 

There  must  be  such  metaphors  lying  more  or  less  hidden 
in  some  of  the  passages  that,  with  all  the  groping  of  the 
commentators,  are  not  yet  really  understood.  Is  this  the 
case  with  the  “nail”  in  Ezra  ix.  8?  And  who  would  guess 
that,  in  Joshua  vii.  19,  and  John  ix.  24,  “Give  glory  to 
God’.’  was  an  adjuration  to  the  man  to  tell  no  lies? 

Now,  as  to  the  translatableness  of  such  things,  we  can 
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say  only  that,  of  course,  so  far  as  they  are  not  understood 
by  the  translator,  they  have  to  be  carried  over  bodily  into 
English,  to  wait  till  some  one  solves  the  riddle  of  their 
meaning,  and,  that,  so  far  as  they  are  understood,  the  true 
sense  ought  to  stand  in  the  text,  and  the  original  in  the 
margin,  as  was  done  with  the  passage  from  Micah ;  or,  if 
there  is  any  room  for  doubt,  the  literal  translation  should 
go  into  the  text,  and  the  gloss  at  the  side.  The  trend  of 
change  with  new  versions  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
clearing  things  up. 

4.  Another  rhetorical  figure  or  method  in  both  parts  of 
the  Bible  has  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  translators, 
and  to  readers  as  well ;  it  is  that  by  which  a  person  having 
a  certain  quality  or  destiny  or  association  is  called  its  son 
or  its  child.  Unfortunately,  no  version  has  yet  been  made, — 
perhaps  none  can  be  made, — giving  clear  and  consistent 
treatment  to  this  remarkable  cast  for  ideas. 

A  striking  example  of  it  is  found  in  i  Sam.  xx.  30,  31, 
and  it  is  joined  with  that  other  peculiar  Hebraism  that,  as 
in  Ps.  li.  5,^  rhetorically  attributes  one’s  misdeeds  to  in¬ 
heritance  from  his  mother,  when  really  the  mother  is  not 
blamed  or  even  thought  of  at  all.  The  words  in  First 
Samuel  mean  literally,  “Thou  son  of  a  perverse  rebel¬ 
lious  woman, — he  is  the  son  of  death.”  All  three  of 
the  versions  that  we  are  now  especially  comparing 
agree  in  translating  the  first  clause  literally,  although 
it  certainly  means  nothing  about  Jonathan’s  mother, 
but  just  that  Jonathan  is  a  perverse  rebel  himself; 
and  all  three  drop  the  figure  with  the  second  clause,  ren¬ 
dering  it,  “  He  shall  surely  die.”  Obviously  a  proper  trans¬ 
lation  would  turn  the  “son”  out  of  both  clauses:  “Thou 
perverse  rebel, — he  [David]  shall  surely  die.” 

There  are  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  many  other  sons  that 

^“Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  con¬ 
ceive  me.” 
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were  in  1611  translated  out  of  existence,  and  there  are 
plenty  more  that  should  have  gone  into  the  limbus  filiorum 
with  them.  If  left  in  the  text,  they  should  have  been  put 
into  English  idiom  in  the  margin.  The  “sons  of  the 
bridechamber  ”  (Luke  v.  34)  are  thus  excellently  explained 
in  the  margin  of  the  American  Revision  as  “companions 
of  the  bridegroom”:  but  would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
put  that  rendering  in  the  text?  “A  son  of  peace”  is  not 
explained,  although  the  reader  needs  it.  In  Deut.  iii.  18, 
the  Hebrew  “  sons  of  power,”  King  James’s  reluctant  trans¬ 
lators  felt  that  they  had  to  render  as  “  [men]  meet  for  the 
war”:  in  the  two  later  versions  we  find  “men  of  valor.” 
This  concession  to  Occidental  lack  of  perception  might 
well  have  been  extended  to  cover  the  “  children  of  wrath,” 
and  the  “son  of  perdition,”  and  the  “child  of  the  devil,” 
and  the  “children  of  light,”  and  many  more  sons  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  not  sons  or  children  to  the  English  mind. 

In  Zech.  iv.  14  is  a  very  curious  case,  in  which  the  ex¬ 
treme  conservatism  of  the  English  Committee  made  them 
reverse  the  course  of  the  inevitable  in  this  respect.  The 
Hebrew  says,  “These  are  the  two  sons  of  oil”:  this  is  fe¬ 
licitously  rendered  in  the  version  of  1611,  “These  are  the 
two  anointed  ones,”  but  the  English  revisers  went  back  to 
the  Hebrew  and  made  them  once  more  “sons  of  oil”:  it  is 
a  signal  case  among  those  in  which  the  American  Commit¬ 
tee  made  an  improvement  by  restoring  the  rendering  of  the 
earlier  day. 

It  may  not  be  possible  to  be  fully  consistent  about  these 
“sons.”  Of  course  the  “Sons  of  thunder”  (Mark  iii.  17) 
must  stay  in  the  text. 

5.  Akin  to  this  matter  of  the  “sons”  is  the  trouble 
made  by  another  Hebraism^  the  frequent  use  of  a  modify¬ 
ing  noun, — in  the  Greek,  a  genitive, — in  place  of  an  ad¬ 
jective.  When  such  a  modifier  occurs,  it  is  at  least  an 
open  question  in  which  way  it  is  to  be  taken.  For  exam- 
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pie,  is  “  the  king  of  glory,”  “  the  God  of  glory,”  only  an¬ 
other  way  of  saying,  “the  glorious  king,”  “the  glorious 
God”?  or  is  glory  viewed  as,  by  figure,  a  concrete  entity 
over  which  one  may  be  king  or  God?  The  men  of  1611 
wavered  between  these  two  views ;  the  two  later  bands  of 
translators  have  gone  over  pretty  completely  to  the  method 
of  translating  the  modifiers,  not  as  adjectives,  but  as  nouns 
with  of.  Hence  in  Rom.  viii.  21,  “the  glorious  liberty 
[of  the  children  of  God]  ”  has  become  “  the  liberty  of  the 
glory,”  which  is  an  exceedingly  different  thing.  In  this 
and  in  other  cases  we  believe  that  they  have  gone  too  far. 
A  collation  of  all  the  cases  would  certainly  show  that  some 
of  them  indicate  qualities,  and  qualities  only.^  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Old  Testament  Committee  took  this  view  in  translat¬ 
ing  the  five  passages  in  which  “  the  beauty  \or  beauties]  of 
holiness”  used  to  be  found  (i  Chron.  xvi.  29,  etc.).  They 
held,  with  Gesenius,  that  “beauty”  means  beautiful  garb 
or  ornaments,  and  that  “of  holiness”  is  attributive,  not 
possessive ;  hence  “  the  beauty  of  holiness  ”  has  gone  into 
the  margin  in  every  case,  and  “  holy  array  ”  has  gone  into 
the  text.  This  is  only  one  among  many  startling  changes, 

.  made  in  the  interest  of  truth  and  not  easily  gainsaid.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  render  all  such  modifiers  as  represent¬ 
ing  qualities  would  not  only  be  attended  with  the  break¬ 
ing  of  many  hallowed  associations  and  a  great  loss  of 
power  in  the  text,  but  would  be  doubtless  sometimes  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  truth.  The  margin  would  perhaps  be  too  full  if 
the  other  rendering  were  always  added,  but  certainly  the 
demand  for  an  accurate  translation,  the  original  being  fully 
carried  over  into  English  idiom,  calls  for  a  decision  be¬ 
tween  the  attributive  and  the  possessive  in  every  case,  the 
rendering  of  the  former  by  an  adjective,  and  a  marginal 
noting  of  the  option  in  case  of  doubt. 

^E.g.,  in  Ex.  iv.  25,  26,  what  possible  gain  is  there  in  changing  (E.  R. 
»nd  A.  R.)  “a  bloody  husband ”  to  “a  bridegroom  of  blood ”  ? 
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6.  Yet  another  peculiarity  of  the  original  text  of  the 
Bible  is  its  fondness  for  hendiadys.  Those  who  have  so 
far  forgotten  their  Vergil  as  to  fail  to  remember  what  hen¬ 
diadys  is,  may  be  reminded  of  the  derivation  of  the  word, 
showing  that  it  means  the  use  of  two  coordinate  expres¬ 
sions  where  a  subordination  of  one  to  the  other  would  have 
been  the  exact  or  the  literal  way. 

Three  examples  may  be  taken  for  this : — 

(1)  In  Rom.  ii.  5,  we  read  in  all  three  versions,  “After 
thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart”:  this  is  obviously  hen¬ 
diadys  for  “After  the  hardness  of  thine  impenitent  heart,” 
and  the  fact  ought  at  least  to  be  noted  in  the  margin,  but 
it  would  be  better  to  put  it  in  the  text. 

(2)  In  Matt.  xi.  25,  we  find  in  the  version  of  1611,  “I 
thank  thee  .  .  .  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.” 
With  a  few  words  changed,  the  form  and  the  sense  are  the 
same  in  the  two  later  versions, — two  coordinate  assertions 
connected  by  and.  But  the  essence  of  the  thought  sub¬ 
ordinates  the  first  of  these  assertions  to  the  second,  so  that 
the  sense  is  this :  “  I  thank  thee  that,  though  thou  hast  suf¬ 
fered  these  things  to  escape  detection  by  those  who  pride 
themselves  upon  their  discernment,  thou  hast  made  them 
capable  of  being  discovered  by  such  as  have  a  childlike 
heart.”  While  a  paraphrase  like  this  is  too  long  even  for 
the  margin,  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  indicating,  to 
the  reader  unskilled  in  Hebraisms,  that  the  Saviour  did 
not  really  thank  God  for  keeping  any  one  from  knowledge, 
and  that  the  thanks  were  not  rendered  at  all  for  the  hiding, 
but  wholly  for  the  revealing,  of  the  truth. 

(3)  A  still  more  significant  case  is  in  Luke  xxiv.  26, 
which  was  rendered  in  1611 :  “Ought  not  Christ  to  have 
suffered  these  things  and  to  enter  into  his  glory?” — again 
two  coordinate  and  equal  clauses.  The  later  versions  put 
it  with  the  same  literalness,  though  with  some  difference 
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in  words.  But  study  upon  the  thought  brings  out  hen- 
diadys  here  also,  the  second  member  being  in  this  case  the 
one  that  should  take  the  inferior  place.  The  exact  sense 
is,  “Did  not  the  Christ  have  to  suffer  these  things  in  order 
to  enter  into  his  glory?  ”  He  could  enter  into  his  glory  only 
by  way  of  the  cross.  The  obscurity  which,  through  cen¬ 
turies,  has,  for  almost  every  reader,  dimmed  this  remarka¬ 
ble  verse,  suddenly,  when  the  hendiadys  is  resolved,  flashes 
into  splendid  significance,  and  the  cross  shines  glorious 
over  all.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that,  if  not  in  the  margin, 
yet  at  least  by  the  insertion  of  “thus”  before  “to enter,”  we 
might  well  have  been  given  some  helpful  hint  as  to  what 
the  Saviour  meant?  With  most  men  the  thought  in  the 
verse  is  elusive;  when  fully  understood,  it  stirs  the  very 
depths  of  the  heart. 

7.  Personification^  and  often  of  great  boldness,  was  a 
favorite  method  with  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  and  many 
interesting  things  might  be  said  of  it  in  the  present  con¬ 
nection.  A  single  point  must  suffice :  the  evolution  of  the 
doctrine  of  Satan  and  his  hosts.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that, 
in  reality  or  in  realism,  this  doctrine  seems  to  culminate  in 
.  the  words  of  Christ.  Did  he  fully  believe  it?  or  arc  we  to 
understand  his  language  as  only  personification  carried  to 
a  degree  that  is  extraordinary  but  wholly  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  and  the  method  of  his  time  and  of  his  race? 
These  questions  may  be  left  in  the  main  to  the  commenta¬ 
tors,  for  his  teaching  must  be  carried  over  just  as  it  is 
found  in  the  text,  but  they  come  to  us  here  with  urgency 
when  we  find  how  both  the  English  and  the  American  Re¬ 
visions  have  rendered  rov  Trovrjpov  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
(Matt.  vi.  15).  Perhaps  no  one  thing  has  hindered  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  version  of  1885  so  much  as  the  rendering, 
“Deliver  us  from  the  evil  one ” ;  it  has  been  spoken  of  with 
severity  as  a  wholly  gratuitous  dragging  of  Satan  into  the 
most  sacred  form  of  words  that  ever  passes  human  lips.  Yet 
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the  rendering  has  been  kept  in  the  American  version.  Sure¬ 
ly  the  two  committees  must  have  pondered  the  matter  long, 
before  concluding  to  adopt  a  form  that  they  knew  would 
be  so  painful  to  the  multitudes  of  readers  that  they  hoped 
to  have  for  their  work.  Yet  we  submit  the  opinion  that 
they  made  a  mistake :  in  spite  of  the  tenor  of  the  Saviour’s 
treatment  of  the  idea  of  a  personal  devil,  there  may  be 
here  not  even  a  personification ;  toO  irovrjpov  may  refer  to 
wicked  men  or  beings  collectively,  or  to  impersonal  evil, 
or  to  both.  We  hold  that  the  older  rendering  should  have 
been  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  We  believe  that  it 
will  yet  be  restored. 

8.  We  name  but  one  other  peculiarity  of  the  literary 
methods  of  the  Bible,  and  that  is  its  habit  of  attributing  to 
the  direct  volition  of  God  whatever  of  good  or  evil,  of  right 
or  wrong,  he  permits  to  take  place.^  With  this  we  come 
back  to  the  things  that  should  give  the  translator  no 
trouble.  It  should  be  needless  to  say  that  every  case  of 
such  attribution  must  be  carried  over  into  English  just  as 
it  stands.  Who  would  dare  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  im¬ 
plication  of  it  in  the  prayer,  “  Eead  us  not  into  tempta¬ 
tion”?  To  attempt  to  change  even  those  passages  least 
emphatic  in  such  attribution  would  be  an  impertinence  of 
the  grossest  kind.  There  is  no  escape  from  letting  the  Bi¬ 
ble  say  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  i),  that  Jehovah  told  David  to  num¬ 
ber  the  people,  and  then  punished  him  for  obeying  the 
command.  It  is  the  commentator,  not  the  translator,  who 
must  modify  or  explain.  For  what  else  can  be  done? 

There  is  great  peril  in  this, — peril  of  low  conceptions  of 
God ;  peril  of  a  fatalistic  theology ;  peril  that  men  will 
brood  over  such  calls  as  that  which  came  to  Abraham,  un¬ 
til  they  too  hear  a  call  to  slay  and  hear  no  voice  to  forbid. 

*  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  in  Matt.  xi.  25,  referred  to  earlier  in 
this  article— God’s  “hiding”  of  knowledge  from  those  who  (in  their 
own  conceit)  are  “  wise  and  prudent.” 
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But  the  risk  must  be  taken,  just  as  the  risk  must  be  taken 
of  a  man’s  cutting  off  his  right  hand  or  plucking  out  his 
eyes  or,  with  Origen,  depriving  himself  of  sex,  for  fear  that 
through  these  the  Tempter  may  drag  him  to  Gehenna.  It 
cannot  be  helped :  all  these  things  are  in  the  original  Bi¬ 
ble,  and  they  are  too  deeply  embedded  in  the  very  texture 
of  the  thought  ever  to  be  torn  out  or  tempered  by  any  hu¬ 
man  hand.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  risk  from  imperfect 
comprehension  must  be  taken,  while  the  man,  the  age, 
are  working  their  way  into  the  deeper  and  larger  knowl¬ 
edge  that  at  last  shall  make  all  plain. 

The  course  of  this  discussion  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that,  while  all  translation,  outside  of  science  or  other  ex¬ 
act  knowledge,  is  difficult  and  in  some  sense  impossible, 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  to  which  the  hand  of  man  has  ever  been  set.  It  re¬ 
quires  scholarship  of  the  most  varied  character,  but  it  even 
more  requires  sympathy  and  perception,  of  the  fullest  and 
highest,  blending  until  they  become  a  sacred  intuition. 
The  best-qualified  can  achieve  it  only  imperfectly,  and,  al¬ 
most  while  they  are  printing  their  version,  new  discoveries 
come  to  make  them  regret  some  decision,  and  the  English 
language  has  shifted  a  little,  so  that  some  word  that  fitted 
exactly  now  fits  no  more. 

These  are  the  principal  facts:  the  work  each  time  gets 
nearer  to  the  ideal ;  yet  no  translator  is  perfect  or  makes  a 
perfect  work ;  there  are  always  words  and  passages  that  are 
open  to  doubt ;  the  terms  of  no  language  exactly  cover 
those  of  another ;  and  the  words  of  every  living  language 
are  always  shifting  subtly  from  sense  to  sense,  until  even 
the  best  work  of  the  translator  is  wrong,  and  a  later  gener¬ 
ation  must  go  all  over  it  again. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

BY  EX-PRESIDKNT  JOHN  BASCOM,  D.D.,  ELD. 

We  have  more  occasion  to  fear  peace  in  the  spiritual 
world  than  to  fear  contention.  Our  thoughts  and  our  af¬ 
fections  are  so  dependent  on  growth  that  a  perpetual  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  faith  becomes  a  condition 
of  progress.  The  abundant  skepticism  to  which,  in  our 
day,  we  owe  an  ever  more  intelligent  belief,  has  found  in 
the  supernatural  a  chief  ground  of  attack.  We  should 
strive,  therefore,  to  see  with  clearness  both  the  reasons  and 
the  limits  of  this  criticism.  On  the  one  hand,  a  vast 
amount  of  superstition  has  been  driven  back  and  partially 
dispelled  by  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  dreary  dogma¬ 
tism  of  science,  a  sense  of  the  inflexible  connections  of  na¬ 
ture,  have  been  left  behind  by  the  flood  as  a  barren  deposit, 
and  we  are  compelled  again  to  seek  and  restore  the  seeds 
of  life,  that  we  may  once  more  live  in  a  truly  spiritual 
world. 

There  are  certain  preliminary  convictions  in  connection 
with  which  alone  the  supernatural  can  receive  rational  ex¬ 
pression.  The  first  of  these  is  the  immanence  of  God.  The 
activities  of  nature  are  the  immediate  product  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Mind.  The  world  is  a  perpetual  creation,  momenta¬ 
rily  suffused  with  divine  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  con¬ 
stantly  renewed  from  within;  nothing  is  governed  from 
without.  Matter  ceases  to  be  an  alien  something,  between 
us  and  God,  commanding  our  constant  attention.  The 
omnipresence  of  God  becomes  to  us  a  realized  fact. 
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A  second  initiative  conception  is  the  transcendence  of 
God.  The  thought  and  feeling  of  the  world  are  true  spir¬ 
itual  products.  They  imply  a  divine  consciousness,  in 
which  they  have  been  begotten,  and  with  which  they  abide. 
The  world  is  not  simply  coming  into  the  light ;  it  is  also 
coming  out  of  the  light.  Its  revelation  is  real ;  its  ra¬ 
tional  movement  is  substantial. 

A  third  conception  in  connection  with  which  the  super¬ 
natural  takes  its  proper  place  is  that  of  physical  or  natural 
dependencies  as  contrasted  with  intellectual  or  supernat¬ 
ural  dependencies.  The  fixed  region  of  causes  lies  over 
against  the  variable  region  of  reasons.  Causes  are  the  cor¬ 
relatives  of  reasons :  the  one  the  connection  of  things, — 
physical  phenomena;  the  other  of  thoughts, — spiritual  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  natural  is  the  determinate  field  in  which  mind,- 
as  a  creative  agent,  works  out  its  purposes.  The  spiritual 
world  is,  figuratively,  supernatural.  It,  from  above,  ex¬ 
presses  its  purposes  in  things ;  and  things,  as  beneath,  re¬ 
ceive  and  retain  its  labors.  That  which  is  done  is  natural, 
that  which  remains  to  be  done  is  supernatural.  Here  is 
the  central  fact,  yet  central  mystery,  of  life.  Man  is  im¬ 
mersed  to  his  lips  in  the  flow  of  events,  yet  his  head  ever 
rises  above  them.  We  are  familiar  with  the  natural  and 
supernatural  in  the  actions  of  men.  Causes  and  reasons 
are  constantly  woven  together  by  him  in  one  web.  This 
fact  becomes  an  interpreting  idea  in  the  relation  of  God  to 
the  world.  The  Divine  Mind  is  no  more  baffled  by  mat¬ 
ter,  no  more  exhausted  in  matter,  than  is  the  human  mind, 
with  which  the  inflexibility  of  causes  is  an  immediate  con¬ 
dition  of  power.  A  mastery  which  is  restricted  and  par¬ 
tial  with  man  is  constant  and  complete  with  God. 

The  supernatural  which  philosophy  has  to  consider  is 
that  incident  to  human  reason ;  that  which  religion  has  to 
contemplate  pertains  to  the  Divine  Reason. 

Though  the  Divine  Reason  is  the  very  substance  of  the 
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natural,  which  is  its  habitual  expression,  it  affirms  itself 
convincingly  to  the  mind  of  man  only  in  moments  of  tran¬ 
scendent  power.  Once  accepted  as  an  indubitable  fact  at 
any  one  point,  it  afterward  becomes  the  abiding  life  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  omnipresence  of  the  supernatural  in  the 
natural  that  we  need  to  arrive  at ;  and  it  is  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  skepticism  of  our  time  forces  us. 

The  supernatural,  in  its  manifest  transcendency,  assumes 
three  forms :  creative  increments  in  the  natural  world, — 
which  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  theory  has  not  been  able  to 
escape — miracles,  and  the  answer  of  prayer.  It  is  the  two 
last  which  are  directly  associated  with  religion.  The  mir¬ 
acle  and  the  answer  to  prayer,  though  they  both  imply  an 
immediate  divine  control  of  events,  are  very  unlike  each 
other  in  their  spiritual  relations.  The  miracle  has  been 
thought  of  as  the  means  of  evoking  faith,  while  prayer  and 
the  answer  of  prayer  are  the  product  of  faith.  The  one 
goes  before,  and  the  other  goes  with,  the  spiritual  life. 

The  miracle  includes  every  variety  of  wonder,  and 
ranges,  therefore,  from  any  intervention  to  the  most  weighty 
affirmation  of  the  Divine  Presence.  A  miracle  is  some 
manifest  modification  of  the  natural  order  of  events,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  an  immediate  spiritual  Presence.  A  miracle 
cannot  subserve  its  purpose,  if  its  own  nature  is  doubtful, 
or  its  connection  with  a  Supreme  Presence  is  uncertain. 
Nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  a  miracle  whose  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  to  remove  doubt,  and  yet  is  so  ordered  as  to 
give  rise  to  new  doubts.  Clearness  and  decision  are  of  its 
very  intent. 

The  entire  field  of  the  miraculous  has  been  one  of  the 
utmost  confusion,  in  which  deception,  superstition,  and 
credulity  have  had  free  play.  It  becomes,  therefore,  in 
this  blind  medley  of  phenomena,  no  easy  task  to  separate 
miracles  which  have  been  associated  with  great  revelations 
and  assign  them  a  rational  service.  The  miracles  of  the 
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Scriptures  have  been  in  our  time,  as  regards  proof,  sources 
of  unbelief  rather  than  of  belief,  of  weakness  rather  than 
of  strength. 

No  miracle  is  an  essential  part  of  religious  belief.  All 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  faith  rest  on  the  framework 
of  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  world.  The  significancy 
of  these  worlds  in  no  way  turns  on  any  momentary  inter¬ 
vention  in  their  ongoing.  However  freely  we  may  admit 
the  miracle,  it  is  the  merest  incident  in  the  flow  of  spirit¬ 
ual  events.  If  used  at  all  as  proof,  it  must  establish  some¬ 
thing  far  deeper  than  itself  in  the  system  of  things.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  not  the  ground  of  immortality ; 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  lends  probability  to  the  affir¬ 
mation  of  his  resurrection.  The  true  order  of  dependence  is 
indicated  by  Paul  in  the  words,  “If  there  be  no  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen.”  It  is  an  ante¬ 
cedent  faith  that  prepares  the  way  for  a  belief  in  his  resur¬ 
rection.  That  resurrection  by  itself  does  not  disclose  the 
reasons  of  a  future  life.  The  apostle  proceeds,  indeed,  to 
identify  the  hope  of  the  Christian  with  the  resurrection; 
but  this  connection,  which  had  been  established  in  men’s 
thoughts,  indicates  the  weakness,  not  the  strength,  of  the 
proof.  When  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  comes  be¬ 
tween  the  mind  and  the  spiritual  vision  which  is  the  true 
ground  of  faith,  it  obscures,  not  helps,  revelation.  It 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  weaken  down  our  belief  in 
immortality  to  the  force  of  the  proof  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

The  wonders  associated  with  faith  have  almost  univer¬ 
sally  wrought  confusion,  and  diverted  the  mind  from  the 
true  objects  of  attention.  If  every  miracle  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  were  omitted,  their  luster  would  not  be  lost, 
and  would  be  of  a  more  purely  spiritual  character.  When 
we  grant  the  miracle  we  are  compelled  to  look  upon  it  as 
a  concession  to  feeble  powers.  The  most  and  the  best  it 
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can  do  is  to  turn  the  attention  to  the  truths  with  which 
it  is  associated.  Once  having  accepted  a  miracle  as  proof, 
it  becomes  a  shock  to  our  faith  to  have  its  validity  weak¬ 
ened  ;  but  if  we  look,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  inner 
light  of  truth,  we  can  abide  in  it  with  no  assistance  from  a 
miracle.  When  we  are  able  to  stand,  we  can  readily  dis¬ 
pense  with  a  staff.  The  miracle  is  thus  an  unessential 
factor  in  the  growth  of  faith.  It  can  properly  put  no  re¬ 
straint  on  the  mind’s  inner  vision,  it  can  make  no  absolute 
claim  to  belief,  it  cannot  modify  the  truths  it  is  intended 
to  support.  We  are  dealing  with  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual  world  in  their  real  and  eternal  character.  To 
know  these  is  our  only  adequate  revelation.  Any  signifi¬ 
cance  the  miracle  may  have  can  only  be  found  in  this  in¬ 
herent  truth  of  things. 

The  miracle  frequently  springs  up  in  connection  with 
inadequate  spiritual  powers,  and  adds  to  their  weakness. 
Thus  Christ  was  slow  to  avail  himself  of  this  method  of 
impression,  and  brought  to  it  exposure  and  rebuke.  A 
wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and 
no  sign  shall  be  given  it.  The  adulterous  diversion  of 
the  mind  from  its  true  spiritual  life  found  expression  in  a 
desire  for  some  religious  sign,  some  sensuous  impression. 
To  overpower  the  diverting,  bewildering  effect  of  the  mir¬ 
acle,  calls  for  a  spiritual  movement  so  dominant  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  miracle  unnecessary. 

Whatever  proof  we  may  attach  to  the  miracle,  it  remains 
a  transient  and  inferior  resource  of  faith.  Thus  Christ 
says  to  Thomas,  “  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  be¬ 
lieved  ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen  me,  and  yet 
have  believed.”  The  highest  form  of  belief  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  the  miracle.  Thus  again  we  find  Christ  seeking  a 
faith  antecedent  to  the  miracle,  and  in  connection  with 
which  the  miracle  was  wrought.  “  He  did  not  many 
mighty  works  there  because  of  their  unbelief.”  The  fflir* 
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acle  is  not  the  cure  of  unbelief,  but  unbelief  is  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  miracle.  The  spiritual  power  of  Christ  over 
physical  events,  which,  while  it  bore  the  appearance  of  the 
miraculous,  was  deeply  planted  in  the  interaction  of  the 
higher  and  the  lower  nature  in  man,  was  held  in  constant 
check,  lest  a  series  of  wonders  should  take  the  place  of  a 
series  of  revelations ;  lest  he  should  be  found  providing 
loaves  and  fishes  for  an  idle,  curious  multitude,  and  not 
feeding  eager  minds  and  hungry  hearts  with  divine  truth 
and  divine  love.  The  man  who  was  healed  of  his  leprosy 
was  bidden  to  tell  no  man.  He  was  left  to  an  immediate 
performance  of  his  duties  and  a  silent  cogitation  of  the 
blessing  received. 

The  revealing  power  of  the  miracle  is  nothing.  Those 
persons  who  have  believed  most  in  miracles  have  often 
been  very  slow  in  finding  their  way  into  truth.  In  the 
mastery  of  the  spirit  over  its  conditions  of  life,  we  must 
start  with  the  spirit  itself,  and  be  able  to  feel  that  every 
concession  of  physical  forces  in  its  presence  is  a  normal 
concession  to  the  government  of  ideas,  a  part  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  power  of  the  supernatural  over  the  natural.  The 
miracle,  by  the  importance  we  attach  to  it,  serves  to  belit¬ 
tle  and  to  hide  the  profound  underlying  relation  of  events. 

If  these  are  the  bearings  of  the  miracle,  we  see  what  a 
step  has  been  taken  toward  sound  thought  in  bringing 
back  the  mind  to  a  peaceful  and  well-ordered  repose  on 
natural  law — the  habitual  method  of  God.  To  that  more 
full  and  accurate  knowledge  which  we  term  science,  we 
owe  a  more  just  conception  of  that  magnificent  and  untir¬ 
ing  march  of  events  which  we  term  nature.  Nature  has 
ceased  to  be  to  us  an  obstacle,  something  but  partially  and 
awkwardly  adapted  to  its  ends,  and  putting  upon  us  super¬ 
fluous  burdens  in  our  spiritual  growth ;  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  system  calling  for  intervention,  and  has  become  a  fixed 
term  of  order  and  beauty  between  us  and  God,  a  constant 
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revelation  of  his  wisdom  and  love,  and  an  ever-present  con¬ 
dition  of  our  growth  into  them.  The  world,  in  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  its  laws,  lying  within  easy  reach  of  our  hands, 
has  become  the  basis  of  our  knowledge,  the  condition  of 
our  labor,  the  ground  of  our  trust,  and  the  ever-present 
term  of  our  spiritual  discipline — the  garden  in  which  we 
walk  with  God.  It  lies  as  a  secure  expression  of  thought, 
a  determinate  means  of  interaction,  between  us  and  God. 
Of  all  the  gains  to  faith  none  has  been  greater  than  that 
by  which  we  have  come  to  think  of  the  world  as  the  word 
of  God  to  us. 

This  great  advance  has  not  been  made  without  liabili¬ 
ties  to  error.  We  secure  an  equilibrium  of  thought  under 
the  conflict  of  extreme  tendencies.  The  ball  is  sent  spin¬ 
ning  from  the  blow  of  the  last  player,  and  must  be  restored 
to  the  field  by  a  counter-stroke.  For  the  meaningless  in¬ 
tervention  of  spiritual  agents  have  been  substituted,  in 
many  minds,  absolute  causes,  which  know  no  flexibility, 
and  stand  on  no  terms  of  .sympathy  with  men.  This  is 
winning  a  world  of  order,  but  is  losing  the  spiritual  life 
which  that  order  is  fitted  to  secure.  As  the  too  impres¬ 
sionable  child  may,  in  the  stern  command  of  the  father, 
miss  the  wisdom  and  the  grace  of  guidance  it  contains,  so 
we,  thrust  back  suddenly  on  physical  law,  find  this  law  to 
lie  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  us  and  God.  The 
physical  world  l)ecoines  a  supreme  reality,  opaque  to  love, 
and  chilling  with  its  shadow  our  higher  affections  and  in¬ 
spirations.  Spirit  can  thrive  only  with  spirit.  To  be  in¬ 
closed  in  mere  matter,  to  be  bound  fast  by  law,  is  .solitary 
imprisonment.  The  vitality  of  the  world,  its  spiritual  vi¬ 
tality,  is  its  most  es.sential  feature.  The  unborn  child  no 
more  needs  the  enveloping  parental  life,  than  the  unborn 
spirit  of  man  a  kindred  inclosure  of  the  divine  life.  In 
the  measure  in  which  the  world  becomes  mechanical  it  be¬ 
comes  dead;  its  power  to  beget  life  forsakes  it.  No  law  is 
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more  universal  than  the  law  that  life  springs  from  life. 
The  moment  the  world  ceases  to  be  spiritually  alive,  it 
ceases  to  be  able  to  beget  spiritual  life. 

The  next  step  of  thought  restores  this  power  of  the 
world,  and  gives  us  the  immanence  and  transcendence  of 
God.  Reasons  once  more  underlie  causes  and  are  in  liv¬ 
ing  fellowship  with  them.  We  are  not  sent  into  a  spirit¬ 
ually  barren  world,  in  search  of  causes  only,  ultimately 
lodged  in  things.  A  wise  and  tender  Personal  Presence  is 
felt  to  inclose  the  things  themselves,  growing  up  with 
them  into  a  beautiful  and  lovable  world.  The  world  is  a 
divine  world,  first  infolding  the  mind  of  God  and  then  un¬ 
folding  it. 

Even  the  skeptical  thought,  to  which  we  have  been  so 
much  indebted,  begins  to  feel  this  counter-flow  toward  a 
spiritual  world.  The  school  of  Huxley  ceases  to  affirm 
any  absolute  force  in  physical  law  which  renders  interven¬ 
tion  impossible,  and  simply  denies  the  adequacy  of  the 
proof.  The  Unknowable  of  Spencer  takes  on  more  and 
more  of  the  divine  attributes. 

The  spiritual  powers  have  been  enfeebled  by  abiding 
.  too  long  and  too  exclusively  in  the  presence  of  physical 
relations.  Matter  gains  thereby  not  only  an  omnipresent 
reality,  but  a  reality  independent  of  mind.  Its  inner  ra¬ 
tionality  is  lost  in  the  surface  impression.  It  becomes  a 
struggle  to  win  again  for  spiritual  uses  the  explanatory 
powers  by  which  this  whole  process  of  inquiry  has  been 
carried  on.  The  mind  betrays  itself  in  its  last  steps.  We 
sink  into  that  most  unphilosophical  skepticism  in  which 
convictions  become  a  series  of  sensuous  impressions,  im¬ 
pressions  constantly  vanishing  in  agnosticism.  We  need 
to  recover  the  power  of  thought ;  the  power  to  regain  the 
clues  of  knowledge ;  the  power  to  reach,  even  by  means  of 
error,  deeper  and  ever  deeper  into  the  intellectual  sub¬ 
stance  of  things.  We  are  not  to  be  lost  in  the  meaning  of 
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words  and  the  construction  of  sentences,  but  to  bring  to 
words  and  sentences  the  underlying  idea  which  alone 
unites  them. 

There  is  still  a  remnant  of  that  acute  yet  stupid  nihil- 
ism  of  Hume,  disclosed  in  the  assertion  that  miracles,  one 
and  all,  must  lack  proof.  If  we  think  this,  it  is  because 
we  have  not  gotten  fully  back  into  a  world  of  reasons;  we 
are  still  stumbling  about  among  causes.  There  can  be,  in 
a  rational  world,  no  physical  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rea¬ 
sons.  The  procedure  of  such  a  world  lies  in  the  line  of 
reason.  An  immediate  and  gracious  purpose  accomplishes 
itself  through  causes  which  have  no  claims  as  against  the 
wisdom  of  the  mind  which  employs  them.  Nothing  be¬ 
longs  to  law  simply  as  law.  Its  strength  lies  only  in  the 
purposes  it  subserves.  If  the  gracious  purpose  cannot  push 
its  way  through  the  law,  the  law  loses  its  right  to  be. 

The  question  of  the  miracle  has  thus  become  one  of  rea¬ 
sons,  one  of  spiritual  nurture.  There  is  no  invincibility  in 
things  which  fetters  the  mind  in  the  discussion,  and  com¬ 
pels  it  to  sacrifice  its  own  welfare  in  behalf  of  a  mechanical 
regularity  among  things.  We  have  no  occasion  to  demand 
impossible  or  extreme  proof  of  miracles ;  we  have  occasion 
to  see  and  to  feel  most  profoundly  the  orderly  and  rational 
ways  of  spiritual  development,  and  not  to  suffer  some  er¬ 
ratic  and  childish  impulse  to  step  between  us  and  the  se¬ 
vere  training  of  this  school  of  wisdom.  When  wisdom  ut¬ 
ters  her  voice,  we  must  be  ready  to  hear  it,  and  to  accept 
the  new  words  of  instruction.  The  inner  depths  of  thought, 
like  a  living  plant,  are  ever  bringing  to  the  light  fresh 
blossoms,  and  on  them  the  laws  which  have  hitherto  given 
form  and  color  do  not  rest  as  a  finality.  It  is  not  only 
possible,  but  most  probable,  that,  at  times,  the  natural  shall 
feel  an  unusual  force  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  thick 
crowding  of  events  strike  out  strange  light. 

In  a  complex  physical  and  spiritual  world  like  ours,  a 
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waiting  attitude,  one  in  which  we  are  not  bound  to  believe, 
much  less  to  disbelieve, — our  only  obligation  that  of  a 
teachable  temper — is  most  rational.  Thus  are  we  best 
able  to  make  out  the  sweep  of  the  divine  thought.  We  are 
neither  dogmatic  in  belief  nor  in  unbelief.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  wait  till  the  progress  of  the  day  dispels  the  mist. 
We  do  not  deny  knowledge  in  a  hasty  agnosticism ;  we 
wait  for  it  till  it  comes. 

Another  form  of  supernaturalism  is  found  in  the  answer 
to  prayer.  The  world  is  a  very  different  thing  spiritually 
with  and  without  the  freedom  of  prayer — the  communion 
of  the  finite  spirit  with  the  Infinite  Spirit.  Prayer,  unlike 
the  miracle,  strikes  at  once  at  the  very  heart  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  world.  The  primary  function  of  the  physical  world 
in  reference  to  man,  is  to  furnish  a  field  of  work,  and  this 
function  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  slight  modifica¬ 
tion  of  miracles,  at  remote  intervals.  The  function  of  the 
spiritual  world  in  reference  to  man  is  spiritual  growth,  and 
this  function  is  greatly  restricted  if  prayer,  the  most  direct 
and  spontaneous  expression  of  the  mind,  is  not  in  order. 

In  view  of  human  experience,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  prayer  has  been  a  wholesome,  uplifting  force  in  life. 
Man  is  in  so  many  ways  dependent  on  spiritual  influences, 
cherishes  so  many  hopes,  suffers  so  many  fears,  needs  so 
much  encouragement,  feels  the  necessity  for  so  much  pa¬ 
tience,  that  his  very  existence,  like  that  of  a  child,  is  a  per¬ 
petual  petition,  and  cannot  be  fulfilled  aside  from  prayer. 
The  words  that  express  it  are  simply  a  more  distinct  and 
effective  realization  of  the  facts  which  envelop  the  spirit. 
Prayer  is  wholesome,  because  it  increases  the  power  to  do 
and  the  power  to’ bear,  and  renews  the  fountains  of  life. 
It  is  uplifting,  because  it  guides  the  mind  to  the  spiritual 
force  of  the  world,  leads  it  to  feel  its  true  significance, 
unites  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  and  suffuses  each  with 
the  other.  Men  secure  by  means  of  prayer  a  deep,  navi- 
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gable  current  for  all  the  energies  and  affections  of  a  higher 
life.  This  is  expressed  in  the  comprehensive  words,  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you.  Prayer  sets  in  motion  and  sus¬ 
tains  the  physical  and  spiritual  elements  which  concur  in 
its  answer.  If  prayer  is  thus  inevitable,  wholesome,  and 
uplifting,  it  thereby  becomes  a  law  of  our  spiritual  life, 
and  implies  conditions  suitable  to  it.  The  need  of  prayer 
and  the  answer  of  prayer  are  correlative  facts.  The  widest 
induction  assures  us  that  each  form  of  life,  in  its  tenden¬ 
cies,  involves  the  relations  of  its  environment  to  it;  the 
two  stand  in  complete  adjustment.  To  deny  the  validity 
of  prayer  and  to  repress  its  expression  thus  become  an  ef¬ 
fort  in  suspension  of  spiritual  life,-  and  in  neglect  of  its 
primary  dependence.  Prayer  lies  in  the  line  of  evolution, 
if  we  are  to  accept  this  bent  of  the  human  heart  heaven¬ 
ward. 

Prayer  may  be  united,  and  must  be  united,  to  that  pre¬ 
dominating  sense  of  law  in  the  physical  world  which  our 
empirical  inquiry  impresses  upon  us.  Otherwise,  it  lapses 
into  misdirected  impulses,  ineffective  forms,  and  indolent 
ways,  all  of  which  so  easily  beset  our  resort  to  the  super¬ 
natural.  Work  under  natural  law  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
prayer  under  spiritual  law  to  make  either  fully  effective. 
The  true  affiliation  justifies  them  both. 

Prayer  is  a  medium  of  communication  by  which  we  en¬ 
ter  into  the  aims  and  feelings  of  the  spiritual  world  and 
make  them  our  own.  The  earlier  petitions  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  are  preeminently  of  this  tenure.  Hallowed  be  thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  The  utterance  of  these  words  gives  an 
attitude  of  mind  in  the  highest  degree  spiritual. 

We  can  hardly  attribute  too  much  freedom,  too  much 
flexibility,  to  the  spiritual  world.  A  daily  converse  of 
facts,  fixed  indeed  in  their  general  direction,  but  constant- 
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ly  changeable  in  their  personal  form  and  force,  goes  on  be¬ 
tween  us  and  God.  The  fresh  day  and  the  new  revelation 
and  the  renewed  life  are  all  one.  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  declareth  knowledge.  It  is 
in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  growth  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  world  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  should  bring  to 
us  suggestions  suitable  to  our  wants.  This  is  what  we  are 
hourly  doing  with  each  other.  Such  suggestions  give  oc¬ 
casions  to  the  mind’s  action ;  they  in  no  way  embarrass  it. 
It  matters  not  that  the  manner  of  this  intercourse  is  not 
perfectly  defined ;  it  belongs  to  its  very  nature  that  it 
should  not  be.  This  is  the  method  of  the  deeper  impulses 
through  the  whole  world.  The  highest  poetic  tempera¬ 
ment  abides  habitually  in  these  subtler  reactions.  The  pe¬ 
tition,  “Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil,”  implies  this  concurrent  movement  of  outer  condi¬ 
tions  and  inner  life,  forever  walking  with  each  other.  “  For¬ 
give  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,”  expresses  the 
growing  concurrence  of  the  human  and  the  divine  temper. 

While  the  spiritual  world  is  the  primary  field  of  prayer, 
we  cannot  exclude  prayer  from  the  physical  world.  The 
.two  skirt  on  each  other,  in  their  entire  extent,  maintain 
the  most  continuous  and  subtle  action  and  reaction,  and 
are,  to  human  experience,  quite  inseparable.  As  long  as 
the  mind  makes  the  body  its  instrument,  without  in  any 
way  suspending  or  escaping  its  physical  laws,  w’e  may  not 
imagine,  with  a  process  of  reasoning  more  subtile  than 
wise,  that  God  will  find  any  difficulty  in  infusing  his  grace 
into  the  ongoing  of  physical  events.  If  we  were  to  ask 
nothing  which  involved  material  conditions,  we  should 
quickly  fall  into  confusion  and  weakness  in  our  petitions. 
The  problem  would  be  much  too  difficult  for  us,  and  the 
underlying  supposition  would  be  found  benumbing  to  faith. 
We  are  at  liberty  to  put  forth  the  prayer  which  lies  in  the 
line  of  our  highest  apprehension  of  want,  leaving  its  an- 
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swer  and  the  method  of  its  answer  with  God.  If  prayer 
does  not  mean  this,  it  means  very  little  to  any  purpose  in 
the  presence  of  our  mixed  experience  and  confused  appre¬ 
hension. 

Yet  an  event  that  involves  a  manifest  suspension  of  nat¬ 
ural  law  does  not  lie  within  the  purvey  of  prayer.  Nat¬ 
ural  law,  when  it  has  taken  effect,  is  a  declaration  of  the 
divine  will,  and  that  will  once  expressed  may  well  restrain 
prayer.  David  prayed  for  the  life  of  his  child  till  the 
child  was  dead.  When  it  was  dead,  he  arose  from  the 
earth,  washed  and  anointed  himself,  and  changed  his  ap¬ 
parel  and  came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Paul  besought 
the  Lord  thrice  that  his  thorn  in  the  flesh  might  depart 
from  him,  and  then  accepted  it  under  the  assurance,  My 
grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  you.  This  hovering  between 
the  possible  and  the  impossible,  resting  on  the  divine  will, 
is  a  most  rational  discipline,  deeply  embodied  in  prayer. 

The  mind,  imbued  with  a  sense  of  causes  simply,  may 
think  this  attitude  of  prayer  a  stupid  double-dealing  of  the 
mind  with  itself,  a  weak  hoping  for  things  which  natural 
data  do  not  include.  We  make  answer,  that  this  riddle  of 
God’s  gift  in  the  external  world  is  no  more  difficult  to  read 
than  that  contained  in  our  own  lives.  As  spiritual  beings 
we  are  inclosed  in  physical  dependencies ;  yet  we  are  aid¬ 
ed,  not  smothered,  by  them.  In  a  world  in  which  there  is 
this  pervasive  interplay  of  matter  and  mind,  mind  must 
seize  and  retain  its  initiative.  We  can  only  have  an  il¬ 
lusion  of  wisdom  if  we  regard  the  world  as  physical  to  its 
very  core.  The  substance  of  wisdom  at  once  slips  from  us. 
The  hawk  poised  motionless  on  its  wings,  using  the  air  as 
a  nest,  and  looking  down  composedly  on  the  inferior  lives 
that  creep  and  walk  and  run  beneath  it,  is  not  less  natural 
than  these  prone  creatures  of  whose  limitations  it  makes  a 
mock.  Our  wisdom  is  to  be  true  to  our  own  nature.  We 
can  no  more  allow  causes  to  repress  reasons  than  reasons 
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to  forget  causes.  This  subject  of  the  supernatural  has  of¬ 
fered  itself,  in  many  ways,  to  my  mind  during  a  long  life, 
and  I  still  feel  that  the  deepest  revelation  of  the  world  sus¬ 
tains  the  spirit  in  even  poise  on  these  two  wings  of  thought — 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 

The  problem  of  the  freedom  and  the  validity  of  thought 
repeats  itself  in  closely  allied  terms  in  this  problem  of  the 
supernatural — the  Divine  Soul  of  the  world  present  in  the 
world  for  its  momentary  guidance  and  government.  It  is 
irrational  to  think  ourselves  free  and  nothing  else  free  in 
the  universe.  This  is  not  only  to  regard  ourselves  as  in¬ 
comparably  superior  to  all  that  incloses  us,  it  is  to  create  a 
suffocating  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  our  higher  pow¬ 
ers  are  sure  to  perish.  If  vve  are  to  live  and  move  and 
have  a  spiritual  being,  we  must  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  in  God.  No  other  correlation  is  possible  to  us. 
We  are  so  in  the  image  of  God  that  without  the  presence 
of  God  we  are  alien  and  strangers  in  the  world  to  which 
we  belong.  A  sense  of  the  consistency  of  things,  itself  the 
depth  of  reason,  makes  us  sure  of  a  pervasive  spiritual 
Power. 

The  two  supports  of  faith  are  as  sure  as  anything  can  be 
in  human  thought.  The  first  is  the  certainty  of  independ¬ 
ent  power — the  mind’s  ability  to  seek,  to  find,  and  to  use 
the  truth.  Without  this  the  whole  structure  of  knowledge 
crumbles  into  dust.  The  second  is  the  coherence  of  the 
world — rationally  apprehended  and  empirically  known — 
within  itself,  the  constructive  harmony  of  its  several  parts. 

If  the  relation  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  is 
somewhat  as  we  have  sketched  it,  two  things  follow.  The 
past,  in  spite  of  its  errors,  is  gathered  up  in  the  present ; 
and  the  present  is  passing  into  a  brighter  future  by  virtue  of 
one  continuous  movement.  There  has  been  and  is  a  true 
spiritual  evolution,  a  perpetual  growth  toward  the  light. 

It  does  not  do  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  world  has 
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been  continuous  superstition,  endlessly  diversified  error. 
By  such  an  assertion  we  trip  our  own  feet  as  certainly  as 
the  feet  of  other  people.  We  must  find  a  path  of  progress 
in  the  past,  if  we  are  to  have  any  correction  in  the  present 
or  hope  in  the  future.  It  is  the  continuity  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  its  undeniably  evolutionary  character,  which  jus¬ 
tifies  its  successive  steps  as  factors  in  growth.  If  men 
have,  from  the  beginning,  been  forcing  their  way  into  a 
spiritual  world,  and  that  world  proves  a  delusion,  then 
there  is  small  confidence  to  be  placed  in  their  faculties, 
however  employed.  We  lose  the  overwhelming  induction 
of  validity  and  reality  in  the  intellectual  world. 

The  sense  of  the  supernatural  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a 
mastery  of  the  natural.  Human  skill  and  human  will  pen¬ 
etrate  far  more  deeply  into  causes  than  ever  before.  The 
voice  of  man  runs  a  thousand  miles  and  is  still  unwearied. 
Indeed,  the  chief  value  of  the  recognition  of  the  stability 
of  physical  law  has  been  the  larger  mental  scope  gained 
thereby.  No  matter  how  much  the  world  towers  in  strength, 
the  feet  of  men  are  still  above  it. 

In  the  intellectual  kingdom  the  growth  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural  is  equally  marked.  Wisdom  and  love  find  identifica¬ 
tion  in  the  charaeter  of  God,  and,  as  ever-growing  forces  in 
society,  give  promise  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Purity 
of  heart,  as  a  true  reconciliation  of  the  wants  and  powers 
of  men,  is  becoming  a  medium  of  strength,  a  coalescence 
of  the  life  of  man  with  the  life  of  God.  The  world,  phys¬ 
ical  and  spiritual,  submits  to  nothing  so  absolutely  as  to 
goodness.  We  shall  never  truly  interpret  the  natural,  much 
less  master  it  in  its  service  to  man,  till  it  becomes  to  us  a 
perfect  reflection  of  the  supernatural,  a  limit  along  which 
the  thoughts  of  man  and  the  thoughts  of  God  meet  in  per¬ 
petual  creation. 

The  miracles  of  Christ  reach  here  their  highest  intelli¬ 
gibility,  as  spiritual  power  winning  a  new  and  deeper  hold 
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on  the  physical  world.  The  spirit,  ordinarily  so  checked 
by  ignorance  and  held  back  by  sin,  begins  in  Christ  to 
force  a  more  beneficent  way  among  things.  There  is  a 
power  in  a  pure,  wise,  and  comprehensive  purpose  as  yet 
but  partially  disclosed  to  us.  The  spirit  heals  the  spirit, 
and  in  healing  the  spirit  begins  to  heal  the  body.  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  renovating  force  of  a  new  life. 
All  real  victory  is  a  conquest  of  inner,  spiritual  power  over 
external  conditions.  The  natural  discloses  its  true  glory 
as  the  medium  of  the  supernatural. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  GROWING  SOCIALISM. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  ANDREW  BURNS  CHAI.MERS. 

“  All  that  I  have  is  mine,  and  all  that  you  have  is  mine 
if  I  can  get  it,”  is  an  expression  of  the  selfish  individual* 
ism  of  our  race  at  the  beginning.  Every  babe  begins 
where  the  race  began, — in  selfishness.  The  great  race- 
man  was  ready  selfishly  to  seize  and  appropriate  everything, 
bidden  and  forbidden ;  the  baby  of  to  day  will  toddle  off 
his  own  yard  to  the  playground  of  his  little  neighbor,  and 
become  a  first-class  freebooter.  To  the  strong  baby  belong 
the  spoils  of  the  selfish  struggle.  Each  individual  is  a 
miniature  of  the  race.  The  human  family  began  in  indi¬ 
vidualism,  and  is  surely,  if  slowly,  going  toward  socialism ; 
the  individual  always  begins  in  selfishness,  and  gradually 
grows  toward  unselfishness.  The  last  man  of  the  race 
must  win  anew  in  his  personal  life  the  victories  that  all 
the  struggles  of  our  humanity  have  won  since  the  begin¬ 
ning.  All  the  dead  ancestors  of  a  man  arise  from  the 
grave  of  a  hundred  thousand  years,  and  compel  him — a 
new  child  of  the  race — to  conquer  them  anew,  on  his 
march  toward  the  goal  of  goodness. 

If  each  individual  has,  gathered  up  in  his  completed 
physical  life,  all  the  elementary  forms  of  animal  life,  from 
the  simplest  protoplasmic  process  to  the  Divine-human 
form,  shall  he  not  personally  pass  through  all  the  degrees 
of  growth,  mentally  and  morally?  At  one  period  in  his 
development  he  has  no  more  mentality  than  a  tadpole ;  at 
another,  no  more  spirituality  than  a  Hottentot. 
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Original  sin  was  man’s  earliest  possession,  according  to 
theologians ;  if  proved  that  he  had  original  sin,  it  was  his 
only  possession,  according  to  biologists.  The  theologian 
and  the  scientist  believe  now  that  man  had  no  more  origi¬ 
nal  sin  than  he  had  original  art  or  science  or  literature. 
He  had  nothing  originally  except  a  bundle  of  hereditary 
tendencies,  plus  a  power,  not  his  own,  that  has  made  for 
progress.  The  race  goes  back  to  Adam  to  find  Eden ;  the 
individual  finds  both  Adam  and  Eden  in  his  personal  his¬ 
tory.  If  the  race  has  a  memory  of  an  Eden,  where  all  were 
perfect  and  innocent,  the  individual  has  the  same  memory 
of  a  time  when  he  lived  unconscious  of  selfish  choices  and 
innocent  of  willful  transgression.  A  baby  without  cloth¬ 
ing  and  without  shame  is  in  Eden.  He  must  go  from 
Eden,  even  as  the  race  did,  and  the  Eden  of  the  future  for 
him  is  better  than  the  Eden  of  the  past,  even  as  it  is  for 
the  race.  Wherever  there  are  undeveloped  and  unclothed 
races  or  individuals,  there  is  Eden  to-day. 

The  “flaming  swords”  that  kept  the  first  man  from  re¬ 
turning  to  the  race-Eden,  forbid  the  last  man  from  return¬ 
ing  to  his  personal  Eden  of  ignorant  innocence.  Eden  for 
the  race  was  individualism ;  Eden  for  the  individual  is  the 
territory  of  selfishness  out  of  which  he  came.  Both  the 
race  and  the  individual  began  in  selfishness,  and  must  ac¬ 
quire  the  virtue  of  service.  Socialism  has  grown,  and  is 
growing,  from  individualism.  Man  began  to  care  only  for 
himself ;  he  has  learned  to  care  for  others.  The  natural¬ 
ist  now  believes,  with  the  moralist,  that  care  for  others  is 
as  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  race  as  self-care. 

The  ethical  tendency  has  from  the  beginning  been  al¬ 
truistic.  The  first  selfish  conception,  “what  I  have  is 
mine,  and  what  you  have  is  mine  if  I  can  get  it,”  became 
modified  to  this  statement :  “  What  I  have  is  mine,  and 
what  you  have  is  yours  if  you  can  keep  it.”  This  was  an 
evident  advance  in  the  moral  standard ;  it  was  an  expres- 
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sion  of  justice.  Men  came  to  feel  that  the  strong  should 
not  take  everything  from  the  weak. 

The  Mosaic  legislation  is  the  most  ancient  expression  of 
this  law  of  justice.  That  legislation  is  summed  up  in  the 
statement,  “  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
Fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  when  they  took  both 
eyes  for  one,  it  was  a  distinct  ethical  progress  to  get  men 
to  be  willing  to  take  only  one  eye.  In  a  time  when  the 
taking  of  one  tooth  cost  the  offender  all  his  teeth,  it  must 
have  seemed  too  high  a  standard  for  men  to  reach,  to  take 
only  “a  tooth  for  a  tooth.”  The  good  man  was  the  one 
who  took  an  eye  for  an  eye ;  the  bad  man,  the  one  who 
took  both  eyes  for  one. 

This  law  of  justice  is  the  foundation  of  much  of  our 
modern  business.  A  man  is  considered  honest  who  gives 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Justice  led  to 
mercy.  Now  the  ideal  expression  of  life  is  this:  All  that 
you  have  is  yours,  and  all  that  I  have  is  yours  if  you  need 
it.  This  altruistic  principle  seems  very  difficult  of  attain¬ 
ment.  Men  say  that  it  is  too  high  a  standard  for  human 
life.  One  cannot  behold  the  selfishness  of  his  day,  and 
believe  that  society  is  living  by  this  law  of  love ;  one  can¬ 
not  take  the  age  view,  and  doubt  that  society  is  moving  in 
this  direction.  There  are  evidences  of  progress  from  indi¬ 
vidualism  to  socialism. 

If  it  took  ten  thousand  years  for  men  to  pass  from  “All 
I  have  is  mine,  and  all  you  have  is  mine,”  to  “All  I  have 
is  mine,  and  all  you  have  is  yours,”  it  may  also  take  ten 
thousand  years  to  prepare  the  world  to  say,  “  All  you  have 
is  yours,  and  all  I  have  is  yours  to  serve  you  in  the  high¬ 
est  things.”  Ethnology  teaches  that  the  race  began  in 
selfishness;  history  proves  that  the  world  has  been  going 
from  selfishness  to  service.  The  present  generation  is  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  truth,  that  the  movement  toward  altruism  is 
still  in  progress. 
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True  socialism,  which  has  its  foundation  in  love,  is 
sometimes  confused  with  anarchism.  They  are  distinctly 
opposite.  Anarchism  grows  out  of  hatred ;  socialism  is  the 
fruit  of. love.  Anarchism  selfishly  says :  “You  must  give 
me  what  you  have  ” ;  true  socialism  generously  says  :  “We 
should  give  of  what  we  have.”  Anarchism  wants  to  get; 
socialism  wants  to  give.  Anarchism  is  for  self ;  socialism 
is  for  others.  Anarchism  is  waning;  socialism  is  waxing. 
Anarchism  says:  “All  yours  is  mine”;  socialism  says: 
“All  mine  is  yours,  if  I  may  serve  your  real  life.”  Social¬ 
ism  is  founded  on,  “  We  should  bear  one  another’s  bur¬ 
dens,”  said  by  the  strong  in  recognition  of  the  debt  of  duty 
to  the  weak.  When  the  law  is,  “  Every  man  for  himself,” 
the  Devil  gets  the  foremost  as  well  as  the  hindmost.  When 
the  law  becomes,  “  Every  man  for  his  neighbor,”  the  Devil, 
or  selfishness,  will  be  no  more;  for  the  kingdom  of  kind¬ 
ness  will  have  come,  and  cooperation,  instead  of  competi¬ 
tion,  will  then  be  the  law  of  life. 

The  socialism  of  love  was  manifested  by  the  early 
Christian  church.  They  shared — the  weak  with  the 
strong — in  the  common  possessions  and  opportunities.  It 
was  the  socialism  of  love,  and  not  the  socialism  of  law,  that 
compelled  them  “to  give  to  all  men  as  every  man  had 
need.”  Socialism  that  is  the  result  of  an  inward  love 
usually  leads  to  a  .socialism  of  outward  law;  but  the  social¬ 
ism  of  love  is  before  the  socialism  of  law.  This  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  socialism, — that  each  is  to  serve;  that  the 
strong  belong  to  the  weak  for  help;  that  thewi.se  owe 
much  to  the  unwise;  that  the  good  have  a  debt  of  service 
to  the  bad, — is  revolutionizing  our  pre.sent  thinking  and 
living.  All  power,  individual,  institutional,  or  national, 
must  be  judged  by  this  law  of  service. 

The  suicidal  competitive  system  in  business  is  doomed. 
Competition  remains,  but  it  is  a  vanishing  quantity  in 
commerce.  The  process  of  eliminating  the  factor  of  com- 
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petition  in  the  industrial  problem  has  been  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressing  within  the  past  decade.  When  man  comes  to  be 
unwilling  to  greedily  grasp  from  his  brother  in  the  same 
household,  he  is  on  the  way  to  treating  his  brother-man,  of 
another  color  and  condition,  unselfishly.  When  love,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  socialism,  begins  to  work  in  him, 
it  is  then  only  a  matter  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  until  the 
the  demon  of  selfishness  will  be  finally  cast  out  of  world. 

Our  present  progress  in  socialism  is  the  result  of  a  pain¬ 
ful  process  from  individualism.  Business  men  in  the  same 
line  of  trade  tried  to  undersell  each  other,  until  they 
learned  the  folly  of  a  selfish  individualism;  then  they  be¬ 
gan  a  limited  socialism.  They  destroyed  selfishness  in 
their  own  line  of  business,  but  retained  it  beyond  their  par¬ 
ticular  trade.  They  realized  first  that  socialism  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  competition  in  their  particular  branch  of  business; 
they  are  learning  since  that  this  principle  of  brotherhood, 
which  was  given  a  limited  application,  is  universal.  Com¬ 
binations  of  capital  have  been  the  product  of  the  spirit  of 
socialism.  If  the  selfish  spirit  has  been  retained  in  the 
particular  combination,  it  has  remained  only  to  be  more 
fully  exorcised  by  a  combination  of  combinations  of  capi¬ 
tal.  All  efforts  to  repress  further  combinations  of  capital 
have  been  futile,  because  they  have  been  against  the  eter¬ 
nal  evolution  from  individualism  to  socialism. 

Not  until  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  we 
seethe  million-dollar  combination  of  capital;  in  the  first 
months  of  the  twentieth  century  we  have  the  billion-dollar 
socialism  among  capitalists, — and  this  notwithstanding 
much  shortsighted  legislation  against  capitalistic  combina¬ 
tions.  It  is  as  easy  to  suppress  by  legislation  the  tendency 
toward  a  larger  socialization  of  capital  as  it  would  be  to 
eradicate,  by  legal  enactment,  the  growing  spirit  of  bro¬ 
therhood  among  men.  When  the  million-dollar  combina¬ 
tions  grew  weary  applying  the  principle  of  hate  and  indi- 
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vidualism,  they  formed  the  billion-dollar  brotherhood  of 
capitalists  in  which  to  apply  the  principle  of  socialism, — 
toward  each  other.  After  there  are  other  billion-dollar 
combinations  of  capital  formed,  and  they  come  to  know 
the  results  of  the  ruinous  policy  of  competition,  we  shall 
have  the  further  socialization  of  capital  in  the  trillion-dol- 
lar  combination.  Should  there  be  sufficient  trillion-dollar 
combinations  of  capital,  we  shall  finally  have  the  quadril- 
Hon-dollar  combination, — and  this  will  surely  be  the  com¬ 
plete  socialism  of  capital.  Without  realizing  it,  capital¬ 
ists  have  been,  through  their  combinations  of  combinations, 
the  most  powerful  agencies  at  work  toward  a  complete  in¬ 
dustrial  socialism. 

The  pulpit  has  been  decrying  the  tendency  toward  com¬ 
binations  of  capital ;  the  press  has  been  printing  tons  of 
protests  against  trusts ;  the  politician  has  howled  his  voice 
into  huskiness  against  this  pre-election  evil;  professors  of 
economics  and  sociology  have  prophesied  disaster  for  our 
country;  legislatures  have  enacted  prohibitory  laws; — and 
all  the  time  capital  has  become  more  nearly  socialized  in 
combinations.  The  fight  against  the  trusts  has  been  faith¬ 
fully  fought.  Our  best  men,  from  labor-unionists  to  col¬ 
lege  presidents,  have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  this 
fight  against  the  tendency  of  capitalists  to  eliminate  the 
competitive  principle  and  establish  the  principle  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  cooperation.  It  seems  to  be  a  losing  battle. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  cooperation  has 
been  so  powerful  as  at  present.  After  such  a  war  has  been 
waged  against  trusts  and  lost,  we  must  begin  to  find  some- 
thing  good  in  the  socialism  of  capital,  or  lose  faith  in  the 
future  of  our  country.  On  the  surface  the  combinations 
of  capital  seem  solely  selfish  and  individualistic;  their  ten¬ 
dency  is  toward  unselfishness  and  socialism,  for  a  larger 
number  are  brought  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion.  If  it  be  selfishness,  it  is  farther  removed  from  the 
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individual,  and  when  the  process  of  combination  is  com* 
plete,  selfishness  will  be  destroyed  in  socialism.  If  the  in¬ 
dividual  capitalist  is  still  selfish  in  the  combination  of  cap¬ 
italists,  his  selfishness  is  not  entirely  individualistic,  for  he 
rejoices  that  his  neighbor  capitalist  is  prosperous  with  his 
own  prosperity.  Certain  it  is  that  the  socializing  tendency 
of  capital  has  been  the  parent  of  a  larger  brotherhood  of 
capitalists.  No  one  who  studies  deeply  our  present  social 
problems  thinks  it  wise  or  possible  to  go  back  to  the  in¬ 
dividualism  of  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  move  the  world  back¬ 
ward.  Many  movements  among  men  have  met  the  stern 
opposition  of  the  good,  in  their  time.  The  long  struggle 
between  the  theologian  and  the  evolutionist  is  an  exam¬ 
ple.  Good  men  saw  only  evil  in  the  theory  of  evolution, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  advance  of  this  thought  into  the 
mind  of  the  world.  Good  men  prophesied  the  decline  of 
Christianity  and  the  ruin  of  the  church.  When  pulpit, 
religious  press,  and  well-balanced  conservatives  generally, 
had  made  a  fruitless  fight  against  the  evolutionary  philos¬ 
ophy,  more  men  saw  some  good  in  it.  Now  all  men  ac¬ 
knowledge  it  the  friend- instead  of  the  foe.  When  men 
have  learned  the  folly  of  fighting  the  socialization  of  capi¬ 
tal,  they  will  know  that  the  present  uncontrollable  move¬ 
ment  toward  combinations  has  helped  rather  than  hindered 
the  final  industrial  socialism. 

If  the  impulse  toward  combination  among  capitalists 
were  entirely  selfish,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  growing 
tendency  toward  extreme  miserliness  among  the  individu¬ 
al  capitalists  in  the  combination.  The  picture  of  a  great 
capitalist,  wearied  with  the  competitive  struggle  in  com¬ 
merce,  putting  his  millions  into  the  recently  formed  billion- 
dollar  combination,  that  he  may  have  time  to  bless  count¬ 
less  communities  with  churches  and  public  libraries,  is 
not  altogether  dark ;  nor  does  it  feed  the  faith  that  the  so- 
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cialism  of  capital  is  entirely  without  the  soul  of  good  be¬ 
neath  the  apparent  selfishness.  Before  the  days  of  large 
combinations  of  capital,  there  was  small  philanthropy. 
The  men  who  made  their  money  in  the  selfish  individual¬ 
ism  of  competition,  kept  it  “until  death  did  them  part.” 
It  was  impossible  for  them,  sharing  the  spirit  of  self-seek¬ 
ing  in  their  time,  to  do  what  some  of  them  have  done 
through  their  children,  who  are  heirs  to  the  better  fortune 
of  the  growing  spirit  of  socialism. 

While  capitalists  have  been  unknowingly  forwarding 
socialism,  laboring-men  have  been  working  to  the  same 
end.  There  was  in  the  beginning  an  intense  individual¬ 
ism  among  laborers.  Employers  of  labor  were  willing  to 
encourage  competition  among  laborers,  even  after  they  had 
formed  a  combination  among  themselves.  Laborers  soon 
found  that  what  was  good  for  the  capitalist  was  good  for 
the  laborer.  Fellow-craftsmen  learned  at  length  that  for 
them  to  undersell  each  other  in  the  labor  market  was  no 
less  suicidal  than  for  employers  to  undersell  one  another 
in  the  products  of  their  labor.  The  time  was  when  the 
carpenter  receiving  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  lost  his  op- 
,  portunity  for  work  to  the  carpenter  who  asked  only  one 
dollar  a  day.  When  carpenters  realized  that  competition 
meant  starvation,  they  developed  a  socialism  by  organiz¬ 
ing  a  carpenter’s  union.  Having  destroyed  the  spirit  of 
individualism  in  the  local  field,  and  in  their  special  craft, 
they  retained  this  evil  spirit  toward  workingmen  in  other 
fields  and  crafts,  until  men  from  other  places  came  to  un¬ 
derbid  them  in  the  labor  market.  Then  the  local  union 
saw  the  wisdom  of  a  further  extension  of  the  socialism  of 
labor,  until  by  natural  evolution  there  is  a  national  brother¬ 
hood  of  workingmen.  While  capitalists  were  forming 
combinations  of  combinations,  laborers  were  forming  un¬ 
ions  of  unions,  until  we  now  have  the  million-men  social¬ 
ism  of  labor  and  the  billion-dollar  socialism  of  capital. 
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Both  capitalists  and  laborers  have  been  wrong  in  their 
desire  to  keep  the  other  unorganized.  Employers  have 
been  unfriendly  to  the  trades-unions,  and  employees  have 
foolishly  fought  the  combinations  of  capital.  Capitalists 
have  applied  the  principle  of  a  cooperative  socialism  among 
themselves,  and  the  evil  spirit  of  a  competitive  individual¬ 
ism  toward  laborers.  On  the  other  hand,  laborers  who 
have  found  brotherhood  better  than  competition  among 
themselves,  have  tried  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
in  combinations  of  capital.  Capitalists  have  held  that  the 
foundation  of  the  trades-unions  was  selfishness,  and  that 
they  have  been  organized  only  to  secure  a  larger  wage. 
Granted  that  this  is  the  only  ground  for  the  organization 
of  the  union  of  laborers,  it  is  not  entirely  unworthy  of  a 
body  of  men  to  claim  a  fair  share  of  the  partnership  of 
capital  and  labor  to  provide  better  opportunities  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families.  If  the  labor-union  seems  to  be 
founded  on  selfishness,  it  is  with  the  unselfish  result  that 
the  toiler  in  another  trade,  and  even  in  another  state,  must 
share  the  same  prosperity.  Before  the  combination  of  la¬ 
borers  in  unions,  a  man  would  selfishly  take  the  bread  and 
butter  from  his  neighbor’s  wife  and  children.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  National  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
member  of  a  local  union  will  not  treat  his  brother-laborer 
who  lives  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  country,  selfishly.  If 
the  element  of  selfishness  remains  in  the  socialism  of  la¬ 
bor,  it  has  been  removed  to  a  remote  place.  When  the 
lover  of  his  kind  beholds  the  member  of  the  local  brother¬ 
hood  of  laborers  willing  to  starve  rather  than  underbid  in 
the  labor  market,  his  neighbor  of  another  nationality,  color, 
and  state ;  at  the  same  time,  knov/ing  how  the  brotherhood 
of  laborers  will  support  such  a  one  out  of  work,  and  in 
sickness,  he  cannot  believe  that  the  socialism  of  labor  is 
only  organized  selfishness.  Selfishness  does  not  usually 
manifest  itself  in  deeds  of  brotherly  love.  When  we  see 
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the  individual  capitalist  socializing  his  capital,  to  have 
more  time  for  benefactions,  we  believe  that  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  capital  is  not  wholly  bad ;  when  we  see  the  individ¬ 
ual  in  the  socialism  of  labor  reach  into  his  pocket  and  pay 
his  unfortunate  brother-workingman’s  grocery  bills  and 
doctor  bills,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  socialism  of 
labor  in  unions  is  altogether  evil.  We  must  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  neither  capital  nor  labor  can  go  back  from  a 
slowly  developed  socialism  to  a  vicious  individualism.  No 
generation  can  by  legal  enactment  undo  the  work  of  all 
past  generations.  One  must  find  something  good  in  the 
socialism  of  labor,  or  lose  faith  in  his  kind. 

The  day  of  industrial  individualism  is  gone  for  both  cap¬ 
italist  and  laborer.  Each  seems  satisfied  to  have  it  so  for 
himself,  but  not  for  the  other.  The  capitalist  desires  so¬ 
cialism  for  himself  and  individualism  for  his  employee. 
The  laborer  desires  socialism  for  labor,  but  individualism 
for  capital.  The  time  is  coming  when  each  is  going  to  re¬ 
joice  in  brotherhood  for  the  other.  Capital  usually  seems 
more  prejudiced  against  combinations  of  laborers  than  la¬ 
borers  do  against  the  trusts.  The  time  was  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  employer  engaged  the  individual  laborer,  and 
knew  him  by  name ;  the  time  was  when  the  individual 
employee  saw  and  spoke  to  his  employer.  Now  capital 
employs  labor  through  a  representative,  who  may  speak 
for  a  thousand  capitalists,  but  inconsistently  demands  the 
employing  of  his  men  individually.  If  a  committee  of 
men  representing  a  combination  of  laborers  comes  to  con¬ 
fer  with  a  few  men  who  represent  a  combination  of  capi¬ 
tal,  the  representatives  of  capital  will  say,  “We  do  not  rec¬ 
ognize  you.  We  employ  our  men  individually.”  Sup¬ 
pose  each  man,  as  he  comes  for  employment,  should  say  to 
capital’s  representatives,  “I  do  not  recognize  you.  I  want 
the  individual  capitalist  to  employ  me.”  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  these  few  men  who  manage  the  business  of  this 
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trust  to  get  the  individual  capitalists  to  confer  with  their 
individual  employees.  Combinations  of  labor  have  rights 
as  well  as  combinations  of  capital ;  and  collective  capital 
that  speaks  through  representatives  should  be  willing  to 
speak  to  collective  labor  through  representatives. 

Not  less  but  more  organization  is  needed  in  the  world  of 
capital  and  labor.  Wlien  capital  is  completely  socialized, 
and  labor  fully  organized,  then  the  industrial  world  will 
have  reached  the  final  struggle  in  the  evolution  from  indi* 
vidualism  to  a  complete  socialism.  When  capital  and  la¬ 
bor  learn  that  sympathy  and  cooperation  between  them¬ 
selves  are  better  than  competition,  we  are  going  to  have 
capitalists  admitted  to  the  union,  and  laborers  considered 
a  part  of  the  combination  of  capital.  Already,  in  some  of 
our  best  cities,  representatives  of  capital  are  meeting  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  trades-unions,  and  together  are  adjust¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  the  cooperation  of  capital  and  labor. 
Capitalists  are  becoming  more  kind,  and  are  considering 
the  duties  of  capital  more  than  “the  rights  of  capital." 
The  man  who  puts  both  brain  and  brawn  into  the  business 
is  coming  to  receive  a  more  fair  share  of  the  products  of 
the  partnership  than  he  formerly  received.  Labor  is  also 
becoming  more  reasonable,  and  is  thinking  more  of  duties 
than  “demands.” 

James  Russell  Lowell  gave  a  definition  in  harmony  with 
the  world’s  growing  thought:  “Socialism  means  coopera¬ 
tion  and  community  of  interests, — sympathy.”  With  this 
conception  in  mind,  we  realize  that  there  has  been,  within 
the  past  few  years,  a  marked  advance  in  the  growth  of  so¬ 
cialism.  One  is  compelled  to  believe  that  socialism  is 
good,  or  that  the  world  is  rapidly  going  to  the  bad.  The 
socialism  of  love  prepares  for  the  socialism  of  law.  Law 
becomes  necessary  to  mark  a  point  of  progress  in  the  social 
order,  so  that  the  loveless  lives  may  be  seized  by  a  hand 
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stronger  than  sentiment,  and  compelled  to  obey  the  social 
commands  of  love. 

The  individual  grows  from  self-care  to  care  for  others. 
The  race  has  passed  through  the  same  altruistic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  nation  that  lives  must  have  a  similar  evolu¬ 
tion.  In  the  cemetery  of  the  nations  we  find  no  monu¬ 
ment  with  this  inscription:  “This  nation  died  as  the  result 
of  service  to  the  weak  peoples  of  the  earth.”  We  see  a 
long'jine  of  graves  where  nations  lie  buried  because  they 
lived  to  be  served,  and  not  to  serve.  If  a  selfish  individ¬ 
ualism  is  not  to  be  commended  in  the  unit  of  society,  nei¬ 
ther  is  it  in  the  nation.  The  world  is  still  waiting  for  a 
nation  ^to  arise  in  the  family  of  the  nations,  “not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,”  and  thus  achieve  na¬ 
tional  immortality.  A  strong  individual  taking  advantage 
of  weaker  individuals  in  commerce  is  contemptible.  A 
strong  nation  acting  selfishly  is  unworthy  of  honor  among 
the  nations.  Our  nation  began  in  selfishness,  in  harmony 
with  the  origin  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual.  Our 
first  war  was  for  ourselves;  our  second  was  in  reality  but 
a  continuation  in  1812  of  the  struggle  for  independence, 
begun  a  generation  earlier.  We  began  the  civil  war  for 
ourselves, — to  preserve  the  union  ;  we  ended  it  for  others, 
—to  liberate  a  foreign  race  within  our  borders.  Having 
made  a  national  sacrifice  for  the  black  man  at  home,  it 
was  easier  a  generation  later  for  us  to  serve  the  struggling 
Cubans  abroad.  In  truth  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  thrust  this  nation  into  Cuba’s  struggle  for  the  sake  of 
our  national  aggrandizement.  Our  great  nation  said  that 
she  must  bear  the  weak  nation’s  burden,  and  so  fulfill  the 
law  of  love  among  the  nations.  There  is  a  growing  social¬ 
ism  among  the  nations.  The  strong  nations  are  learning 
to  serve  the  weaker  members  of  the  national  family. 

There  has  also  been  a  growing  socialization  of  educa¬ 
tional  interests  and  opportunities.  No  longer  does  the 
VOI<.  I,IX.  No.  234.  4 
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poor  man  pay  for  the  education  of  his  children.  From  the 
individualism  of  the  rate  bill,  we  have  grown  to  even  so¬ 
cializing  text-books.  The  books  for  all  the  pupils  in  our 
best  city  systems  are  purchased  from  the  common  school 
funds.  If  a  poor  man  presents  a  child  destitute  of  neces¬ 
sary  clothes,  the  community  will  clothe  him,  furnish  him 
books  and  teachers,  that  he  may  have  a  common-school 
education.  There  is  a  growing  intellectual  socialism  which 
recognizes  a  miserliness  of  mind  as  well  as  a  miserliness  of 
money ;  and  that  he  is  most  a  miser  who  holds  the  highest 
possessions  selfishly. 

The  social  settlement  movement  is  an  expression  of  the 
growing  socialism  in  the  realm  of  character.  In  times  of 
industrial  and  educational  individualism,  there  was  also 
individualism  in  character.  Then  men  saved  themselves 
by  separation ;  now  they  save  themselves  by  sympathy.  In 
individualism  he  is  good  who  does  no  bad ;  in  socialism, 
he  is  bad  who  does  no  good.  In  the  great  cities,  men  and 
women  of  the  finest  head  and  heart  culture  have,  through 
the  neighborhood  guilds,  expressed  in  terms  of  character 
the  growing  soul-socialism.  They  have  learned  that  the 
characterful  owe  much  to  the  characterless.  They  have 
socialized  soul,  going  with  their  all  of  heart,  head,  and 
hand,  living  rather  than  saying  to  the  morally  and  men¬ 
tally  needy,  “  All  you  have  is  yours,  and  all  we  have  is 
yours,  for  you  need  it.”  They  believe  that  leaven  belongs 
to  the  lump,  that  light  should  go  to  darkness,  that  love  ' 
owes  all  to  the  loveless  lives.  The  wealthy,  the  wise,  and 
the  worthy  have  become  the  great  debtors,  according  to 
the  best  standards  of  life.  Men  socialized  their  money  be¬ 
fore  they  did  their  minds ;  they  socialized  their  minds  be¬ 
fore  they  did  their  souls ;  they  must  eventually  socialize 
their  all  of  money,  mind,  and  soul  in  the  growing  social¬ 
ism  of  love. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

JEHOVAH-JESUS-MESSIAH. 

The  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  event  which  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  It  is  described  three  times  in  Acts,  and  is 
given  a  prominence  quite  above  that  of  any  other  incident 
mentioned  in  that  book.  Moreover,  that  conversion  was 
a  kind  of  event  in  the  life  of  a  human  soul  so  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  striking,  was  such  a  violent  and  extreme  soul- 
change,  and  produced  such  wide  and  deep  results  upon 
mankind,  that  it  deserves  to  be  studied  with  all  care,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  secret  of  the  sudden  and  tremen¬ 
dous  transformation  which  took  place  in  the  soul  attitude 
of  this  wonderful  genius.  From  all  the  narratives  it  is 
evident  that  the  cause  of  the  change  was  in  the  noonday 
•vision  which  appeared  to  Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus. 
Hence,  if  we  can  only  find  out  just  what  he  did  see  then, 
and  all  that  he  saw,  we  can  penetrate  to  the  innermost  se¬ 
cret  of  that  great  change  wdiich  took  place  in  him.  The 
following  is  offered  as  an  attempt  toward  that  finding  out. 

I.  Saul  saw  and  heard  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  the  Shechi- 
nah  in  heaven.  All  three  accounts  give  the  same  words 
as  spoken  from  the  sky, — “  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  perse- 
cutest”;  Paul  himself  adding  “of  Nazareth”  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  stairs.  And  Ananias,  plainly  referring  to 
Jesus,  said  to  Saul  at  the  healing  in  Damascus,  “  that  thou 
shouldest .  .  .  see  the  Righteous  One,  and  shouldest  hear 
the  voice  of  his  mouth.”  Moreover,  “  the  glory  of  that 
light”  was  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Shechinahof  the  Old 
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Testament,  and  as  the  “bright  cloud”  which  rolled  down 
upon  the  group  on  the  mountain  of  transfiguration;  and 
was  also  the  same  “glory  of  God,”  with  Jesus  standing  in 
it,  which  Stephen  saw  at  his  martyrdom.  , 

II.  Saul  also  saw  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah 
whom  the  prophets  of  old  foretold.  This  is  evident  from 
what  he  heralded  right  after  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews, 
as  we  are  told  in  Acts  ix.  20,  22,  as  follows:  “  And  straight¬ 
way  in  the  synagogues  he  heralded  Jesus,  that  he  is  the 
Son  of  God.”  “And  Saul  grew  strong  more  and  more, 
confounding  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Damascus,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  this  one  [Jesus]  is  the  Messiah.”  The  Greek  has 
ho  Christos^  which  the  Authorized  Version  renders,  “very 
Christ.”  But  Saul  and  the  Jews,  speaking  Hebrew,  as 
they  did,  must  have  used  the  word  “  Messiah,”  of  which 
Christos  is  the  Greek  equivalent ;  and  only  as  we  use  the 
very  word  which  they  used  can  we  get  the  full  historic 
flavor  of  their  speech.  Therefore  I  say,  “the  Messiah.” 

III.  But  the  chief  matter  is  now  to  be  stated.  Along 
with  seeing  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  Saul  also  saw  him  as  Jehovah  incar¬ 
nate.  As  he  gazed  upon  Jesus  standing  in  the  midst  of 
that  “great  light”  “above  the  brightness  of  the  sun," 
even  the  Shechinah  of  God,  “the  glory  of  that  light" 
flashed  into  his  deepest  soul,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  the 
conviction  that  He  upon  whom  he  was  gazing,  and  whose 
voice  he  heard  declaring,  “I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom 
thou  persecutest,”  was  also  the  human  embodiment  of  the 
very  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  this  was  how 
he  was  “the  Son  of  God.”  In  that  glorious,  blinding  vis¬ 
ion  it  was  disclosed  to  Saul,  that  to  Him  upon  whom  he 
was  gazing  there  really  belonged  the  threefold  character 
rightly  expressed  by  the  threefold  name,  Jehovah-Jesus- 
Messiah  ;  and  at  once  he  realized  that  he  had  been  perse¬ 
cuting,  and  was  now  on  his  way  still  further  to  persecute, 
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the  disciples  of  that  very  being  whom  he  and  all  Israel  had 
worshiped  as  Jehovah  from  the  beginning  of  the  nation; 
and  whom  the  prophets  had  foretold  should  come  as  the 
Messiah.  And  it  was  the  direct  sight  of  this  to  him  as¬ 
tounding,  manifold  reality,  which  completely  overwhelmed 
his  soul.  Such  was  the  revelation  manifested  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus  in  the  vision  which  befell  him  on  his  way  to  Da¬ 
mascus.  The  proof  for  this  view  will  be  urgently  and  just¬ 
ly  demanded ;  and  to  present  that  proof  is  my  further  task. 

I.  This  task  I  begin  by  remarking  that  the  above  is 
the  fundamental  view,  which  is  woven  into  the  whole 
warp  and  woof  of  the  New  Testament.  Take  one  corner¬ 
stone  fact  for  evidence.  Isaiah  xi.  3-5  is  quoted  or  referred 
to  by  all  four  of  the  Gospels,  and  applied  to  Jesus.  But 
the  prophet  himself  explicitly  refers  to  Jehovah.  His 
words  are,  “A  voice  crieth.  In  the  wilderness  prepare  ye 
the  way  of  Jehovah ;  make  straight  in  the  Arabah  a  high¬ 
way  for  our  God.”  Now  what  the  prophet  utters  directly 
concerning  “Jehovah,  our  God,”  the  four  Gospels  apply 
with  equal  directness  to  Jesus.  But,  unless  Jehovah  and 
Jesus  are  the  same  being,  such  application  is,  to  use  a  very 
mild  term,  a  wild  delusion.  But  the  application  is  right, 
because  the  two  are  one  and  the  same,  as  the  use  of  the 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  teaches,  this  oneness  of  the 
two  being  of  the  very  marrow  and  substance  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  A  quotation  will  make  this  appear  with  emphasis. 
Matthew  iii.  1-3  reads:  “  Now  in  those  days  cometh  John 
the  Baptist,  heralding  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  saying. 
Repent  ye;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  near.  For  this 
is  he  that  was  spoken  of  through  Isaiah  the  prophet,  say¬ 
ing,  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye 
the  way  of  Jehovah,  make  his  paths  level.”  Now  all  the 
four  Gospels,  and  John  himself,  declare  that  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  was  the  Voice ;  and  equally  that  Jesus  was  the  being 
before  whom  the  Voice  was  crying;  all  thus  teaching  that 
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Jesus  and  Jehovah  are  the  same  being,  just  as  they  teach 
that  John  is  the  Voice.  Herein,  at  the  very  opening  of 
the  Gospel  narrative,  the  view  that  Jesus  was  Jehovah  in¬ 
carnate  appears  fundamental. 

2.  Another  evidence  of  what  I  am  presenting  is  to  be 
found  in  the  saying  of  “the  Angel  of  the  Lord”  to  the 
shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  given  in 
the  Authorized  Version  as,  “  For  unto  you  is  born  this 
day  ...  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.”  But  what 
the  angel  really  did  say  was,  “a  Saviour  who  is  Messiah- 
Jehovah.”  The  proof  of  this  I  present  in  brief. 

We  have  already  noted  that  Christos  is  the  Greek  for 
Messiah.  Now  as,  naturally,  the  angel  spoke  to  the  Jews 
in  their  own  tongue,  doubtless  the  word  he  actually  used 
was  the  Hebrew  “Messiah”;  and  his  very  word  we  also 
have  a  right  to  use,  and  do  so.  But  what  right  have  we 
to  put  Jehovah  for  Lord?  Of  the  ground  for  that  right  I 
give  an  outline. 

Any  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  will  note  how  con¬ 
stantly  the  word  ‘  ‘  Lord  ”  appears  there  in  small  caps.  The 
word  which  “Lord”  is  put  to  represent  we  call  “Jehovah”; 
but  every  scholar  knows  that  is  not  the  true  Hebrew,  but 
is  a  mongrel  which  gives  no  idea  of  the  real  word.  The 
explanation  is  this. 

The  four  capital  letters,  YHVH,  which  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  what  is  now  called  “Jehovah,”  stand  for  a  word 
which  the  later  Jews  came  to  think  so  sacred  that  it  must 
never  be  spoken  except  by  the  High  Priest  on  the  great 
Atonement  Day,  in  the  Most  Holy  Place  in  the  temple. 
So  when,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  they  came  to  that 
word,  they  used  a  euphemism,  putting  another  word  in¬ 
stead  of  that; — they  read  the  word  adhonoiy  which  meant 
“lord”  or  “sovereign”;  thus  putting  the  name  of  a  func¬ 
tion  of  God  for  the  special  name  by  which  he  was  known 
to  them.  Now  when  the  Septuagint  translation  was  made, 
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the  translators  put  into  it  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the 
euphemism  adhonoi^  namely,  kurios^  which  means  “lord” 
or  “sir”;  and  made  no  attempt  to  represent  the  real  He¬ 
brew.  Hence,  throughout  the  Septuagint,  kurios  always 
appears  wherever  the  sacred  name  is  in  Hebrew.  IVIore- 
ovcr,  the  translators  took  a  special  way  to  show  this.  They 
seem  to  have  made  it  their  rule,  to  which  the  exceptions 
are  rare,  to  put  kurios  without  the  article,  wherever  it 
stands  for  the  sacred  name.  It  is  so  in  the  chapter  above 
quoted,  and  generally. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Septuagint  made  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament.  This  is  certainly  true  in  this  use  of 
kurios^  especially  in  the  Gospels.  After  some  examination 
I  venture  to  say,  that  in  every  instance  where  a  quotation 
is  made  in  them  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  Jehovah  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Hebrew,  there  is  some  form  of  kurios  without 
the  article  in  the  Greek.  For  example,  in  the  account  of 
the  temptations.  Matt.  iv.  7  is  quoted  from  Deut.  vi.  16; 
and  the  words  in  the  Gospel  are  identical  with  those  in  the 
Septuagint,  having  kurios  without  the  article;  so  that  it 
should  read,  “Thou  shalt  not  tempt  Jehovah  thy  God.” 
Again,  the  quotation  in  the  tenth  verse  is  from  the  thir¬ 
teenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  in  Deuteronomy,  and  is 
evidently  from  the  Septuagint,  though  one  word  is  differ¬ 
ent;  but  again  we  have  kurios  without  the  article,  and  the 
translation  should  be,  “Jehovah  thy  God  shalt  thou  wor¬ 
ship,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.”  One  more  example 
must  suffice ;  and  I  quote  from  our  Lord’s  discourse  at  Naz¬ 
areth  what  he  quotes  (Luke  iv.  18,  19)  from  Isa.  Ixi.  i,  2. 
The  quotation  seems  to  be  from  the  Septuagint;  and  in 
both  verses  we  have  kurios  without  the  article,  so  that 
they  should  read,  “  The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  upon  me,” 
and  “to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  Jehovah.” 

This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  phrase 
“angel  of  the  Lord,”  which  is  found  seven  times  in  the 
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Gospels,  and  five  times  in  Acts,  always  meaning  “  the  An¬ 
gel  of  Jehovah”  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  just  like  the  Septuagint,  kiirios  is  without  the  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  argument  which  seems  to  me 
conclusively  to  show  that,  as  a  rule,  kurios  without  the  ar¬ 
ticle  stands  for  Jehovah.  We  may  now  apply  this  fact  to 
the  saying  of  the  “Angel  of  Jehovah”  to  the  shepherds. 

The  part  of  the  saying  material  to  our  purpose  is,  “unto 
you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  who  is 
Christos  kurios?''  Concerning  Christos  we  have  already 
learned  that  the  angel  really  said,  “Messiah.”  Now  we  note 
that  kurios  is  without  the  article,  and  so  comes  under  the 
rule  already  established.  We  note,  also,  that  in  the  sentence 
before,  kurios  without  the  article  appears  twice,  and  both 
times  unquestionably  means  “Jehovah.”  What,  then,  can 
reasonably  hinder  us  from  saying,  that  of  course  it  means  the 
same  here?  Nothing  known  to  me ;  and  I  assume  the  case  as 
proved.  Then  using  the  real  word  which  good  modern  schol¬ 
arship  puts  instead  of  the  mongrel  “Jehovah,”  we  may  give 
the  passage  thus:  “And  the  Angel  of  Yahweh  stood  over 
them,  and  the  Shechinah  of  Yahweh  shone  round  about 
them,  .  .  .  And  the  Angel  said  to  them,  ...  to  you  is  born 
this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour  who  is  Messiah- 
Yahweh.”  Thus  are  given  the  very  words  of  the  name 
which  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  (to  return  to  our  customary 
word)  gave  to  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem,  so  far  as  those  words 
can  be  lettered  and  sounded  in  our  English  tongue.  That 
Angel  named  him  Messiali-Yahwch,  though  the  name  has 
been  now  for  so  many  ages  lost.  But  in  the  day  of  vSaul’s 
conversion  it  was  not  lost ;  and  v.dien  he  saw  Jesus  up  there 
in  the  sky,  in  that  very  seeing  itself  Jesus  was  disclosed  to 
him  as  Yahweh  or  Jehovah  incarnate.  There  is  much  ev¬ 
idence  of  the  first  order  corroborative  of  this. 

3.  For  a  part  of  that  evidence  I  turn  to  the  very  begin* 
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ning  of  the  church,  to  the  discourse  of  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  The  peroration  of  that  discourse,  according  to 
our  version  (Acts.  ii.  36),  is  as  follows:  “Therefore,  let 
all  the  House  of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  God  hath  made 
that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ.” 
But  the  Greek  words  kiirios  and  Christos^  translated 
“lord”  and  “Christ,”  are  both  without  the  article,  just  as 
they  are  in  the  saying  of  the  Angel  to  the  shepherds.  And 
the  same  writer,  Luke,  made  both  records.  So,  in  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  is  evident  that  the  He¬ 
brew  words  which  Peter  used  (for  he  undoubtedly  spoke 
in  Hebrew),  and  which  are  represented  by  the  Greek  words 
in  question,  were  Jehovah  (Yahweh)  and  Messiah.  The 
true  rendering,  then,  would  be,  “God  hath  made  that  same 
Jesus  whom  ye  crucified  both  Jehovah  (Yahweh)  and  Mes¬ 
siah.”  No  wonder  that  they  who  heard  him  were  pierced 
to  the  heart  when  the  fact  was  brought  home  to  them  ir¬ 
resistibly  by  the  sermon  of  Peter,  that  their  rulers  “  by 
wicked  hands  had  crucified  and  slain”  the  human  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  very  being  whom  they  and  all  their  fathers 
had  worshiped  as  God  from  the  beginning  of  their  nation ; 
and  whom  all  the  prophets  had  foretold  should  come  as 
their  Messiah.  Thus  does  it  appear  that  the  central 
thought  in  that  first,  great,  Pentecostal  sermon,  under 
which  the  Christian  church  began  to  grow  was,  that  Jesus 
the  crucified  was  both  Jehovah  and  Messiah.  And  what 
Saul  saw  in  his  vision  was  the  same  fact  revealed  in  the 
manifestation  of  Jesus  as  both,  standing  in  the  Shechinah. 

4.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  argument  of  Stephen  be¬ 
fore  the  Sanhedrin.  His  whole  line  of  thought  was  to 
show,  historically,  how  from  age  to  age  Jehovah  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  fathers  of  Israel  through  the  prophets,  and 
how  those  fathers  had  rejected  him.  Now  when,  as  Ste¬ 
phen  proceeded,  his  hearers  came  to  see  that  the  trend  of 
his  argument  led  right  up  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  their 
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fathers  had  rejected  Jehovah  speaking  through  the  proph¬ 
ets,  so  they  had  rejected  the  same  Jehovah  incarnated  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  speaking  through  him,  that  is,  that 
they  had  crucified  the  very  being  whom  they  worshiped  as 
God,  their  faces  flamed  up  in  rage  against  him.  He  see¬ 
ing  this,  suddenly  broke  off  and  hurled  against  them  the 
consummation  of  his  argument  in  the  fearfully  denuncia¬ 
tory  words,  “Ye  stiff-necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart 
and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Spirit;  as  your  fa¬ 
thers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not  your 
fathers  persecute?  And  they  killed  those  who  told  before¬ 
hand  about  the  coming  of  the  Righteous  One,  of  whom  ye 
just  now  became  the  betrayers  and  murderers; — ye  who 
received  the  Law  through  the  ordinances  of  angels,  and 
did  not  keep  them.”  Thus  Stephen  with  all  his  might 
charged  against  assembled  Israel,  embodied  in  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  sitting  right  there  before  him  in  their  official  hall  in 
Jerusalem,  their  capital  city  itself,  that  they  had  rejected 
Jehovah  in  Jesus,  as  their  fathers  had  rejected  him  before, 
when  speaking  through  the  prophets ;  and  that,  in  having 
crucified  Jesus,  they  had  murdered  their  Messiah:  for  the 
phrase  “Righteous  One”  was  a  current  equivalent  of  “Mes¬ 
siah.”  No  wonder  that  after  such  a  charge  the  crowd 
burst  into  ungovernable  rage  and  stoned  him  to  death. 

This  speech  Saul  of  Tarsus  heard.  From  him  the  ac¬ 
count  of  it  may  have  been  derived.  And  he  never  forgot 
it.  Of  that  we  may  feel  assured.  Instead,  rather,  that  ar¬ 
gument  formed  the  basic  outline  of  the  life-teaching  of 
Paul,  the  converted  Saul.  Stephen  had  said  in  substance, 
Jesus  whom  ye  crucified  was  Jehovah  in  human  flesh;  and 
then,  right  there  on  the  spot,  “being  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  gazing  intently  up  into  heaven,”  he  “saw  tht 
Glory,”  that  is,  the  Shechinah  “of  God,  and  Jesus  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  right  hand  of  God,”  and  cried  out,  declaring 
what  he  saw.  That  same,  at  length,  Saul  of  Tarsus  biffl' 
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self  also  saw  in  his  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus, — saw 
Jesus  standing  as  the  incarnate  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of 
the  Sliechinah-Glory,  and  saw  that  as  such  he  was  the 
Messiah  whom  the  prophets  had  foretold.  And  it  was  all 
this,  set  in  one  solid  event  before  his  mind,  which  revolu¬ 
tionized  his  whole  mental  and  moral  being  in  an  instant. 

From  the  above  argument  it  seems  warrantable  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  saying,  “  Jesns  is  Messiah-Jehovah,”  is  liter¬ 
ally  the  teaching  of  the  Angel  who  led  the  heavenly  hosts 
to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem ;  and  of  Stephen  declaring 
what  he  saw  in  vision,  and  for  which  he  was  stoned ;  and 
of  Paul  declaring  what  he  also  saw  in  vision.  That  this 
was  the  teaching  of  Paul  becomes  fully  evident  when  we 
take  up  certain  passages  in  his  Epistles,  and  ascertain  what 
he  really  does  say  in  them. 

5.  We  have  now,  therefore,  to  examine  those  passages 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  in  which  he  plainly  teaches  that 
Jesus  is  Jehovah. 

As  the  first  passage  I  adduce  i  Cor.  xii.  3,  which  in  the 
Authorized  Version  reads,  “No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is 
Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Now  in  the  original  the 
word  for  “  Lord  ”  is  ktirios  without  the  article,  just  as  in 
the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Hence,  following  what  we  have  learned,  the 
translation  would  be,  “And  no  one  can  say  Jehovah  is  Je¬ 
sus  [following  the  order  of  the  Greek,  or  Jesus  is  Jehovah, 
if  that  order  be  reversed],  save  by  the  Holy  Spirit.”  On 
this  passage  Dean  Alford  in  his  commentary  says:  “All 
that  is  implied  in  kurios  being  also  here  implied :  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  Septuagint’s  solemn  word 
for  the  Hebrew  Jehovah.”  This  comment  approves  our 
whole  claim.  You  cannot  have  one  single  peach  without 
you  first  have  a  peach-tree.  So  you  cannot  have  Paul  once 
Jehovah  is  Jesus,  or  Jesus  is  Jehovah,  without  first 
you  have  the  tree  of  that  thought  growing  up  through  the 
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whole  substance  of  his  mind.  This  one  passage,  therefore, 
shows  the  Jehovah-Jesus  thought  as  permeating  the  whole 
of  Paul’s  career  as  a  Christian. 

We  will  next  examine  Rom.  x.  9,  12,  13.  Romans  is 
Paul’s  greatest  epistle,  his  especially  theological  one;  and 
what  it  teaches  has  the  greatest  weight.  Verse  9  reads, 
“Because  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  hirion 
lesoiin^'  that  is,  “Jehovah-Jesus,”  ktirios  being  without 
the  article,  “and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart  that  God 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.”  Verses 
12  and  13  read,  “For  the  same  Lord  of  all  is  rich  unto  all 
who  call  upon  him.  For  every  one  who  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  Jau'iou  [Jehovah],  shall  be  saved.”  The  whole 
of  verse  13  is  taken  from  the  Septuagint  of  Joel  ii.  32,  ku- 
rios  is  without  the  article,  and  the  Hebrew  has  Jehovah. 
The  verse  was  written  about  Jehovah ;  and  yet  Paul  ap¬ 
plies  it  to  Jesus,  thus  show’ing  that  in  his  mind  Jehovah 
and  Jesus  are  the  same  being.  And  this  was  in  his  mind 
because,  in  the  vision  when  he  was  converted,  he  had  seen 
Jehovah  in  the  Shechinah-Glory  and  heard  him  saying,  “I 
am  Jesus.”  Alford  confirms  our  interpretation  as  follows: 
“The  name  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah, — but  used  here  of  Christ 
beyond  a  doubt.  .  .  .  There  is  hardly  a  stronger  proof,  or 
one  more  irrefragable,  ...  of  the  unhesitating  application 
to  him  by  the  Apostle  of  the  name  and  attributes  of  Jeho¬ 
vah).”  Furthermore,  Paul  having  applied  to  Jesus  what 
Joel  said  concerning  Jehovah,  goes  right  on  and  applies  to 
Jesus  also  what  Isaiah  says  concerning  Jehovah,  “How 
beautiful  upon  the  mountains,”  etc.  (Isa.  lii.  7),  which 
would  be  high  treason  to  God,  unless  Jehovah  and  Jesus 
are  the  same  being. 

As  our  third  passage  we  will  examine  Phil.  ii.  9-ih 
which  may  be  rendered  as  follows:  “Wherefore  also  God 
highly  exalted  him,  and  of  his  free  grace  bestowed  upon 
him  the  Name  which  is  above  every  name :  in  order  that 
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in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  (Isa.  xlv.  23), 
of  those  in  heaven,  and  those  on  earth,  and  those  under 
the  earth;  and  every  tongue  should  confess,  Kurion 
leson  Christofi^  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.”  Here 
again  both  kurios  and  Christos  are  without  the  article, 
just  as  in  the  heralding  by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds ;  the 
former  standing,  as  there,  for  Jehovah,  and  the  latter  for 
Messiah.  Hence  the  translation  should  be  either,  “confess 
Jehovah-Jesus-Messiah,”  or  “confess  that  Jehovah  is  Jesus- 
Messiah,  to  the  glory,”  etc.  Thus  in  this  passage  again  is 
the  view  that  Jesus  is  Jehovah  shown  to  be  the  spinal  cord 
of  all  Paul’s  conception  of  Christ  and  Christianity. 

But  what  is  “The  Name  which  is  above  every  name  ”? 
The  Old  Testament  permits  but  one  answer.  It  is  the 
Memorial  Name  given  to  Moses  as  recorded  in  Ex.  iii.  13- 
15,  which  is  represented  by  the  letters  YHVH,  and  which 
we  call  Jehovah,  of  which  God  said,  “This  is  my  Name 
forever,  yea,  this  is  my  Name  unto  all  generations.”  And 
this  is  The  Name,  this  sacred,  “  Memorial  Name,”  which 
Paul  in  the  above  passage  declares  that  God  had  bestowed 
upon  Jesus.  So  he  combines  into  one  group,  as  well  as  is 
possible  in  Greek,  the  three, — the  Memorial  Name,  the  hu¬ 
man  name  which  the  angel  gave  for  the  Babe  before  it  was 
born,  and  the  title  by  which  the  prophets  had  foretold  him, 
—sets  them  all  arow  as  one  name,  pressing  all  the  ages 
and  the  infinities  into  it,  and  so  calls  the  Being  whom  he 
is  heralding,  Jehovah-Jesus-Messiah;  and,  to  crown  all,  ap¬ 
plies  to  him  the  saying  of  Isaiah  concerning  Jehovah, 
“Every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue”  shall  confess. 
How  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  Saul  saw  in  his 
vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  or  how  it  changed  his  life? 

Our  next  passage  is  2  Cor.  iv.  5,  which  may  be  rendered 
thus:  “For  we  herald  not  ourselves,  but  Christon  lesoun 
kurioni^'  Here  again  Christos  and  kurios  are  both  with¬ 
out  the  article,  and,  as  before,  the  one  stands  for  Messiah, 
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and  the  other  for  Jehovah ;  so  that  the  saying  should  read, 
“  For  we  herald  not  ourselves,  but  Messiah-Jesus-Jehovah.” 
The  name  identifies  Jesus  with  Jehovah,  as  before,  only  the 
first  and  last  words  are  reversed  in  order. 

Yet  further  may  be  quoted  i  Thess.  iv.  i,  6,  as  follows: 
“Finally,  brethren,  we  beseech  and  exhort  you  in  kurio 
lesou^''  ktirios  being  without  the  article,  and  so  the  phrase 
signifying  “in  Jehovah-Jesus.”  Then  in  the  sixth  verse 
there  is  ktirios  without  the  article,  the  passage  meaning, 
“because  an  avenger  is  Jehovah  against  all  these”;  appa¬ 
rently  referring  to  Jesus.  And  yet  again  in  chapter  v.  2, 
Paul  says,  “day  of  ktiriou^'  the  word  being  without  the 
article,  and  Paul  evidently  meaning  the  day  both  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  and  of  Jesus  as  one  being,  even  the  day  of  judgment, 
when  he  shall  come  on  the  clouds. 

But  one  more  passage  will  claim  our  attention,  viz..  Col. 
iii.  17,  which  may  be  rendered  as  follows:  “And  every¬ 
thing  which  ye  do,  in  word  or  in  work,  do  all  in  the  name 
of  kurioti  lesott.''  The  article  being  absent,  kurios  stands 
for  “The  Name,”  and  the  clause  should  read,  “do  all  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah-Jesus.” 

IV.  The  facts  and  argument  thus  presented  would  seem 
to  establish  the  view,  that  what  Saul  saw  in  his  blinding 
vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus  was  Jesus  standing  in  the 
Shechinah  “glory  of  that  light”  as  Jehovah-Messiah ;  and 
to  show  that  what  he  so  experienced  was  the  central  fact 
and  force  in  Saul’s  whole  career.  But  there  is  immediate¬ 
ly  suggested  by  this  result  a  question  which  I  have  never 
seen  raised,  much  more  answered,  viz.,  How  came  the  title 
“lyord”  to  be  applied  to  Jesus?  My  answer  is,  The  orig¬ 
inal  church  from  the  day  of  Pentecost,  having  full  con¬ 
sciousness  that  Jesus  was  Jehovah,  as  Peter  declared  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon  that  day,  and  having  received  the 
teaching  of  this  by  the  flooding  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
did,  from  that  day  on,  consciously  and  deliberately  apply 
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to  Jesus  all  that  in  the  Old  Testament  which  pertains  to 
Jehovah,  as  far  as  that  looked  forward  to  the  Messiah  as 
the  incarnate  Jehovah.  Then,  as  the  Greek-speaking  Jews 
came  to  the  front  (as  represented  by  Stephen,  for  example), 
the  whole  Septuagint  use  of  the  word  kurios  for  “Jeho¬ 
vah”  (the  Septuagint  being  their  Bible)  was  by  them  ap¬ 
plied  to  Jesus,  and  he  was  called  Kurios  lesous^  meaning 
Jehovah- Jesus;  and  thus  the  use  of  as  designating 

Jesus  became  fixed  as  we  now  have  it.  But  about  the 
close  of  the  first  generation  the  Gentile  church  had  broken 
off  from  that  composed  of  Jewish  Christians;  and  in  two 
generations  the  latter  had  practically  ceased  to  exist,  at 
least  as  an  effective  force.  Hereby  the  Gentiles  lost  all 
historic  sense  of  the  original  use  of  kurios  in  the  Septua¬ 
gint  as  standing  for  Jehovah,  and  of  the  original  use  of 
that  word  by  the  first  Jewish  Christians  as  signifying  that 
Jesus  was  that  very  Jehovah  incarnate;  and  they  simply 
thought  of  it  in  its  natural,  Greek  meaning  of  “  lord  ”  or 
“master”  or  “sovereign.”  Thus  the  special  and  real 
sense  of  the  word  in  the  historic  connection  I  have  pointed 
out  was  completely  lost.  Once  lost  it  stayed  lost,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  times  making  any  other  result  impossible. 
Hence  all  Christendom  reads  the  word  as  a  mere  title  sig¬ 
nifying  sovereignty,  without  any  true  sense  of  its  real  his¬ 
toric  significance.  But  if  only  Christendom  could  come 
to  see  that  wherever  in  Paul’s  writings  there  is  “The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,”  he  thought  Jehovah-Jesus-Messiah,  and  we 
ought  to  think  the  same,  how  differently  in  some  aspects 
Jesus  would  appear  to  Christians  from  what  he  does  now. 

The  view  thus  presented  enables  us  to  understand  Paul’s 
cireeras  otherwise  we  cannot  do.  When  we  know  that 
he  saw  the  Jesus  whose  disciples  he  was  persecuting,  as 
the  Jehovah  in  whose  name  he  was  doing  the  persecuting, 
ttW  it  right  there  in  that  midday  vision,  then  do  we  real- 
^  how  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed  .indeed,  and  have 
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experienced  such  a  vast  revolution  as  came.  Abundant 
reason  was  there,  then,  why  he  should  go  away  into  Ara- 
bia  and  stay  three  years,  that  in  the  solitude  and  quietude 
he  might  think  over  and  think  out  the  solutions  of  the 
many  problems  which  were  necessarily  involved  in  the  Old 
Testament  seen  in  the  light  of  that  revelation. 

We  understand,  also,  on  what  grounds  Paul  so  stoutly 
affirmed  that  he  did  not  receive  his  Gospel  from  men,  not 
even  from  the  most  “pillar-apostles,”  as  he  himself  says  in 
Galatians:  but  that  he  received  it  only  “by  revelation 
from  Jesus-Messiah.”  That  assertion  was  the  literal  truth; 
and  that  revelation  began  with  that  noonday  vision,  when 
he  saw  Jesus  standing  in  the  Sliechinah-Glory,  as  both 
Messiah  and  Jehovah.  Therefore  it  is  that  his  message  is 
really  a  “Fifth  Gospel”  in  a  higher  sense  than  they  who 
coined  that  phrase  may  have  imagined.  “The  Twelve" 
had  the  exterior  Gospel  of  the  historic,  human  side  of  Je¬ 
sus,  and  of  his  Kingdom ;  and  they  told  the  story  of  his 
human  life,  of  which,  apparently,  Paul  knew  very  little. 
Paul  had  the  interior  side  of  the  same  matter  to  tell,— the 
relation  of  the  crucified  Jehovah-Jesus-Messiali  to  the  Mo¬ 
saic  ceremonial,  and  to  the  moral  government  of  God. 

We  further  understand  why  the  presence  and  teachings 
of  Paul  angered  the  Jews  so  everywhere.  The  foundation 
of  all  his  teaching  and  work  was  that  the  Jews,  in  crucify¬ 
ing  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  had  “by  wicked  hands  crucified  and 
slain”  that  very  Jehovah  whom  they  and  their  fathers  had 
worshiped,  and  that  very  Messiah  whom  the  prophets  had 
foretold.  To  an  irritable,  excitable,  highly  religious  race, 
such  as  the  Jews  were,  nothing  could  be  more  maddening 
than  to  be  charged  with  such  a  crime,  especially  by  one  of  so 
highly  electrical  a  nature  as  Paul  was.  Hence  like  hornets 
they  flung  themselves  upon  him  whenever  they  could. 

And  now,  at  last,  in  the  end  of  the  Ages,  has  not  the 
time  fully  come  when  this  fivefold  Gospel,  interior  and  ex* 
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terior  (interior  in  God’s  moral  government  over  all  moral 
beings,  exterior  in  his  human  Kingdom  on  this  earth), 
should  be  made  known,  understood,  comprehended,  and 
mastered,  as  the  full,  complete,  all-around  divine-human 
system  of  both  doctrine  and  life?  And  all  serious  souls 
who  love  Jesus  are  called  with  earnest  cry  to  possess  them¬ 
selves  of  this  stupendous  immensity  of  God’s  truth  in  the 
whole  Gospel  of  Jehovah-Jesus-Messiah. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

GEOLOGICAL  CONFIRMATIONS  OF  THE 
NOACHIAN  DELUGE. 

BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

INTERNAL  EVIDENCES  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  BIBLICAL  ACCOUNT. 

The  account  of  the  Flood  in  Genesis  does  not  stand 
alone.  Similar  traditions  are  found  among  nearly  all  the 
nations  and  tribes  of  the  world.  So  wide-spread  and  per¬ 
sistent  are  these  traditions,  that  those  who  have  given  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject  have  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  they  relate  to  a  common  event  with  which 
the  ancestors  of  all  the  present  population  of  the  world 
were  acquainted  in  its  painful  reality. 

But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  traditions  in  general  have 
taken  on  such  local  coloring  and  extravagant  proportions 
that  the  kernel  of  truth  underlying  them  has  been  hoi)e- 
lessly  obscured.  Among  them  all,  the  account  in  Genesis 
stands  out  conspicuous  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
divine  attributes  revealed  in  connection  with  the  catastro¬ 
phe,  for  the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  which  the  story  is  re¬ 
lated,  and  for  its  undesigned  conformity  with  the  natural 
facts  incidentally  involved  in  it. 

In  the  biblical  account,  nothing  is  introduced  conflicting 
with  the  sublime  conception  of  holiness  and  the  peculiar 
combination  of  justice  and  mercy  ascribed  to  God  through¬ 
out  the  Bible,  and  illustrated  in  the  general  scheme  of 
providential  government  manifest  in  the  order  of  nature 
and  in  history ;  while  in  the  cuneiform  tablets,  the  Deluge 
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is  occasioned  by  a  quarrel  among  the  gods,  and  the  few 
survivors  escape,  not  by  reason  of  a  merciful  plan,  but  by 
a  mistake  which  aroused  the  anger  of  Bel. 

“  As  soon  as  Bel  arrived 
And  saw  the  ship,  Bel  was  angry; 

He  was  filled  with  wrath  at  the  gods,  the  Igigi: 

‘  Hath  there  any  soul  escaped  ? 

Not  a  man  should  have  survived  destruction.’  ” 

The  story  is  conclusively  shown  not  to  be  a  legend  con¬ 
nected  with  an  ordinary  river  flood,  by  the  fact  that  the 
ark  is  represented  as  floating  up  stream.  Upon  this  point, 
the  Scripture  account,  the  cuneiform  tablets,  and  Berosus 
are  in  substantial  agreement.  According  to  Genesis,  it 
was  not,  as  it  is  usually  translated,  on  “  Mount  Ararat,” 
but  in  the  “mountains of  Ararat,”  designating  an  indefinite 
region  in  Armenia;  according  to  the  inscriptions,  it  was  in 
Nizir,  a  region,  in  close  proximity  to  Ararat,  which  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Zab  and  the  Tornadus;  while,  according  to 
Berosus,  it  was  on  the  Gordyaean  Mountains,  included  in 
the  same  indefinite  area.  In  all  three  cases,  its  resting- 
place  is  in  the  direction  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  Valley,  while  the  scene  of  the  building  is  clearly  laid 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley. 

Again,  in  the  biblical  account,  the  spread  of  the  water 
floating  the  ark  is  represented  to  have  been  occasioned,  not 
so  much  by  the  rain  which  fell,  as  by  the  breaking-up  of 
“all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,”  which  very  naturally 
describes  phenomena  connected  with  one  of  the  extensive 
downward  movements  of  the  earth’s  crust  with  which  ge¬ 
ology  has  made  us  familiar.  The  sinking  of  the  land  be¬ 
low  the  level  of  the  ocean  is  equivalent,  in  its  effects,  to 
the  rising  of  the  water  above  it,  and  is  accurately  expressed 
by  the  phrases  used  in  the  sacred  narrative.  This  appears, 
not  only  in  the  language  concerning  the  breaking-up  of 
the  great  deep  which  describes  the  coming-on  of  the  flood, 
but  also  in  the  description  of  its  termination,  in  which  it 
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is  said,  that  the  “fountains  of  the  deep  were  stopped,  .  . . 
and  the  waters  returned  from  off  the  earth,  .  .  .  and  de¬ 
creased  continually.”  vSuch  clear,  simple  language  pretty 
certainly  belongs  to  history,  rather  than  to  legend. 

Similar  evidence  that  we  maitily  have  in  Genesis  a  plain, 
unvarnished  tale,  appears  in  the  dimensions  that  are  given 
to  the  ark,  namely,  300  cubits  (500  feet)  long,  50  cubits 
(80  feet)  wide,  30  cubits  (50  feet)  deep,  which  are  the  nat¬ 
ural  proportions  for  a  ship  of  that  size;  being,  in  fact,  very 
close  to  those  of  the  great  steamers  which  are  now  con¬ 
structed  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der 
Grosse  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  line  is  648  feet  long, 
65  feet  wide,  and  43  feet  deep.  The  dimensions  of  the 
Great  liasterii  (680  feet  long,  83  feet  broad,  and  58  feet 
deep)  are  still  closer  to  those  of  the  ark.  The  naturalness 
of  these  proportions  is  strikingly  in  contrast  with  those 
given  by  the  cuneiform  tablets  and  Derosus.  The  cunei¬ 
form  tablets  give  the  length  as  600  cubits  (1,000  feet),  and 
the  width  and  depth  as  140  cubits  (233  feet),  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  an  utterly  unscaworthy  structure.  The  figures  of 
Berosus  are  still  more  unreasonable,  since  he  made  the  ark 
to  be  3,000  feet  long  and  1,200  feet  broad.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  correct  proportions  of 
the  biblical  narrative  are  due  to  the  accident  of  legendary 
guesswork. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURAL  LANGUAGE. 

We  are  not,  however,  compelled  to  narrow  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  biblical  account  down  to  the  level  of  a  hard- 
and-fast  prosaic  statement  of  dry  detail.  This  whole  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  was  introduced  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  moral  purpose,  which  is  enforced 
in  the  story  by  literary  forms  calculated  to  make  the  re¬ 
quired  impression,  without  pausing  to  gratify  curiosity  re¬ 
specting  all  incidental  details.  The  narrative  portions  are 
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extremely  condensed,  apparently  limiting  themselves,  as 
the  logbook  of  a  sea-captain  would  do,  to  the  most  clearly 
marked  objective  facts  of  observation,  without  effort  to 
harmonize  them  either  with  themselves  or  with  any  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  universe.  The  expressed  object  of 
the  Flood  may  therefore  properly  be  permitted  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  many  of  the  general  phrases  introduced  into 
the  vivid  account.  This  is  so  plain  a  principle  of  inter¬ 
pretation  that  it  would  seem  to  need  for  its  substantiation 
little  more  than  the  bare  statement.  But,  as  many  extrem¬ 
ists  on  both  sides  fail  to  appreciate  the  principle,  a  few 
words  may  profitably  be  devoted  to  its  illustration. 

Long  before  the  rise  of  geology  and  of  the  doubts  which 
it  has  raised  concerning  the  contemporaneous  universality 
of  the  Flood,  it  was  noted  by  various  learned  commenta¬ 
tors  that  the  biblical  account  of  the  Deluge  bore  evidence 
that  it  was  written  by  an  eye-witness,  and  hence  should 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  natural  limitations  of  such 
writing.  In  documents  thus  prepared,  metonymy  has  a 
preeminent  place.  The  language  describes  what  appears 
to  the  senses,  and  does  not  go  beyond  the  phenomena  which 
are  visible.  It  does  not  try  to  settle  minute  extraneous 
questions.  Nothing  is  more  coinmon  than  this  figure  of 
speech,  where  the  part  is  put  for  the  whole,  and  the  hori¬ 
zon  which  limits  our  vision  is  spoken  of  as  the  horizon  of 
the  whole  world.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  scientific  methods 
of  interpretation  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  this  fig¬ 
ure  of  speech  legitimately  modifies  the  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  text. 

All  the  universality  required  by  the  language  describing 
the  Noachian  Deluge  would  seem  to  be  that  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  ostensible  purpose, 
namely,  such  a  destruction  of  the  human  race  that  history 
could  begin  over  again  under  new  conditions  of  heredity 
and  environment.  Some  of  the  general  phrases  used, 
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therefore,  may  properly  be  defined  by  the  expressed  object 
of  the  Divine  judgment,  while  others  have  a  natural  bound* 
ary  in  the  horizon  which  limits  the  writer’s  knowledge  or 
observation.  The  objects  of  the  Flood  are  all  satisfied  if 
the  destruction  of  the  hnman  race  with  the  exception  of 
Noah’s  family  was  fully  accomplished. 

Respecting  this  point,  it  will  be  shown  later,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Flood, 
the  surviving  members  of  the  hnman  race  were  not  limited 
to  a  narrow  area  somewhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
For  example,  Hugh  Miller  and  others  have  plausibly  urged 
that  the  human  race  before  the  Deluge  had  not  spread  very 
far  from  its  original  center,  and  that,  owing  to  its  great 
wickedness,  it  had  not  multiplied  so  as  to  secure  any  great 
density  of  population  even  there.  While  this  is  possibly 
the  case,  1  shall  defend  another  view,  which  will  l)e  sup¬ 
ported  by  many  recently  discovered  facts,  pointing  to  a 
wide-spread  destruction  of  antediluvian  man  in  connection 
with  extensive,  recent,  great  geological  changes,  which 
have  taken  place  since  his  appearance  in  the  world.  These 
considerations  will  prepare  the  way  for  regarding  the  Noa¬ 
chian  Deluge  as  a  catastrophe  in  Central  Asia  closing  a 
series  which  had  then  already  restricted  the  hninan  race 
to  that  region.  In  this  attempt,  however,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  prove  the  Flood  independent  of  history,  but  simply 
to  remove  objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  history  raised 
from  unwarranted  scientific  assumptions. 

Viewing  the  story  of  Genesis  as  the  account  of  a  really 
extensive,  but  comparatively  limited,  catastrophe  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  to  which  the  survivors  of  the  human  race  were 
then  confined,  the  interpretation  of  the  general  phrases 
used  may  allowably  be  determined  by  the  general  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  field  which  was  within  the  reach  of  the  writer’s 
mental  vision.  Illustrations  of  this  principle  are  familiar 
enough.  When,  for  example,  Job  describes  the  thunder 
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as  being  “sent  forth  under  the  whole  heaven,  and  his  light¬ 
ning  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth  ”  (Job  xxxvii.  3),  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  it  as  having  reference  sim¬ 
ply  to  the  whole  visible  horizon,  for  everybody  uses  similar 
expressions  with  this  implied  limitation.  When  we  say, 
“Everybody  knows  it,”  or  “The  whole  country  turned  out 
to  see  him,”  we  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  that  these 
phrases,  though  absolutely  general  in  their  form,  are  yet 
much  restricted  in  their  ineaning. 

For  example,  we  are  told  in  Dent.  ii.  25,  that  the  dread 
and  fear  of  Israel  should  that  day  be  put  “upon  the  na¬ 
tions  that  are  under  the  whole  heaven.”  But  the  inter¬ 
preter  who  should  insist  upon  the  absolute  literality  of 
such  a  phrase  would  prove  not  the  point  which  he  intended 
to  prove,  but  rather  the  narrowness  of  his  own  range  of 
familiarity  with  literature.  So  when,  in  Gen.  xli.  54  and 
57,  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  famine  “in  all  lands,”  or 
“over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,”  and  that  “all  countries” 
came  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn,  it  would  be  only  an  interpre¬ 
ter  of  a  very  narrow  acquaintance  with  literature  who 
should  insist  that  the  language  was  literal,  and  that  the 
irrigated  plains  of  Babylonia  were  as  dependent  upon 
Egypt  as  were  the  hills  of  Judaea.  So  when  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Kings  says  that  Solomon  exceeded  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  for  riches,  and  that  all  the  earth  sought 
to  hear  his  wisdom,  and  when  the  Saviour  says  that  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  came  “  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,”  he  would  be  a  very  narrow  and  ill-informed  inter¬ 
preter  who  should  insist  upon  the  strict  literality  of  the 
words.  In  Acts  ii.  25,  we  are  told  that  there  were  present 
in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  people  “out  of  every 
nation  under  heaven,”  but  when  the  enumeration  is  made 
It  includes  only  the  region  extending  from  Italy  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  over  which  the  Jews  are  known  to  have 
spread.  When  Caesar  is  said  to  have  taxed  “  all  the  world,” 
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and  we  say  that  it  means  all  the  Roman  Empire,  we  should 
not  be  construed  to  assert  that  the  writer  supposed  there 
were  no  outlying  provinces  yet  unsubdued  by  the  Roman 
power.  And  so,  when  Paul  (in  58  a.d.)  asserts  that  the 
faith  of  the  church  at  Rome  was  already  “spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  cosmos,”  it  would  be  supremely 
puerile  to  insist  upon  the  bare  literal  interpretation  of  the 
words. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  of  interpretation,  we 
are  permitted  to  regard  the  universal  statements  concern¬ 
ing  the  Flood  as  being  the  language  of  appearance  such  as 
would  present  themselves  to  eye-witnesses  of  the  catastro¬ 
phe,  and  limited  in  its  general  results  to  the  main  purpose 
for  which  it  came.  So  that  “all  the  mountains  and  hills 
under  the  whole  heavens”  may  naturally  mean  all  those 
within  the  horizon  of  the  writer’s  vision,  or  within  reach 
of  his  knowledge,  or  within  the  circle  which  was  then  in¬ 
habited  by  man. 


THE  DATE  OF  THE  FLOOD. 

Before  entering  upon  the  direct  presentation  of  the  facts 
bearing  upon  the  question  in  hand,  it  will  be  best  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  answering  one  other  objection,  which  may 
arise  on  the  score  of  chronology.  The  present  discussion 
will  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  date  of  the 
Flood  may  be  placed  considerably  earlier  than  that  given 
by  the  ordinary  chronology  as  worked  out  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  or,  indeed,  as  it  would  be  obtained  by  considering 
merely  the  prhna  facie  evidence  in  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  subject  will  show  that 
the  genealogical  tables  in  the  fifth,  and  eleventh  chapters 
are  not  designed  to  give  chronological  data,  but  merely  to 
indicate  lines  of  descent.  The  character  of  these  tables 
has  been  so  fully  discussed  in  our  pages,^  by  the  late  Pro- 
*  April,  1890,  pp.  285-303. 
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fessor  William  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton,  that  we  may 
content  ourselves  with  a  brief  summary  of  his  arguments, 
referring  to  the  elaborate  article  itself  for  the  fuller  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

In  the  genealogies  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  ten 
generations  are  mentioned  between  Adam  and  Noah,  and 
the  age  of  the  parent  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  son 
who  is  next  in  the  chain  is  in  each  case  given ;  while  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  ten  more  generations  between  Noah 
and  Abraham  are  mentioned  in  the  same  manner; — that  is, 
the  age  of  the  parent  at  the  birth  of  each  successive  son  is 
given  in  definite  figures;  so  that,  by  adding  together  these 
sums  to  the  date  of  Abraham  (which  is  1918  b  c.),  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  Usher  did,  we  get  the  dates  which  are  found  in  the 
margins  of  many  of  our  English  Bibles,  namely,  of  the 
creation  of  man,  4CX)4  years  B.C.;  and  of  the  Flood,  2348 
B.c.  Upon  the  face  of  it,  it  looks  as  though  there  could 
be  here  no  way  of  avoiding  conflict  between  a  clear  Bible 
statement  and  the  result  of  modern  investigations  in  geol¬ 
ogy  and  archseology,  which  give  a  much  higher  antiquity 
to  man  and  to  the  civilization  in  Egypt  and  Babylonia ; 
for,  these  chronological  data  in  the  genealogical  tables  seem 
to  be  linked  together  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  length¬ 
ening  the  chain  witliout  altogether  destroying  its  continuity. 

Close  study  of  the  subject,  however,  will  convince  any 
one  that  even  the  linked  genealogical  tables  of  these  chap¬ 
ters  were  not  intended  by  the  writer,  nor  understood  by 
their  readers,  to  teach  a  definite  chronology,  but  are  in¬ 
serted  simply  to  show  lines  of  descent,  in  which  any  num¬ 
ber  of  intermediate  links  may  be  omitted  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  purpose  of  the  tables.  This  conclusion  is 
based,  not  upon  mere  speculative  reasons,  or  the  necessity 
of  making  out  a  case,  but  upon  the  manifest  usage  of  the 
sacred  writers  in  numerous  other  places,  and  upon  a  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  tables  themselves. 
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As  one  of  the  most  instructive  examples,  we  may  turn 
our  attention  to  the  first  chapter  of  Matthew,  where,  in  the 
first  verse,  Christ  is  called  in  the  same  breath  “the  son  of 
David  ”  and  “  the  son  of  Abraham,”  after  which  the  com¬ 
plete  list  is  seemingly  given  in  close  column,  extending 
from'  Abraham  down.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  the  names 
are  divided  into  three  groups  of  fourteen  each.  To  bring 
them  within  the  limits  of  these  exact  numbers,  however, 
we  find  that  three  names  arc  omitted  in  verse  8.  It  is 
said  that  “Jorani  begat  Ozias”  (Uzziah),  when  we  know 
from  the  book  of  Kings  that  three  names  have  been  omit¬ 
ted — Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah;  while  again,  in  verse 
II,  Jehoiakim  is  omitted  after  Josiah. 

What  now  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude  from  these  pas¬ 
sages?  Shall  we  say  that  the  writer  of  this  chapter  did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  those  links  which  he  dropped 
out?  Certainly  not,  for  this  is  the  Gospel  that  was  written 
by  a  Hebrew,  and  both  he  and  his  readers  had  ready  ac¬ 
cess  to,  and  were  devoted  believers  in,  the  Old  Testament, 
and  they  were  surrounded  by  Jewish  opponents  who  would 
readily  find  fault  with  any  serious  misuse  of  it.  The  only 
explanation,  therefore,  is  that  all  w’ere  so  familiar  with  the 
use  of  genealogies  to  indicate  simply  lines  of  descent,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  chronology,  that  nobody  thought  of 
raising  any  question  concerning  such  use.  Interpreters, 
therefore,  should  learn  from  this  passage  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  making  chronological  use  of  similar  tables 
in  other  portions  of  Jewish  literature. 

Turning  to  the  Old  Testament,  itself,  w'e  notice,  among 
others,  one  of  the  clearest  examples  in  i  Chron.  xxvi.  24, 
where  we  read  that  “Shebuel  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son 
of  Moses,  was  ruler  of  the  treasures,”  and  again  in  i  Chron. 
xxiii.  15,  16,  we  read  that  “the  sons  of  Moses  were  Ger¬ 
shom  and  Eleazer.  Of  the  sons  of  Gershom  Shebuel  was 
the  chief.”  But  Shebuel  was  appointed  over  the  treasury 
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by  David  four  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses;  so 
that  six  or  seven  generations  must  have  intervened  be¬ 
tween  Gershom  and  Shebuel.  Still,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  identical  term  is  used  twice  over  in  expressing  the  re¬ 
lation  between-  IMoses  and  Gershom,  that  is  used  in  ex¬ 
pressing  that  between  Gershom  and  Shebuel.  Again,  in 
Ezra  vii.  1-5,  the  writer  of  this  book,  doubtless  with  full 
knowledge  of  what  was  written  in  the  Chronicles  before 
him,  gives  Kzra’s  genealogy  in  the  line  of  Aaron,  but  in 
the  table  skips  from  Meraioth  to  Azariah,  omitting  six 
names  which  appear  in  the  parallel  passage  in  i  Chron.  vi. 
3-14.  Here,  again,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
such  omissions  were  made  through  ignorance,  since  they 
created  no  disturbance  in  the  minds  of  the  Jew\s  in  general 
who  read  them.  They  simply  illustrate  what  were  the  fa¬ 
miliar  usages  of  speech  among  the  Jews. 

And  so  we  might  go  on  enumerating  a  dozen  other  in¬ 
stances  in  which  similar  free  use  is  made  of  genealogical 
tables  where  it  is  clear  that  the  chronological  questions 
connected  with  them  are  not  taken  into  account  in  the 
least.  The  condensation  of  genealogical  tables  was  with 
the  Jews  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception.  Manifestly  they 
were  used  as  we  may  use  the  phrase  “sons  of  the  Pilgrims,” 
where  everything  but  the  line  of  descent  is  left  out  of 
view.  Until,  with  Professor  Green,  one  takes  pains  to  go 
through  the  long  list  of  genealogies  abbreviated  in  the 
same  manner  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  cannot  have  any 
proper  conception  of  how  frequent  this  use  is,  and  how 
clear  the  point  we  are  making  appears  from  the  facts. 

In  Professor  Green’s  discussion  he  goes  on  farther  to 
show,  that  not  only  is  there  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
the  genealogical  tables  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi.  are  abbreviated, 
but  that  there  are  many  special  reasons  in  the  tables  them¬ 
selves  and  in  the  contexts  in  which  they  occur,  to  show 
that  this  is  really  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  a  strict  lit- 
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eral  interpretation  of  the  first  genealogical  table  (v.  3) 
might  naturally  lead  us  to  infer  that  Seth  was  Adam’s  first 
child.  The  only  way  in  which  we  find  out  that  he  was 
not,  is  from  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel  and  the  mention 
of  a  wife  to  Cain  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Secondly,  no  chronology  is  ever  deduced  from  these  ta¬ 
bles  by  the  sacred  writers.  “There  is  no  computation  any¬ 
where  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  time  that  elapsed  from  the 
creation  or  from  the  Deluge,  as  there  is  from  the  descent 
into  Egypt  to  the  Exodus  (Ex.  xii.  40),  or  from  the  Exo¬ 
dus  to  the  building  of  the  temple  (i  Kings  vi.  i).”  At  the 
same  time,  the  prominence  given  to  the  length  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  lives  after  the  birth  of  the  son  mentioned  shows 
that  something  else  than  chronology  was  what  the  writer 
wished  to  impress  upon  the  reader. 

Thirdly,  in  the  convincing  words  of  Professor  Green,— 

‘‘The  structure  of  the  genealogies  in  Gen.  v.  and  xi.  also  favors  the 
belief  that  they  do  not  register  all  the  names  in  these  respective  lines  of 
descent.  Their  regoilarity  seems  to  indicate  intentional  arrangement 
Each  genealogy  includes  ten  names,  Noah  being  the  tenth  from  Adam, 
and  Terah  the  tenth  from  Noah.  And  each  ends  with  a  father  having 
three  sons,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  Cainile  genealogy  (iv.  17-22). 
The  Sethite  genealogy  (chap,  v.)  culminates  in  its  seventh  meinl)er, 
Enoch,  who  ‘  walkeil  with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  t<x)k  him.’ 
The  Cainite  genealogy  also  culminates  in  its  seventh  member,  Lamech, 
with  his  polygamy,  bloody  revenge,  and  boastful  arrogance.  The  gene¬ 
alogy  descending  from  Slitm  divides  evenly  at  its  fifth  meml>er,  Peleg; 
‘and  in  his  da)s  was  the  earth  divided.’  Now’  as  the  adjustment  of  the 
genealogy  in  Matthew  i.  into  three  periods  of  fourteen  generations  each, 
is  brought  about  by  dropping  the  requisite  number  of  names,  it  seems  in 
the  highest  degree  j)robable  that  the  symmeLry  of  these  primitive  geiifr 
alogies  is  artificial  rather  than  natural.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  this 
definite  number  of  names  fitting  into  a  regular  scheme  has  been  selected 
as  sufficiently  representing  the  perio<ls  to  which  they  belong,  than  that 
all  these  striking  numerical  coincidences  should  have  happened  to  occur 
in  these  successive  instances.” 

‘‘The  notion  of  basing  a  chronological  computation  upon  these ge^^ 
alogies  is,  therefore,  a  fundamental  mistake.  It  is  putting  them  to  a 
purpose  that  they  were  not  designed  to  subserve,  and  to  which  from  the 
method  of  their  construction  they  were  not  adapted.  But,  when  it  u 
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»aid,  for  example,  that  ‘  Enosh  lived  ninety  years  and  begat  Kenan,’  the 
well-established  usage  of  the  word  ‘  begat  ’  makes  his  statement  equally 
tnie  and  equally  accordant  with  analogy,  whether  Kenan  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  or  a  remote  descendant  of  Enosh;  whether  Kenan  was  himself 
born,  when  Enosh  was  ninety  years  of  age,  or  one  was  born  from  whom 
Kenan  sprang.” 

In  other  words,  Kenan  may  simply  have  been  a  remote  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  branch  which  put  off  from  the  line  of 
Enosh  in  the  ninetieth  year. 

“We  conclude,  therefore  [says  Professor  Green],  that  the  Scriptures 
furnish  no  data  for  a  chronological  computation  prior  to  the  life  of 
Abraham;  and  that  the  Mosaic  records  do  not  fix  and  were  not  intended 
to  fix  the  precise  date  either  of  the  Flood  or  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  ’  ’ 
“If,  therefore  [he  goes  on  to  say],  any  really  trustworthy  data  can  be 
gathered  from  any  source  whatever,  which  can  be  brought  into  compar¬ 
ison  with  these  genealogies  for  the  sake  of  determining  the  question, 
whether  they  have  noted  every  link  in  the  chain  of  descent,  or  whether, 
as  in  other  manifest  instances,  links  have  been  omitted,  such  data  should 
be  welcomed  and  the  comparison  fearlessly  made.  Science  would  sim¬ 
ply  perform  the  office,  in  this  instance,  which  information  gathered  from 
other  parts  of  Scrij)ture  is  unhesitatingly  allowed  to  do  in  regard  to  those 
genealogies  previously  examined.” 

Whereupon  he  goes  on  to  give  reasons,  from  archaeology 
and  from  the  narrative  in  Genesis  itself,  going  to  show 
that  the  Flood  was  much  earlier  than  would  appear  from 
the  chronology  ordinarily  obtained  from  the  scriptural  lan¬ 
guage. 

After  this  much  of  attention  to  preliminary  questions 
relating  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  biblical  ac¬ 
count,  we  will  turn,  in  following  numbers,  to  consider  the 
vast  amount  of  evidence  which  has  recently  come  to  light 
showing  (ist)  that  there  has  been  a  period  of  instability  of 
the  earth’s  crust  extending  down  to  comparatively  recent 
times,  whieh,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  renders  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  Flood  easily  credible;  (ad)  that 
there  is  much  positive  geological  evidence  that  some--6Uch 
wide-spread  catastrophe  has  actually  occurred  since  man 
came  into  the  world. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  STEEL  STRIKE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  ERNEST  EUDEOW  BOGART,  PH.D. 

II.  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  history  of  the  steel  strike  has  already  been  nar¬ 
rated;*  it  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  consider  briefly  the 
mistakes  which  marked  this  strike,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
cause  of  trade-unionism.  And,  first,  the  conclusion  is  irre¬ 
sistible,  even  after  the  briefest  survey,  that  the  steel  strike 
was  unwisely  inaugurated  and  badly  managed.  The  men 
were  throughout  peaceful  and  orderly,  and,  in  general, 
obedient  to  the  commands  of  the  leaders.  The  mistakes 
that  were  made  were  those  of  leadership.  Air.  Shaffer 
vastly  over-estimated  the  strength  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association,  and  under-estimated  the  power  of  resistance  of 
the  Steel  Corporation.  He,  in  common  with  many  other 
labor  leaders,  did  not  appreciate  that,  while  an  employer  is 
in  a  relatively  weaker  position  than  the  laborers  before  a 
strike,  and  can  often  be  forced  to  large  concessions  by  fear 
of  a  strike;  yet,  when  once  the  struggle  is  begun,  the  cap¬ 
italist  can  hold  out  much  longer  than  the  laborer.^  Asa 
matter  of  fact  the  Steel  Corporation  claimed  that  it  lost  but 
little,  if  anything,  by  reason  of  the  strike,  for  it  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  make  needed  improvements  in  the  closed 
mills,  while  the  orders  were  transferred,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  non-union  mills  which  continued  in  operation. 

*  In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.,  1902. 

^Cf.  Talcott  Williams,  "  The  Steel  Strike,”  Review  of  Reviews,  Aug., 
1901. 
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In  estimating  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties, 
Mr.  Shaffer  judged  that  the  enormous  capitalization  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  would  prove  an  element  of  weakness,  and 
lead  to  a  speedy  victory  for  the  union.  Since  a  strike 
would  lower  the  price  of  the  stock  on  the  stock  market, 
the  corporation  would  not  dare  run  the  risk  of  a  suspension 
of  work,  but  would  yield  as  soon  as  the  price  of  the  stock 
declined.  It  was  probably  the  first  instance  where  a  labor 
leadei  put  his  trust  in  the  stock  market  to  help  win  his 
battles.  Mr.  Shaffer  was  mistaken,  however,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment;  the  market  value  of  steel  stock  declined  but  little 
as  a  result  of  the  strike,  and  quickly  rallied.  It  was  cur¬ 
rently  reported  at  the  time  that  the  trust  had  a  fund  of 
$200,000  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  price  of  the  stock.  Whether  this  was  true  or  not,  the 
public  remained  a  liberal  buyer  all  through  the  period  of 
the  strike. 

Mr.  Shaffer  also  counted  on  the  unpopularity  of  the  trust, 
but  public  opinion,  which  would  have  rallied  quickly  to 
the  side  of  labor  had  there  been  any  question  of  oppression 
by  the  Steel  Corporation,  refused  to  support  the  union  in 
its  demands.  In  fact,  the  attitude  of  the  officers  of  the 
trust  throughout  the  dispute,  and  their  forbearance  in  not 
exacting  harsher  terms  from  the  Amalgamated  Association 
in  the  final  settlement,  did  much  to  lessen  public  antago¬ 
nism  and  to  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
public  and  of  organized  labor.  It  also  helped  to  dispel  the 
vague  fear  upon  which  the  strike  was  largely  based,  name¬ 
ly,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  trust  was  to  crush  organ¬ 
ized  labor.  As  a  general  matter  it  must  be  apparent  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  expediency  as  well  as  of  efficiency, 
the  opposite  policy  must  be  followed  by  the  well-managed 
corporation  in  its  dealings  with  labor.  A  somewhat  de¬ 
tailed  consideration  of  this  point  is,  however,  necessary. 

One  of  Mr.  Shaffer’s  principal  grievances  against  the 
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steel  companies  was  stated  by  him  as  follows :  “We  simply 
ask  that  the  three  companies — the  Sheet  Steel,  Tin  Plate, 
and  Steel  Hoop — sign  the  scale  for  all  mills,  whether  non¬ 
union  or  union,  thus  preventing  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  non-union  plants  during  dull  times.”  In  spite  of  some 
denials  of  such  discrimination,  the  allegation  that  it  existed 
may  be  accepted  as  true.  But  that  it  was  dictated  merely 
by  hostility  to  the  union  may  be  rejected  as  an  altogether 
insufficient  explanation.  The  real  reason  was  set  forth  in 
a  press  dispatch  from  Pittsburg  during  the  strike: — 

“The  non-union  mills  are  the  best  equipped,  so  far  as  machinery  and 
apjdiances  go,  and  are  the  larger,  an  instance  of  which  is  the  sheet  mill 
at  Vandergrift,  which  the  Amalgamated  Association  failed  to  organize. 
It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  matter  of  closing  the  mills  the  smaller  and 
older  should  logically  close.  These  are  the  union  mills.  The  non-union 
op<-rate  more  smoothly,  economically,  and  energetically. 

“  A  reason  for  this  condition  must  be  looked  for  before  the  era  of  con¬ 
solidation.  Ten  years  ago  practically  all  the  sheet  companies  were  union. 
At  one  time  and  another  strikes  occurred.  The  stronger  companies  won 
and  abolished  the  organization.  The  weaker  lost  to  the  union.  Freed 
from  arbitrary  rule,  the  strong  and  now  non-union  companies  adopted 
different  labor-saving  devices,  which  the  smaller  ones  were  unable  to  do, 
and  thus  forged  to  the  front,  making  extensions  and  additions.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Amalgamated  Association  withdrew  its  objection  to  labor- 
saving  devices,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  organization  mills  had  been  left 
l)ehind  in  the  march  of  improvement  when  the  arbitrary  practices  were 
in  vogue.”  ^ 

It  must  be  said,  in  behalf  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  to-day  distinctly  understood  between  them 
and  the  employers  that  any  improved  machinery  put  in  by 
an  employer  is  to  be  honestly  handled  by  the  men,  and 
they  are  to  submit  to  the  removal  of  men  supplanted  by 
this  machine  without  any  complaint.^  But  this  policy  was 
not  adopted  early  enough  to  avert  the  discrimination  which 
had  already  begun  against  the  worst  equipped — union— 

•  New  York  Evening  Post,  Sept.  17,  1901. 

*  William  Garrett,  “  Wages  and  LalK>r  in  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Trades,”  Cassier’s  Magazine,  Dec.,  1901,  p.  147. 
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mills.  If,  and  so  long  as,  they  are  less  efficient,  it  is  inev¬ 
itable  that  the  union  mills  should  be  closed  during  times 
of  depression. 

There  remains,  however,  the  danger  that  in  a  struggle 
between  a  large  trust,  such  as  the  Steel  Corporation,  and 
its  work-people,  the  former  could,  if  it  chose,  exert  its 
power  to  crush  the  unions  and  depress  wages.^  That  this 
was  one  of  the  underlying  motives  to  the  steel  strike  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  although  the  question  of  wages  was  sel¬ 
dom  mentioned.  No  complaint  was  made  as  to  existing 
scales  of  wages,  but  the  feeling  was  strong  that  they  might 
at  any  time  be  reduced,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  union  to 
forestall  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
and  take  the  aggressive  while  the  conditions  were  favor¬ 
able.  While  it  may  be  conceded  that  in  a  struggle  of  this 
sort  the  trust  is  undoubtedly  stronger  than  the  union,  the 
question  presents  itself  whether  it  would  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  employer  to  exert  this  power.  The  principle 
which  enlightened  employers  have  adopted  is  that  it  is  good 
economy  to  pay  high  wages,  since  this  influences  largely 
the  efficiency  of  labor,  and  the  efficiency  of  labor  is  one  of 
the  main  elements  in  the  profits  of  an  undertaking.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  obvious  limit  below  which  wages  cannot 
in  the  long  run  be  economically  reduced.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  on  the  subject  of  trusts, 
Mr.  Schwab  said:  “I  think  the  principle  of  these  great 
companies  is  to  preserve  and  give  to  their  workingmen  as 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  P.  E.  Dowe,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commercial  Travelers’  National  League,  before  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  (Report,  vol.  i.  p.  35),  emphasizes  this  point:  — 

"Question. — If  they  [the  combination]  were  threatened  with  trouble 
at  one  place  it  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  immedi¬ 
ately  shut  that  [plant]  down  so  as  to  make  the  employes  submit,  and  they 
have  power  to  do  it  ? 

"  Answer. — Yes.  The  American  Tin  Plate  Company  controls  over  240; 
the  Federal  Steel  Company  controls  enough  establishments  to  fill  a  space 
of  several  inches  in  the  newspaper  columns.” 

VOL.  LIX.  No.  234. 
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high  wages  as  they  can  possibly  give  them,  especially  in 
steel.”  ‘ 

The  essential  facts  regarding  wages  paid  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  in  1899  are  presented  in  the  report  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission.  The  officials  of  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company  testified,  that,  since  the  formation  of  the 
combination,  there  has  been  a  general  advance  of  15  per 
cent  in  the  wages  of  skilled  labor,  and  20  for  unskilled, 
while  in  special  cases  the  advances  have  gone  as  high  as 
50  per  cent*  The  American  Steel  Hoop  Company  has 
advanced  wages  from  15  to  25  per  cent  since  its  organiza¬ 
tion;  about  half  of  the  men  employed  belong  to  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers.* 
In  the  National  Steel  Company’s  works  “there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  wages  for  all  skilled  labor,”  of  from  15 
to  25  per  cent*  In  the  Federal  Steel  Company  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  had  increased  17  per  cent,  and  average 
wages  15.6  per  cent  between  1898  and  1899.®  Finally, 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  in  which  only 
non-union  men  are  employed,  paid  wages  about  40  per 
cent  higher' in  1899  than  the  constituent  companies  were 
paying  before  the  combination.®  The  same  upward  ten¬ 
dency  of  wages  under  industrial  combination  is  shown  for 
trusts  in  general.  In  the  following  table  is  stated  con¬ 
cisely  the  results  of  Professor  Jenks’  investigations  into  the 
number  of  employes  and  their  wages  before  and  after  the 
formation  of  the  combination,  for  thirteen  combinations:—’ 


^Quoted  in  “The  Billion  Dollar  Trust,”  by  S.  G.  Hobson  and  H.  W. 
Macrosty,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  Aug.,  1901,  p.  187. 

*  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  i.,  Trusts  and  Industriil 
'  Combinations,  p.  186. 

^Ibid.f  p.  193.  *Ibid,,  p.  192.  ^Ibid.,  p.  ig8.  ^Ibid.,  p.  204. 

^  “  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations,”  by  J.  W.  Jenks,  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  July,  1900,  p.  682. 
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SKILLED  LABORERS. 

UNSKILLED  LABORERS. 

Ratei  of  WagM 
per  week. 

Under 

Uniting 

Compeuiies. 

Under 

Combina¬ 

tion. 

Rate  of  Wages 
per  week. 

Under 

Uniting 

Companies. 

Under 

Combina¬ 

tion. 

1 

1" 

3.0 

99«S 

1413a 

9600 

Per 

cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

cent 

1 

Per 

cent 

iJ 

Per 

cent 

36.78 

63.33 

Under  |io . 

$10— $15 . 

$15  and  over  . . . 

39.48 

41.98 

28-54 

mm 

Iff?!! 

33.35 

35-67 

41.08 

Under  $8 . 

^8  and  over . 

2559a 

18077 

58.61 

4«-39 

•9937 

34277 

The  same  facts,  put  in  another  way,  showed  that  the 
average  annual  wages  paid  under  combination,  as  compared 
with  wages  paid  in  any  one  year  before  the  combination, 
had  risen  13.71  per  cent  for  skilled  laborers;  and  19.39 
per  cent  for  unskilled ;  while  the  number  employed  had 
risen  23.34  and  20.06  per  cent  respectively.* 

These  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  labor  organ¬ 
izations  have  not  been  the  sole,  nor  even  the  main,  factor  in 
raising  wages.  Unskilled  laborers  are  not  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel, 
and  Tin  Workers,  nor  are  they  otherwise  organized,  yet 
the  greatest  increases  in  wages  have  taken  place  in  the 
ranks  of  unskilled  labor.  And  they  also  prove  that  the 
trusts  are  not  trying  to  hire  their  labor  as  cheaply  as  they 
can.  Such  a  policy  would  not  only  be  uneconomical  in  the 
long  run,  but  it  would  be  decidedly  inexpedient.  Trusts 
depend  largely  upon  political  favor  and  public  opinion, 
and  in  a  land  of  universal  suffrage  would  hardly  dare  to 
coerce  their  workmen.  The  danger  seems  indeed  much 
greater  that  they  may  combine  to  form  “  Birmingham  alli¬ 
ances”  with  the  unions  than  that  they  will  oppose  them.* 
With  the  growth  in  size  of  the  business  unit,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  brought  under  one  control  has  increased  enor- 

Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations,”  by  J.  W.  Jenks,  Bulletin  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  July,  1900,  p.  687. 

*Cf.  the  exclusive  alliance  described  by  the  writer  in  the  Political  Sci¬ 
ence  Quarterly,  March,  1901,  p.  lar. 
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mously.  These  men  are  hired  in  groups;  they  work  for 
the  same  number  of  hours  and  for  the  same  wages.^  No 
one  of  them  could  possibly  make  a  different  bargain  than 
the  others  with  his  employer.  To  make  a  collective  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  group  as  such,  rather  than  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  members  thereof,  is  not  only  desirable,  but  the  logical 
and  inevitable  result  of  modern  conditions  of  employment. 
Before  collective  bargaining  will  be  generally  accepted  by 
employers,  however,  the  labor  unions  have  an  elementary 
lesson  to  learn  in  the  law  of  contracts.  They  must  learn 
that  wage  contracts  are  equally  binding  upon  both  parties, 
that  they  are — or  should  be — as  inviolable  as  an  ordinary 
business  contract,  and  that  any  breach  of  in  their  observ¬ 
ance  must  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  bad  faith.  The  unions 
can  permanently  succeed  only  as  they  win  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  employers.  No  manufacturer  who  can 
be  held  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  contracts  will  assume  obli¬ 
gations  to  men  who  will  take  advantage  of  him,  get  all 
they  can  by  promises  to  stand  by  him,  and  then  turn  on 
him  and  refuse  to  carry  out  their  part  of  the  agreement  the 
minute  some  other  men  want  to  make  war  on  him  or  some 
of  his  manufacturing  friends.  If  an  agreement  with  a 
trade-union  is  to  be  purely  one-sided,  the  employer,  instead 
of  welcoming  the  extension  of  unions,  is  likely  to  feel  his 
own  safety  depend  on  breaking  them  down  and  securing 
liberty  to  deal  with  individual  workmen,  who,  if  not  more 
to  be  relied  on  to  keep  their  word  than  the  union,  will 
at  least  be  less  able  by  breaking  faith  to  cripple  him  en¬ 
tirely.  If  this  lesson  has  been  learned  by  the  unions,  the 
failure  of  the  steel  strike  (and  of  the  machinists’  strike, 
which  shattered  on  the  same  rock'*^),  will  not  be  too  dear  a 
price  to  pay  for  such  knowledge. 

•George  Gunton,  “Employers  and  Labor  Unions,”  Gunton’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  Dec.,  1901,  p.  542. 

*  Cf.  an  article  by  the  writer  in  the  Yale  Review,  November,  1901. 
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The  attitude  taken  by  some  of  the  unions  in  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Association,  and  of  several  of  the  best  labor  lead¬ 
ers  outside  of  that  organization,  was  in  absolute  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Shaffer’s  course  in  this  regard.  As  voicing  the 
sentiments  of  organized  labor  at  its  best,  the  following 
quotation,  written  during  the  strike,  is  of  significance: — 

“  While  it  is  true  that  a  large  majority  of  the  unions  are  not  incorpor¬ 
ated,  that  they  have  no  legal  existence,  that  they  can  neither  sue  nor  be 
sued,  I  do  contend  that  the  contracts  made  between  them  and  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  labor  have  lieen  and  would  lie  observed  as  sacredly  and  their 
provisions  carried  out  as  religiously  as  though  it  were  a  penal  offense  to 
violate  them.  .  .  .  The  constitution  and  laws  of  nearly  every  labor  or¬ 
ganization  make  it  an  offense  punishable  by  expulsion  for  any  member 
to  violate  a  trade  agreement  or  even  by  subterfuge  to  evade  any  of  its 
provisions.  The  officers  of  the  trade  organizations  of  the  present  day 
recognize  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  them,  and  they  are  few 
indeed  who  would  dare,  even  if  they  were  so  inclined,  ruthlessly  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  sacred  obligations  of  a  contract.”  * 


In  spite  of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  disclaimer,  however,  the  cases 
have  not  been  infrequent  within  the  past  few  months  where 
contracts  have  been  “ruthlessly”  broken  by, labor  organ¬ 
izations.  And  this  fact  has  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  demand 
that  the  unions  should  be  made  legally  responsible  by  being 
incorporated.  The  union  men  themselves  are  on  the  whole 
averse  to  such  a  movement,  as  they  fear  that  they  would 
lose  more  than  they  could  gain.  Their  present  irrespon¬ 
sible  position  gives  them  a  certain  immediate  advantage 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  for  a  future  good. 
The  recent  development  of  the  legal  status  of  the  unions 
in  England,  has,  however,  done  much  in  that  country  to 
dispel  this  illusion,  and  to  show  that  the  permanent  inter¬ 
ests  of  labor  lie  along  the  line  of  stability  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  rather  than  the  reverse.  The  movement  in  England 

‘John  Mitchell,  “  Recognition  of  the  Trade  Unions,”  the  Independ- 
ent,  August  15,  1901,  p.  1895. 
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has  been  such  an  interesting  one  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
recount  it  at  some  length.^ 

Although  in  England  the  trade>unions  have  not  been 
incorporated,  a  recent  legal  decision,  which  declares  that, 
a  trade>union  can  sue  and  be  sued,  has  virtually  had  the 
effect  of  incorporation.  The  decision  has  produced  a  crisis 
in  English  labor  circles  and  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
reproduce  here.  In  August,  1900,  there  was  a  strike  on 
the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  and  the  rail  way  station  at  Cardiff 
was  picketed  by  the  strikers.  The  railway  company  ap¬ 
plied  for  injunctions  against  Bell  and  Holmes,  two  officers 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants,  and 
the  society  itself,  to  restrain  them  from  picketing  the 
property  of  the  railway  or  the  residences  of  their  work¬ 
men,  except  for  purposes  of  information.  The  injunc¬ 
tion  was  granted  by  Justice  Far  well,  whose  decision  on 
the  point  was,  in  effect,  that  trade-unions  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  acts  of  their  members,  and  that,  being  legally 
responsible,  they  became  civilly  liable  for  damages  in  case 
an  injury  was  done  by  a  member.  This  made  the  gravity 
of  the  decision  from  the  standpoint  of  the  trade-unions. 
They  contended  that  their  responsibility  was  purely  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  they  were  a  trade-union  registered  under  the  acts, 
and  such  a  union  could  not  be  sued  under  its  registered 
name.  The  courts  had  frequently  awarded  employers 
damages  against  individual  members  of  the  unions,  and 
the  award  had  always  been  a  barren  victory,  as  the  aver¬ 
age  workman  has  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the  judg¬ 
ment,  hut  if  the  union  was  to  be  held  responsible,  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  entirely  changed,  as  many  of  the  unions  have 
large  funds  to  their  credit. 

The  question  whether  a  trade-union  could  be  sued  was 
held  to  be  too  important  to  be  decided  by  a  single  judge, 

^  See  an  excellent  article  by  A.  Maurice  Low,  “  Labor  and  Law  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  Forum,  Oct.,  1901,  p.  156. 
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and  the  society  appealed.  The  Courts  of  Appeal  reversed 
the  decision  of  Justice  Far  well  on  November  12,  igcx). 
The  case  was  then  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  on 
July  22,  1901,  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was 
unanimously  reversed,  and  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
land  decreed  that  a  trade-union,  as  such,  could  sue  and  be 
sued.  According  to  the  British  Constitution,  this  decision 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  Except  by  Act  of  Parliament 
it  can  neither  be  altered  nor  abridged,  and  Parliament  un¬ 
questionably  will  let  it  stand  as  it  is.  In  moving  that  the 
appeal  be  allowed,  the  Lord  Chancellor  summed  up  the 
matter  as  follows:  “If  the  Legislature  has  created  a  thing 
which  can  own  property,  which  can  employ  servants,  and 
which  can  inflict  injury,  it  must  be  taken,  I  think,  to  have 
impliedly  given  power  to  make  it  suable  in  the  courts  of 
law  for  injuries  purposely  done  by  its  authority  and  pro¬ 
curement.” 

The  consequences  of  this  judgment  are  far-reaching,  but 
they  are  not  all  unfavorable  to  labor.  For  thirty  years 
they  have  been  legal  bodies,  but  it  has  always  been  assumed 
that  they  were  in  a  position  of  special  disability  and  priv¬ 
ilege.  They  could  not,  it  was  supposed,  sue  for  injuries 
.  done  to  them,  nor  be  sued  for  injuries  done  by  them.  Now, 
however,  they  are  liable  to  civil  actions,  and  in  an  award 
of  damages  their  benefit  and  insurance  as  well  as  their 
strike  funds  are  liable.  Thus  at  one  blow  the  unions  find 
their  offensive  weapons  seriously  weakened,  and  the  im¬ 
munity  of  their  funds  from  legal  attack  destroyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  general 
interests  of  labor  may  be  furthered  by  the  decision.  The 
main  reason  why  employers  have  hesitated  to  negotiate 
with  trade-unions  is,  that  the  latter  have  never  been  legally 
accountable.  They  have  felt  that  it  was  futile  to  make 
terms  with  an  organization  that  could  not  be  held  to  its 
word  and  might  at  any  moment  break  its  contract  with 
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impunity.  Now  that  the  liabilities  of  trade-unions  are 
legally  defined,  a  distinct  impetus  is  given  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  trade  disputes  by  arbitration.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  arrogance  of  the  trade-unions  in  England  is  one 
of  the  chief  handicaps  on  the  development  of  commerce 
have  welcomed  the  decision  as  a  guarantee  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  labor  leaders  in  the  future. 

While  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  development  in 
the  legal  status  of  the  trade-unions  will  follow  the  same 
course  in  the  United  States  as  in  England,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  labor  leaders  will  profit  by  the  experience 
of  their  English  brothers  as  well  as  their  own  mistakes. 
But  such  losses  and  mistakes  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
the  passing  away  or  even  the  failure  of  trade-unionism  as 
such.  The  failure  of  the  steel  strike  does  not  prove  that 
we  need  less,  but  rather  more  and  better  organization, 
under  wiser  and  more  efficient  leadership.  Strikes  and 
lockouts,  threats  and  chips  on  shoulders,  belong,  it  has 
been  said,  to  the  kindergarten  stage  of  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  hearty  participation  by  our  best  labor  leaders, 
as  well  as  by  leading  employers,  in  the  New  York  labor 
conference  of  December,  1901,  shows  that  both  sides  are 
ready  to  accept  a  more  rational  method  of  settling  disputes. 
The  writer  is  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  tlie  steel 
strike  was  an  exception  to  avowed  trade-union  policy,  and 
that  the  cause  of  conservative  trade-unionism,  of  collective 
bargaining  and  of  arbitration,  will  be  helped  rather  than 
harmed  by  the  lessons  drawn  from  its  failure. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  AND  MESSIANIC 
PROPHECY. 

BY  THB  RKV.  EDWARD  IIARTDEY  DEWART,  D.D. 

The  prominent  place  given  to  prophecy  in  the  Bible 
makes  a  right  conception  of  its  character  and  purpose  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  “The  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  it  contains,  the  great  events  it  announces,  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  character  and  of  the  nature,  establish¬ 
ment,  and  purpose  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  it  affords, 
—all  combine  to  invest  prophecy  with  the  profoundest  in¬ 
terest.”  This  estimate  applies  with  special  point  and 
force  to  Messianic  prophecy,  because  of  its  relation  to  the 
redemptive  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  in  the  full¬ 
ness  of  time  “came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.” 

There  are  two  extremes  that  should  be  avoided  in  the 
study  and  exposition  of  prophecy.  One  class  finds  in  the 
Bible  more  minute  predictions  and  literal  fulfillments  than 
a  sober  and  scholarly  exegesis  will  justify.  They  almost 
assume  to  be  prophets  themselves,  by  the  confidence  and 
minuteness  with  which  they  apply  predictions  of  Scripture 
to  past  and  future  history.  Another  class  of  expositors 
cither  repudiate  supernatural  prediction  of  future  events, 
or  silently  ignore  it,  and  substitute  an  ideal  paraphrase  of 
biblical  prediction  and  fulfillment,  which  is  based  upon  a 
theory  of  evolution  that  does  not  seem  to  require  the  direct 
action  of  a  living  personal  God  to  account  for  prophets  or 
prophecy.  We  are  not  shut  up  to  the  acceptance  of  either 
of  these  extremes.  We  are  simply  bound  to  accept  as  act- 
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ual  prediction  and  fulfillment  whatever  is  proved  by  proper 
evidence,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Those  who  make  a  hobby  of  such  minute  and 
literal  interpretations  and  applications  of  prophecy  are 
fairly  open  to  condemnatory  criticism.  But  it  is  not  just 
to  represent  those  who  reject  theories  of  prophecy  that  ig. 
nore  the  supernatural,  as  if  they  held  views  which  placed 
Bible  prophecy  on  a  level  with  divination  or  fortune-telling. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  origin  of  prophecy. 
One  would  suppose  that  among  believers  in  a  divine  reve¬ 
lation  there  could  be  little  diversity  of  opinion  on  such  a 
point.  Some,  as  if  animated  by  a  desire  to  depreciate  Old 
Testament  prediction,  have  assumed  that  it  arose  from  a 
natural  desire  to  foresee  the  future ;  and  that  prophecy  was 
common  to  all  the  great  primitive  religions.  It  is  utterly 
absurd  to  suppose  that  any  curiosity  about  the  future  coifld 
have  developed  into  the  prophetic  vision  that  gave  to  the 
world  the  Hebrew  prophecies,  or  that  they  can  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  ascribing  them  to  keen  insight  or  poetic  genius. 
That  prophecy  was  common  among  other  nations,  and  not 
peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  is  contrary  to  the  facts.  The 
heathen  divinations  were  not  prophecy.  All  unprejudiced 
Christian  scholars  will  agree  with  Professor  Orelli,  who 
says:  “We  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  phenomenon 
analogous  to  biblical  prophecy,  even  in  form,  is  anywhere 
to  be  found  in  the  world  of  nations.” 

It  is  alleged  by  others  that  Hebrew  prophecy  is  devel¬ 
oped  from  the  consciousness  of  the  prophet  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  his  life.  Canon  Driver  says:  “It  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  prophecy  that  the  historical  situation  of  the 
prophet  should  be  the  basis  of  his  prediction.”  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Rich  111  teaches  that  psychologically  prophecy  “comes 
to  have  its  roots  in  the  general  consciousness  of  the  proph¬ 
ets,  and  is  educed  from  the  same  according  to  the  laws  of 
organic  development.”  This  comes  near  to  implying  that 
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the  circumstances  transpiring  around  him,  acting  upon  the 
mental  powers  and  religious  sentiments  of  the  prophet, 
call  forth  the  prophecy.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  gener¬ 
ally  there  is  something  in  the  prophet’s  message  specially 
adapted  to  the  people  of  his  own  time,  and  commonly  a 
local  coloring.  But  these  things  are  not  the  producing 
causes  of  prophecy.  The  great  facts  of  prophecy,  especial¬ 
ly  of  Messianic  prophecy,  and  the  testimony  of  the  holy 
seers  themselves,  as  to  the  way  they  received  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  contradict  this  theory.  All  the  prophets  testify  that 
they  received  their  prophetic  messages  in  a  different  way, 
even  by  special  revelation  from  God,  who  “revealeth  his 
secrets  to  his  servants  the  prophets.”  Dr.  Riehm  can 
scarcely  mean  all  that  the  words  quoted  seem  to  imply, 
for  he  says :  ‘‘  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  prophets 
themselves  were  most  clearly  conscious  of  announcing,  not 
their  own  thoughts  but  the  thoughts  of  God  revealed  to 
them,  not  their  own  words  but  the  word  of  God  laid  upon 
their  hearts  and  put  into  their  mouths.”  The  particular 
way  in  which  these  revelations  were  made  is  of  secondary 
importance.  Of  this  we  can  know  nothing  but  what  we 
learn  from  the  prophets  themselves.  The  fact  is  more  es¬ 
sential  than  the  mode.  What  we  do  know  from  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is,  that  “in  divers  manners”  the  Spirit  of  God  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  prophets  a  knowledge  of  sacred  truths  and 
future  events,  which  no  human  sagacity  without  supernat¬ 
ural  aid  could  have  enabled  them  to  gain.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Kiipcr  of  Germany,  “  Prophecy  is  not  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  product,  but  a  divine  revelation.” 

The  origin  of  the  Messianic  hope  has  been  almost  uni¬ 
versally  held  to  be  the  promise  given  to  our  first  parents 
in  the  dark  hour  of  their  expulsion  from  Eden.  In  the 
primitive  ages  Messianic  intimations  are  comparatively 
few  and  generally  indefinite.  The  idea  of  the  selection 
and  training  of  a  nation  to  be  a  divine  agency  to  make 
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known  to  the  world  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and 
his  glorious  purposes  for  the  redemption  of  humanity 
through  Christ,  is  a  more  sublime  and  wonderful  concep¬ 
tion  than  can  be  found  anywhere  outside  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  later  periods  of  Hebrew  history  the  inspiring  voice  of 
Messianic  prophecy  grows  clearer.  The  utterances  of  the 
prophets  become  more  definite.  Their  faith  gathers  a 
more  exultant  strength.  The  hope  of  a  mysterious  com¬ 
ing  Deliverer  and  a  great  national  redemption  brightens, 
and  broadens  in  its  range  till  its  luster  illumines  tlie  whole 
horizon  of  Hebrew  thought  and  life,  and  even  embraces 
the  Gentile  world.  This  was  not  by  the  mere  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  germinal  idea.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the  clearer 
light  revealed  to  the  prophets. 

Different  prophets  present  the  Messiah  in  different  char¬ 
acters  and  under  different  figures,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  very  difficult  for  the  people  to  whom  these  prophe¬ 
cies  were  addressed  to  see  how  they  could  be  fulfilled  in 
one  person.  Sometimes  the  prophecy  begins  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  deliverance  from  present  national  woes;  and, as 
the  vision  opens  more  fully,  there  are  promises  of  broader 
and  higher  blessings  than  can  be  limited  to  any  one  na¬ 
tion.  Coming  down  the  stream  of  history  to  Malachi’s 
time,  we  find  references  to  the  time  and  place  of  Messiah’s 
birth  and  to  his  character  and  life.  Most  striking  of  all, 
we  have  in  the  description  of  the  suffering  Servant  of  Je¬ 
hovah  in  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
suffering  Redeemer,  who  yields  up  his  life  as  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  for  sinners,  and  through  whose  suffering  healing 
and  justification  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  “many.”  In 
the  New  Testament  many  of  these  prophecies  are  referred 
to  as  predictions  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  that  were  fulfilled  by 
his  incarnation,  life,  and  death ;  though  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  no  prophecies  are  Messianic  but  those  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  New  Testament.  The  general  Christian 
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belief  concerning  Messianic  prophecy  and  fulfillment  has 
not  been  a  result  of  strained  interpretations  of  particular 
texts  of  Scripture,  or  of  efforts  to  make  the  facts  conform 
to  a  preconceived  theory.  It  rests  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  long  line  of  accumulating  prophetic  predictions,  which 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  accept  as  spoken  of  him,  and 
which  the  events  of  his  ministry  fulfilled.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  the  discoveries  of  science,  or  the  attested  results 
of  modern  biblical  criticism,  that  shows  the  belief  of  the 
church  on  this  subject  to  be  baseless  or  unwarrantable? 
We  answer  this  question  with  an  emphatic  negative. 

In  estimating  the  influence  of  the  dominant  school  of 
biblical  criticism  on  prophecy,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  critics  deal  but  little  in  exegesis,  or  the 
exposition  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  That  is  not  the 
chief  object  of  their  criticism.  Their  main  work  consists 
of  efforts  to  ascertain  the  sources  to  which  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  books  are  indebted,  to  assign  these 
sources  to  their  supposed  authors  and  redactors,  and  to  find 
out  the  time  and  occasions  when  they  were  written.  An 
English  biblical  critic,  speaking  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhau* 
sen,  the  high  priests  of  this  critical  cult,  says :  “  It  has 

apparently  escaped  them  both  that  there  is  anything  high 
in  idea,  noble  in  motive,  regenerating  in  social  influence, 
in  the  literature  they  have  set  themselves  to  dissect.”  The 
actual  critical  conclusions  of  their  studies,  stated  in  brief 
general  terms,  are :  That  the  books  were  mainly  compiled 
by  anonymous  authors  and  redactors,  from  documents  by 
writers  of  whom  nothing  is  known ;  that  they  were  com¬ 
piled  at  much  later  dates  than  has  been  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  or  than  the  order  and  contents  of  the  books  them¬ 
selves  suggest ;  that  the  greater  part  of  them  have  not  been 
written  by  those  to  whom  they  have  been  ascribed ;  that  the 
Pentateuchal  laws  are  mainly  late  compilations  of  different 
dates,  placed  in  a  fictitious  historical  setting.  As  the  re- 
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suit,  it  is  held  that  the  account  of  the  national  and  religioos 
life  of  Israel  presented  in  the  Old  Testament  conveys  as 
erroneous  and  misleading  impression,  not  in  harmony  with 
the  actual  history  of  the  Hebrew  people.  As  Kuenen 
avows  it — that  their  critical  science  leads  them  “to  fonn 
a  conception  of  Israel’s  development  totally  different  from 
that  which,  as  any  one  can  see,  is  set  forth  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.” 

As  many  Christian  scholars  regard  these  critical  theories 
as  not  proved  by  proper  evidence,  and  tending  to  under¬ 
mine  confidence  in  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  it  is  of  great  practical  interest  to  note  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  these  theories  on  the  historic  faith  of  the  Christian 
church,  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  regarding 
Messianic  prophecy  and  fulfillment.  We  can  obtain  an 
answer  to  such  an  inquiry  more  readily  and  certainly,  by 
examining  the  way  in  which  this  school  of  writers  deal 
with  these  prophecies,  than  by  theorizing  respecting  the 
probable  effect  of  their  views  on  the  Christian  beliefs  re¬ 
specting  them. 

As  the  indisputable  trend  of  the  theory  of  the  disinte¬ 
grating  critics  is  in  the  direction  of  minifying  and  ignor¬ 
ing  the  supernatural,  and  assuming  the  sufficiency  of  evo¬ 
lution  to  account  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  as  the 
prediction  of  future  events,  whose  fulfillment  attests  the 
divine  inspiration  of  the  prophets  by  whom  the  predic¬ 
tions  came,  is  really  miraculous,  it  becomes  evident  that 
such  prediction  and  fulfillment  stand  directly  in  the  way 
of  their  critical  theory,  and  cannot  be  recognized  by  its  ad¬ 
vocates.  Indeed,  many  think  that  books  made  up  in  the 
way  that  these  critics  allege,  and  that  the  Polychrome  Bi¬ 
ble  indicates,  would  not  be  the  channel  through  which 
divine  revelations  might  be  expected  to  be  given -to  the 
world ;  and  therefore,  there  is  a  kind  of  consistency  in  the 
critics  not  claiming  such  a  book  to  be  the  repository  of 
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such  revelations.  By  some  it  has  been  declared  that  there 
is  no  predictive  reference  to  the  historic  Christ  in  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies ;  that  they  can  all  be  fully  explained 
in  harmony  with  this  view ;  and  that  fulfillment  when 
spoken  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  always  means  on¬ 
ly  the  “application”  to  Jesus  of  something  which  was  not 
originally  said  of  him,  and  in  no  case  means  the  coming 
to  pass  of  events  predicted  by  the  prophets.  In  proof  of 
this  unscriptural  theory,  it  is  alleged  that  prophecy  is 
simply  preaching,  of  which,  if  it  be  admitted  at  all,  pre¬ 
diction  is  no  essential  part.  In  the  advocacy  of  this  posi¬ 
tion,  assertion  has  generally  done  duty  in  place  of  facts 
and  arguments. 

Most  writers  of  this  critical  school,  however,  do  not  pro¬ 
tect  their  scheme  by  an  explicit  denial  of  prophetic  pre¬ 
diction  and  actual  fulfillment ;  but  by  substituting  for  the 
historic  Christian  belief  a  conception  of  Messianic  proph¬ 
ecy  and  fulfillment,  in  which  the  main  elements  are  the 
forecast  to  be  seen  in  Israel’s  historic  and  religious  ideas 
at  different  periods,  and  the  ideal  expectation  of  a  future 
era  of  deliverance  and  blessing,  which  from  age  to  age  an¬ 
imated  and  cheered  the  Hebrew  people.  This  theory  has 
one  great  advantage  for  its  advocates.  By  making  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  hope  a  vague  and  impersonal  expectation,  that  did 
not  imply  a  supernatural  communication  to  the  prophets  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  coming  personal  Messiah,  it  becomes 
easy  to  portray  a  correspondingly  vague  and  general  fulfill¬ 
ment,  which  docs  not  require  the  recognition  of  events 
having  come  to  pass  which  had  long  before  been  foretold 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

A  recent  volume,  entitled  “Israel’s  Messianic  Hope  to 
the  Time  of  Jesus,”  by  Professor  George  S.  Goodspeed,  of 
Chicago  University,  supplies  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
method  just  mentioned.  As  might  be  supposed  of  a  book 
on  this  subject  by  an  able  and  scholarly  writer,  it  contains 
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some  good  and  true  things,  and  some  brilliant  pictures  of 
Hebrew  life  and  religion,  and  of  the  general  influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  world.  But  it  is  of  the  assumptions 
with  which  the  author  comes  to  the  work,  the  peculiar 
method  he  adopts,  the  essential  facts  which  he  ignores, 
and  the  opinions  respecting  prophecy  and  fulfillment  which 
he  accepts,  that  I  desire  to  make  some  observations. 

The  history  of  Israel  is  regarded  as  in  itself  the  sufficient 
prophecy  of  and  preparation  for  the  Messianic  kingdom; 
and  as  revealing  the  working  out  of  the  divine  purpose  for 
the  salvation  of  the  race.  The  work  mainly  consists  of 
pictures  of  the  successive  periods  of  Hebrew  history,  and 
extracts  from  psalms  and  prophecies  which,  though  to  a 
large  extent  not  strictly  Messianic,  are  regarded  as  giving 
promise  of  future  progress  and  national  blessing.  The 
eminent  liberal  Scottish  professor,  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson, 
says:  “The  term  Messianic  is  used  in  a  wider  and  a  nar¬ 
rower  sense.  In  the  wider  sense  it  is  a  description  of  all 
that  relates  to  the  consummation  and  perfection  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  a  use  not  altogether  appropriate  or  exact 
III  the  narrower  sense  it  refers  to  a  personage  who  is  not 
always,  but  often,  a  commanding  figure  in  this  perfect  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Kingdom.”  It  is  significant  that  it  is  in  the 
sense  which  Professor  Davidson  designates  as  “  not  alto¬ 
gether  appropriate  or  exact,”  that  this  Chicago  professor 
treats  the  subject ;  as  if  this  part  was  the  whole  and  this 
the  only  sense  to  be  considered,  and  as  if  prophecies  of  the 
personal  Messiah  were  of  no  importance.  It  is  true  in  a 
sense,  as  Hoffman  says,  that  “  history  itself  is  prophecy.” 
Every  age  is  the  parent  of  the  succeeding  age.  But  this  is 
not  what  is  meant  by  biblical  Messianic  prophecy.  And 
Professor  Goodspeed’s  history  is  a  history  in  which  the 
chief  Messianic  facts  are  largely  ignored  or  omitted.  There 
must  be  some  cause  that  accounts  for  the  adoption  of  such 
a  method  as  this. 
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The  extent  to  which  Professor  Goodspeed  accepts  the 
distinguishing  negative  theories  of  the  German  school  of 
critics  respecting  the  Old  Testament,  shows  very  plainly 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  explain  Messianic  prophecy, 
while  committed  to  a  theory  and  views  of  Scripture  which 
compel  him  to  reject  or  ignore  actual  Messianic  prediction 
and  specific  fulfillment,  in  the  sense  that  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Christian  belief,  based  on  the  New  Testament.  A 
few  quotations  will  illustrate  and  prove  this.  Of  the  his¬ 
toric  accounts  in  Genesis,  he  says :  “  In  the  case  of  such 
material  it  is  needless,  as  well  as  futile,  to  ask  how  far 
actual  preservation  of  definite  historical  facts  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.”  He  assumes  that  the  Pentateuchal  records  must 
be  studied  as  an  interpretation  of  later  ages,  rather  than  a 
history  of  the  past.  The  prophetic  words  of  Moses  in  Deut. 
xviii.,  predicting  the  raising-up  of  a  prophet  like  unto 
himself,  which  many  eminent  scholars,  as  well  as  St.  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  iii.  22),  regard  as  a  prophecy 
of  Christ,  are  simply  the  production  of  the  “  Deuteronomic 
writer,”  whose  book  dates  from  621  B.c. — that  is  some 
eight  hundred  years  later  than  the  time  of  Moses.  He 
pronounces  the  prophetic  books  as  they  now  stand  “a 
great  literary  jungle”;  but  the  guesswork  of  the  critics  is 
accepted  as  being  according  to  “recognized  scientific  canons 
of  judgment.”  Why,  then,  do  they  differ  so  widely  as  to 
dates  and  authors,  which  are  the  main  critical  issues? 

To  support  the  idea  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  prophets 
to  “make  over  the  dry  details  and  hazy  outlines  into  ele¬ 
ments  of  inspiration  and  power,”  he  quotes  the  words  of 
Ottley :  “  Messianic  prediction  was  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  result  of  a  continuous  process  of  reflection  on  that  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past.”  In  one  place  Professor  Goodspeed  refers 
to  the  New  Testament  writers  as  if  their  being  Jews  and 
knowing  the  history  was  what  gives  weight  to  their  opin¬ 
ions.  He  says:  “Their  forms  of  expression  and  their 
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methods  of  grasping  the  large  and  rich  ideals  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  have  been  of  their  own  times,  imperfect,  hu¬ 
man;  but  this  does  not  affect  their  verdict  as  to  its  essential 
character.”  This  way  of  speaking  of  the  New  Testament 
teaching  is  significant,  when  we  keep  in  mind,  that  it  is  Jesus 
the  Messiah  and  his  holy  apostles  who  testify  on  this  subject 
in  the  New  Testament.  But  this  is  not  all.  As  from  the 
motions  of  a  planet  astronomers  have  inferred  the  influence 
upon  it  of  some  invisible  planetary  body,  so  the  positions 
taken,  and  the  conclusions  quietly  assumed  by  this  writer, 
show  that  he  has  accepted  a  good  deal  more  from  the  Ra¬ 
tionalist  critics  than  he  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  avow. 
It  will  be  evident  to  every  student  of  the  Bible  that  the 
standpoint  from  which  he  formulates  his  conception  of 
Messianic  prophecy,  and  the  negative  assumptions  that 
underlie  it,  must  prevent  its  being  received  by  any  readers, 
except  those  who  are  prepared  to  accept  the  lax  views  of 
the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  which  his 
theory  is  based. 

The  method  which  Professor  Goodspeed  adopts  in  the 
study  of  prophecy  is  characteristic  and  very  questionable. 
He  avows  that  his  main  purpose  is  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question,  “  What  did  it  mean  to  him  who  first  uttered  it, 
and  to  those  by  whom  it  was  first  heard?”  No  doubt  a 
sound  exegesis  of  every  prophecy  we  study  is  a  matter  of 
essential  importance.  That  should  be  the  first  thing.  The 
study  of  how  it  was  understood  by  the  prophet  and  his  first 
hearers  is  proper  and  interesting,  but  is  of  secondary  mo* 
ment  for  several  reasons.  No  critical  sagacity  can  deter¬ 
mine  with  any  approach  to  certainty  the  exact  sense  in 
which  each  prophet  understood  his  prophecy.  To  assume 
that  such  a  study  is  the  proper  method  of  attaining  a  right 
conception  of  the  import  of  Messianic  prophecy,  is  to  shut 
out  the  light  of  fulfillment  and  the  testimony  presented  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  if  they  were  unnecessary  and  un- 
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proper.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  Hebrew  prophets 
themselves  niiderstood  the  full  import  of  their  prophetic 
messages.  Some  facts  of  Scripture  indicate  the  contrary. 
As  to  the  people  whom  the  prophets  addressed,  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  our  author  himself  that  to  them  “these  ideas, 
events,  and  predictions  disclose  X)nly  a  very  imperfect  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  great  truths  and  facts,  which  seem  so 
clear  and  definite  in  the  light  of  their  fulfillment.”  Why 
then  should  we  turn  for  the  meaning  to  these  dim  and 
misty  ideas,  and  reject  the  clearer  light?  If  Hebrew 
prophecy  was  nothing  but  the  outcome  of  the  prophet’s 
own  natural  reasoning  and  foresight,  what  the  prophet 
meant  would  be  the  supreme  question.  But  to  those  who 
believe  that  the  great  truths  of  prophecy  were  revealed  to 
the  prophets  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  vital  question  is, 
“What  is  God’s  thought?”  If  we  are  honestly  seeking  for 
light  and  truth,  it  cannot  be  right  to  exclude  the  light 
which  the  Messiah  himself  imparts.  There  is  no  reason  for 
excluding  the  consideration  of  the  facts  and  divine  com¬ 
ments  of  the  New  Testament,  unless  indeed  the  expositor 
holds  some  theory  of  Messianic  prophecy  which  he  is 
conscious  cannot  bear  this  light.  It  would  be  easy  to  give 
a  host  of  eminent  names  of  scholars  who  repudiate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goodspeed’s  method.  I  will  quote  from  only  two, 
neither  of  whom  can  be  accused  of  being  unduly  orthodox. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  says :  “  There  is  but  one  legitimate  method 
for  the  interpretation  of  Messianic  prophecy,  that  is  (i)  to 
study  each  prediction  by  itself  with  the  most  patient  criti¬ 
cism  and  painstaking  exegesis  in  all  the  details ;  (2)  to 
study  it  in  its  relation  to  other  predictions  in  the  series, 
and  note  the  organic  connection ;  (3)  to  study  it  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  Christ  and  his  redemption.”  Even  Riehm  asks : 
“How  is  the  sense  intended  by  the  Divine  Spirit  ascer¬ 
tained?  Only  by  studying  the  prophecies  in  the  light 
reflected  on  them  by  their  fulfillment.”  Delitzsch,  Eders- 
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heim,  Orelli,  and  other  scholars  express  similar  conclu¬ 
sions. 

Professor  Goodspeed  offers  this  singular  explanation  or 
apology  for  his  method:  “If  disappointment  is  felt  that 
some  considerations,  which  were  legitimate  and  germane  to 
the  study  of  Messianic  prophecy,  have  not  appeared,  and 
that  emphasis  has  been  laid  too  strongly  on  other  aspects 
of  the  subject,  it  is  not  unexpected,  in  view  of  the  definite 
lines  our  study  has  laid  down  for  itself.”  I  have  called 
this  explanation  “singular.”  Our  objection  is  that  the 
professor  ignores  things  that  are  essential  elements  in 
Scripture  Messianic  prophecy  and  fulfillment.  His  apol¬ 
ogy  is  virtually  that  it  was  his  plan  to  omit  these  things; 
but  that  he  said  some  good  things  on  other  phases  of  the 
subject.  That  is,  as  we  uuderstand  it,  it  was  his  plan  to 
magnify  history  as  itself  prophetic,  but  to  leave  out  specific 
predictions  of  a  personal  Me.ssiah,  and  testimony  regarding 
their  fulfillment  by  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  belief  in  a  super¬ 
natural  prediction  of  future  events  has  a  solid  biblical 
foundation.  In  several  places  God  appeals  by  the  prophets 
to  his  revelation  of  events  yet  to  come,  as  an  evidence  of  his 
claim  to  their  homage  and  obedience  (Isa.  xlvi.  9-1 1).  It  is 
unwarrantable  to  say  that  the  recognition  of  this  truth  de¬ 
preciates  the  ethical  teaching  of  prophecy.  No  one  who 
admits  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  predictive  prophecy  in 
God’s  government  of  the  world,  will  deny  that  it  would  be 
inexplicably  strange  if  such  an  unparalleled  event  as  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God  to  redeem  and  save  the  world, 
had  not  been  revealed  beforehand  to  the  prophets,  to  in¬ 
spire  and  comfort  the  people  of  God.  The  Scriptures  pre¬ 
sent  overwhelming  testimony  that  such  a  revelation  was 
given.  Not  as  a  vague  inference  that  any  period  was  an 
earnest  of  abetter  time;  but  as  the  divine  promise  of  a 
personal  Redeemer,  who  would  reign  in  truth  and  right- 
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eousness.  It  is  the  prediction  of  this  personal  Messiah  that 
is  the  central  fact  in  tlie  Messianic  prophecies.  Without 
this,  there  would  be  nothing  that  could  justly  be  called  by 
this  name.  It  is  the  understood  connection  of  the  hope  of 
future  blessing  with  the  promised  Christ,  which  warrants 
the  application  of  the  term  Messianic  to  these  general  an¬ 
ticipations.  The  rationalist  elimination  of  the  personal 
element  in  Messianic  prophecy  finds  no  justification  in 
either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  It  is  simply  the 
expedient  which  a  wrong  theory  of  the  Bible  renders  nec¬ 
essary  for  these  critics  to  adopt,  in  order  to  evade  the  logic 
of  facts. 

Passing  over  the  long  line  of  Messianic  predictions,  with 
whtch  students  of  the  Bible  are  familiar,  let  us  take  the 
fifty-third  of  Isaiah  as  a  test  case,  and  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  evidence  is  set  aside  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  an  unattested  theory.  Of  this  wonderful  prophecy, 
which  has  convinced  many  unbelieving  Jews  and  nominal 
Christians  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  best  our  Chicago 
professor  has  to  say  about  it  is,  that  there  is  in  these  pro¬ 
phecies  “a  lack  of  definite  reference  to  a  personal  Mes¬ 
siah”;  but  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  here  Israel  offered  as 
“the  accepted  and  potent  sacrifice.”  We  may  say  of  this 
critical  school,  “their  eyes  are  holden”  that  they  cannot 
see  Christ  in  this  oracle.  A  few'  thoughts  in  opposition  to 
this  negative  view  may  not  be  out  of  place  or  superfluous. 

The  difference  between  ratio!ialist  and  conservative 
scholars  does  not  relate  to  a  question  of  exegesis.  The  main 
interest  still  gathers  around  the  eunuch’s  que.'^tion  to  Pliilip: 
“Of  whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this?  of  himself,  or  of 
some  other?”  The  late  Dr.  Edersheim,  of  Oxford,  says: 
“There  is  no  fundamental  divergence  between  Jew  and 
Christian  as  to  the  translation  of  this  chapter;”  and  Dr. 
Pnsey  says:  “The  question  is  not.  What  is  the  picture? 
On  this  all  are  agreed;  but.  Whose  image  and  likeness 
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does  it  bear?”  Rationalists  and  modern  Jews  apply  it 
to  a  personified  Israel,  and  deny  that  it  speaks  of  a 
person.  It  is  significant  that  until  modern  times,  when 
Christians  so  largely  used  this  oracle  as  proof  that  Jesus  is 
the  Messiah,  the  Jewish  doctors  regarded  it  as  a  prophecy 
of  the  Messiah.  The  late  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch,  after 
quoting  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  in  proof  of  this,  says:  “Hence 
even  the  synagogue  itself  cannot  help  acknowledging  that 
the  course  of  the  Messiah  through  death  to  glory  is  pre¬ 
dicted  here.”  The  rationalist  Gesenius  has  the  same 
thought.  The  correspondence  between  the  various  things 
said  here  of  the  suffering  Servant,  and  in  other  prophecies, 
and  the  character,  works,  and  events  of  the  life  and  death  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  has  no  parallel  in ’human  history. 
No  other  being  in  the  world’s  history  but  Jesus  has  any 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  have  fulfilled  these  predictions. 

Even  skeptics  have  admitted  the  substantial  truth  of 
the  Christian  interpretation  of  this  prophecy.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  Anthony  Collins  denied  that  there  was 
any  reference  in  Hebrew  prophecy  to  a  personal  Messiah, 
or  any  expectation  of  such  a  person  cherished  by  Jews  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Christ.  Singularly  enough,  at  a  later 
time  the  skeptic  Strauss,  speaking  of  Israel,  declares  that 
“there  was  connected  with  their  hope  for  the  future  the 
expectation  of  a  ruler  of  David’s  style  of  David’s  line,  who 
should  exalt  his  people  from  the  depth  of  their  present  fall 
to  a  height  of  power  and  prosperity  surpassing  the  days  of 
the  David  of  old.”  He  deemed  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Old  Testament  predictions  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
recorded  events  of  Christ’s  life  to  be  so  evident,  that  he 
tries  to  account  for  it  by  assuming  that  the  disciples  “made 
his  history  to  suit  the  predictions.” 

The  apostle  Peter  distinctly  affirms  that  to  the  prophets 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  “testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow” 
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(i  Peter  i.  ii).  Our  Lord  himself  in  several  places  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  this  prophecy  as  spoken  of  himself — not 
merely  as  “applied”  to  him.  Dr.  Edward  Riehm  is  no  ex¬ 
treme  conservative,  yet  he  declares  that  in  our  Lord’s  refer¬ 
ences  to  “  Old  Testament  prophecies  regarding  his  suffering 
and  death  and  the  glory  that  should  follow,  he  has  without 
doubt,  besides  Psalm  xxii.,  the  prophecy  regarding  the  Ser¬ 
vant  of  God  in  Isaiah  liii.  chiefly  in  view.”  St.  Paul  and 
all  the  first  Christian  preachers  used  as  their  main  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  Jews,  the  undeniable  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  personal  Messiah  and 
the  facts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus.  At  Thessalonica 
Paul  “reasoned  with  them  from  the  Scriptures,  opening 
and  alleging  that  it  behoved  the  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to 
rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  that  this  Jesus,  whom,  said 
he,  I  proclaim  unto  you,  is  the  Christ.”  Apollos  also 
powerfully  “convinced  the  Jews  and  that  publicly,  showing 
by  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.”  Peter,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  addressing  the  multitudes,  said :  “  But 
the  things  which  God  foreshowed  by  the  mouth  of  all  the 
prophets,  that  his  Christ  should  suffer,  he  thus  fulfilled.” 
In  answer  to  the  eunuch’s  question  “Of  whom  speaketh 
the  prophet  this?”  “Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and  begin¬ 
ning  from  this  Scripture,  preached  unto  him  Jesus.”  These 
and  many  similar  passages,  referring  to  Old  Testament  pro¬ 
phecies  of  a  personal  suffering  Messiah,  declared  them  to 
have  been  fulfilled  by  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus. 
Professor  Goodspeed  admits  that  the  apostles  found  strong 
arguments  for  Jesus  in  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  But 
surely  he  must  see  that  this  must  have  been  the  fulfillment 
by  Jesus  of  predictions  relating  to  the  personal  Messiah, 
and  not  the  general  historic  results  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  which  were  yet  in  the  future  during  the  earthly  life 
of  Jesus. 

l^t  no  one  suppose  that  this  vague  impersonal  theory  of 
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Messianic  prophecy,  which  assumes  that  the  Servant  in  the 
fifty-third  of  Isaiah  is  not  a  person,  and  that  the  prophecy 
does  not  refer  to  the  historic  Christ,  is  made  necessary  by 
modern  critical  study.  Many  learned  and  independent 
Oriental  scholars  of  our  time  repudiate  these  negations. 
The  eminent  Professor  Franz  Delitzch  says  of  the  suffering 
Servant  in  Isa.  liii. :  “The  description  of  him  and  his 
utterances  is  so  individual  that  the  personification  of  a 
plurality  is  excluded.  In  the  mirror  of  this  prophecy  the 
Messiah  beheld  himself.”  Even  Professor  George  Adam 
Smith  maintains  “that  the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing 
of  a  bearing  by  Israel  of  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles,”  and  that 
there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  “that  an  individual  por¬ 
trait  is  intended.”  Professor  Orelli,  a  learned  and  liberal 
biblical  critic,  says:  “Without  doubt  it  is  the  true  Re¬ 
deemer,  the  Saviour  of  his  people,  whom  the  prophet 
meant  to  depict  under  this  humble  yet  honorable  name.” 
The  late  Dr.  A.  McCaul,  of  England,  well  known  as  an 
eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  says:  “The  prophetic  picture  of 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  so  lifelike  that  when 
it  has  been  brought  for  the  first  time  before  Jews  ignorant 
of  the  passage,  they  have  affirmed  that  the  chapter  has 
been’inserted  in  the  Christian  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.” 
The  view  of  Riehm  and  Delitzsch  has  been  held  by  such 
Hebrew  scholars  as  Edersheim,  Wunsch,  Cave,  Urwick, 
Forbes,  Oehler,  Osgood,  Briggs,  Green,  Beecher,  Mead, 
Margoliouth,  Bissell,  Bartlett,  Wright,  Douglas,  Rawlin- 
son,  Gloag,  and  many  others,  who  firmly  maintain  that 
this  prophecy  (i)  speaks  of  a  person^  and  not  of  a  commu¬ 
nity;  (2)  that  it  predicts  the  future  Messiah  ;  and  (3)  that  it 
was  fulfilled  by  the  character  and  work,  the  life  and  death, 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
critics  who  deny  this  do  not  get  their  views  by  superior 
scholarship,  or  from  the  study  of  prophecy  itself;  but  from 
having  adopted  negative  ideas  of  prophecy  and  fulfillment, 
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which  are  not  consistent  with  the  belief,  that  the  prophet 
is  here  fortelling  “the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glories 
that  should  follow  them.” 

Professor  Goodspeed  thinks  Edersheim  should  have  ac¬ 
cepted  Kuenen’s  view,  who  says:  “If  they  [Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles]  had  continued  still  to  occupy  altogether 
the  standpoint  of  the  old  prophets  and  poets,  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth  would  not  have  been  accepted  as  the  Messiah.”  But, 
even  if  there  was  a  change  of  policy,  which  we  do  not  ad¬ 
mit, — it  is  certain  that  a  number  believed  in  Jesus  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  ministry;  and  it  was  to  the  “stand¬ 
point  of  the  old  prophets  and  poets”  that  the  apostles  ap¬ 
pealed  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The  success 
of  their  appeal  to  these  Scriptures  is  a  sufficient  reply  to 
those  who  say  that  the  prophecies  were  not  specific  enough 
to  enable  the  Jews  of  that  day  to  recognize  his  Messialiship. 
The  Saviour  must  have  deemed  his  works  of  healing  and 
teaching,  to  which  he  pointed  John’s  disciples,  a  sufficient 
answer  to  John’s  question:  “Art  thou  he  that  should 
come;  or  do  we  look  for  another?”  St.  John  says  of  what 
he  wrote  concerning  Jesus:  “These  are  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.” 
Simeon  and  Anna  recognized  him  as  the  promised  “light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles.”  Andrew  and  Philip  saw  in  him 
evidence  which  convinced  them  that  they  had  “found  him 
of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write.” 
As  we  have  seen,  Paul  and  Peter  and  Apollos  showed,  by 
the  Scriptures  of  “the  law  and  the  prophets,”  that  “Jesus 
was  the  Christ.”  In  Acts  xxi.  20  we  read,  that  James  and 
the  ciders  at  Jerusalem  said  to  Paul:  “Thou  seest,  brother, 
how  many  thousands  there  are  among  the  Jews  of  them 
which  have  believed,  and  they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law.” 
The  three  thousand  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
must  have  been  nearly  all  Jews.  Later  we  learn  that  “a 
peat  number  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith.” 
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These  priests  were  well  fitted  to  judge  of  the  evidence  from 
prophecy  presented  to  them.  These  triumphs  were  not 
won  by  the  evidence  of  an  “ethical  realization”  or  historic 
development ;  but  by  the  presentation  of  facts  of  prediction 
and  fulfillment  relating  to  the  personal  Messiah  which  ra¬ 
tionalist  critics  ignore  or  deny. 

In  objecting  to  the  vague  theory  of  prophecy  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  which  takes  the  heart  out  of  the  subject  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  central  thought  of  a  predicted  personal  Messiah, 
in  common  with  most  other  objectors,  I  have  no  thought 
of  rejecting  all  the  light  that  a  sober  and  thorough  criti¬ 
cism  can  shed  on  the  books  of  the  Bible,  or  any  exposition 
that  deepens  our  grasp  or  broadens  our  conception  of  God’s 
purposes  as  revealed  by  the  prophets  to  his  ancient  people. 
I  fully  believe  that  the  history  and  religious  life  of  the 
Hebrew  people  were  a  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ; 
that  the  Old  Testament  pointed  to  a  spiritual  fulfillment 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God ;  that  Israel’s  conception  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  was  generally  dim  and  indefinite;  that 
the  religious  hope  that  was  kindled  by  the  predictions  of  a 
personal  Messiah  was  gloriously  fulfilled,  not  alone  by  the 
historic  Christ,  but  also  by  the  clearer  light  and  richer 
spiritual  blessings  of  the  Christian  dispensation ;  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  occasion  of  a  prophecy,  when 
it  can  be  ascertained,  invests  it  with  deeper  interest  and 
meaning ;  that  the  chief  burden  of  the  messages  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  was,  as  preachers  of  righteousness  to  tes¬ 
tify  against  the  defections  and  corruptions  of  the  people  of 
their  own  times.  These  beliefs  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  historic  Christian  faith  respecting  a  predicted 
personal  Messiah,  and  are  no  new  discovery  of  modern  cnt- 
icism,  as  is  so  often  assumed.  Professor  Goodspeed  make* 
this  curious  remark  in  speaking  of  Messianic  prophecy: 
“It  is  not  something  tacked  on,  a  kind  of  anomalous  ex- 
cresence  which  is  appended  to  the  Old  Testament  rcligioo, 
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for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the 
permanent  and  essential  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.” 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  Christian  theologian 
holds  such  a  contemptible  view  as  is  here  insinuated 
against  those  who  do  not  accept  his  impersonal  scheme  of 
prophecy.  Why  is  this  absurd  offensive  view  unwarrant¬ 
ably  ascribed  to  those  who  believe  in  the  evidential  value 
of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy?  Is  the  Scripture  truth  that 
the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  proves  the  divine  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  prophet,  to  be  made  an  object  for  unjust  cari¬ 
cature,  because  the  masters  whom  this  writer  follows  have 
outgrown  faith  in  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  oracles  of 
God?  So  it  seems  to  be  assumed.  Yet  the  Great  Teacher 
himself  gives  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  eviden¬ 
tial  value  of  fulfillment.  He  says:  “And  now  I  have  told 
you  before  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  it  is  come  to  pass  ye 
may  believe”  (John  xiv.  29). 

The  assault  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Messianic  proph¬ 
ecy  is  only  one  of  many  current  attempts  to  undermine  the 
truth,  trustworthiness,  and  divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  We 
cannot  accept  the  hazy,  so-called  “ethical”  theory,  without 
accepting  the  negations  of  Scripture  truth  on  which  it  is 
based.  Though  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  gone  over  to  the  advanced  critics;  yet  in 
his  last  book,  “  Messianic  Prophecies,”  which  was  finished 
on  his  death-bed,  referring  to  the  phase  of  this  question 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing  in  this  article,  he  forcibly 
says:  “It  is  a  depressing  observation  that  Judaism  has  strong 
support  in  modern  Christian  theology,  and  that  its  litera¬ 
ture  is  like  an  arsenal,  out  of  which  Judaism  can  secure 
weapons  for  its  attack  on  Christianity.  .  .  .  We  hold  to 
His  utterances  respecting  Himself,  and  to  the  testimony  of 
His  apostles ;  for  a  Christianity  torn  loose  from  these  au¬ 
thorities  and  otherwise  understood,  is  only  a  scientific  ab¬ 
straction,  an  arbitrary  excerpt  according  to  a  self-made 
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pattern,  an  artificial  product  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age.”  In  the  words  of  Professor  W.  T. 
Davison,  of  England :  “Christianity  is  bound  up  witlitnir* 
acle.  The  supernatural  is  not  for  it  a  superfluous  garment 
which  may  be  slipped  off  without  loss,  or  perhaps  with  ad* 
vantage.  It  belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian 
faith.”  In  view  of  recent  developments  in  destructive  crit¬ 
icism,  so  liberal  a  theologian  as  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
of  the  British  Weekly^  is  impelled  to  say:  “We  must  face 
the  fact  that  certain  critical  conclusions  if  established  will 
destroy  Christianity.”  We  have  firm  faith  that  these  insid¬ 
ious  attacks,  mainly  from  men  who  wear  the  livery  of  the 
Christian  church,  shall  never  destroy  the  Bible.  But  they 
may  destroy  the  faith  of  those  who  accept  their  falsehoods 
as  truths  and  reject  the  faith  “once  delivered  unto  the 
saints.” 

In  these  testing  times,  it  behooves  all  Christians  to  re¬ 
member,  that  the  mere  use  of  divine  and  orthodox  religious 
phrases  cannot  cancel  the  effect  of  adopting  theories  which 
involve  consequences  that  contradict  what  these  terms  sig¬ 
nify.  No  man  has  any  right  to  take  from  the  Bible  just 
what  can  be  made  to  appear  to  fit  into  his  fads,  and  cast 
the  rest  aside.  If  the  conception  of  prophecy,  and  of  ful¬ 
fillment  by  the  historic  Jesus  Christ,  plainly  set  forth  in 
the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  on  which  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  church  has  been  based  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  is  assumed  to  be  a  mistake  that  must  be  .set  aside 
and  substituted  by  a  theory  sufficiently  impersonal  and  in¬ 
definite  to  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  Rationalist  criti¬ 
cism,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  be  accepted  without  a 
radical  change  in  our  whole  estimate  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  character  and  authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  himself. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  CASE  ABSOLUTE  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  ANSEEM  SCOMP,  PH.D.,  lX.D. 

II. 

We  see  that  time  is  really  the  only  idea  which  Matthew 
associates  with  the  Genitive  Absolute.  The  Capernaum 
tax-gatherer,  or  whoever  wrote  the  Greek  version  of  his 
Gospel,  has  not  gone  beyond  the  range  of  his  native  Aramaic 
in  dealing  with  this  participle  construction.  The  participle 
time  limitation  of  his  native  tongue  still  controlled  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  thought  while  handling  the  new  garb  for  its 
vesture. 

Let  us  see  some  further  examples  from  the  second 
Evangelist. 

MARK. 

Chap.  L  42. — “And  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken  (etVJpro? 
avToO),  immediately  the  leprosy  departed  from  him,  and  he 
was  cleansed.”  Here  the  participle  seems  to  mark  the 
time,  inasmuch  as  the  instrumentality  employed  in  the 
cleansing  was  the  putting  forth  of  his  hand  by  the  Master, 
and  the  touching  of  the  leper.  See  also  John  xviii.  22: 
“And  when  he  had  thus  spoken  (raOra  Be  avrou  eiVoWov), 
one  of  the  officers  struck  Jesus”;  see,  also.  Acts  xxvi.  30; 
xxviii.  25,  29. 

The  present  participle  has  the  same  temporal  relation; 
e.g.,  Luke  ix.  34:  “While  he  thus  spake  (ravra  Be  avrov 
Xiyoino^)  a  cloud  came  and  overshadowed  them,”  etc.;  so, 
also,  xi.  53;  xiii.  17;  xxi.  5.  In  chap.  xiii.  17:  “When 
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he  had  said  these  things  (tuOto  \^7oirro?),  all  his  ad  versa* 
ries  were  ashamed.”  We  have  the  cause^  as  well  as  the 
time^  of  the  “were  ashamed.”  So,  too,  in  Acts  xx.  9, 
where  it  is  said  of  Eutychus,  that  as  Paul  was  long  preach- 
ing  (BiaXeyofieifov  tov  HavXov  iirl  nXelov)^  “he  sunk  down 
with  deep  sleep  and  fell,”  etc.;  so,  also,  xxiv.  25:  “As  he 
[Paul]  reasoned  (SLaXeyo/xevov  Bk  avrov)  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Felix  trembled.”  We 
shall  remark  further  upon  Luke’s  usage  of  this  construction. 

Chap.  V*  2L — “  When  Jesus  was  passed  over  by  ship 
{BiaTrepdoavro^  tov  ^Itjo-oO)  much  people  gathered  unto  him.” 

Chap.  VIIL  L — “The  multitude  being  great,  and  having 
nothing  to  eat  (’rrafiTroXXov  o^Xov  di/To<;y  kuI  firj  i^otneov  tL 
^dycoai)^  Jesus  called  his  disciple.s,”  etc.  Here  cause,  as 
w'ell  as  is  involved.  See,  also,  xiv.  3-66;  Luke  xxii. 
53;^  Acts  xix.  35;  Rom.  v.  6,  8,  13.  In  these  latter  pas¬ 
sages  cause  and  time  are  brought  into  the  argument. 

Chap.  XL  27. — “  As  he  was  walking  in  the  temple  (iv  ry 
Uptp  TrepL'frarovvro^  avrov),  there  came  to  him  the  priests.” 

Chap.  XVL  20. — “  They  went  forth  and  preached  every¬ 
where,  the  Lord  working  with  them  (tov  Kvplov  ovvepyovv- 
To?),  and  confirming  the  yvord”  («al  tov  Xoyov  ySeySatoOvro?, 
K.T.X.).  We  have  here  an  accompanying  circumstance  un¬ 
like  any  other  instance  in  the  Gospels.  This  verse,  be  it 
remembered,  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  last  chapter  of 
Mark  whose  authenticity  is  so  keenly  disputed.  From 
verse  9  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel,  the  MS.  authority  is,  in 
large  degree,  wanting.  Leaving  out  this  doubtful  verse, 
tlicre  remains  only  one  instance  (viii.  i)  in  which  any  other 
idea  than  the  temporal  seems  to  be  incorporated.  Mark’s 
many  Hebraisms  leads  readily  to  infer  that  Greek  was  to 
him  a  foreign  tongue,  probably  learned  after  he  had  grown 
to  manhood. 

Let  us  examine  some  verses  not  yet  cited  from  Luke’s 
Gospel. 
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LUKE. 

Chap*  n.  2* — “  This  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius 
was  governor  of  Syria*'*  (j^yefiovevovTo*;  'S.vpia<;  Kvprjvlov), 

See,  too,  iii.  i,  where  the  time  when  John  began  his  min¬ 
istry  is  dated  at  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  when  Pilate 
was  governing  (^y€pov€vovro<i)  Judaea;  Herod  was  “te- 
trarching”  (Terpapxovvro^)  Galilee;  Philip  was  tetrarch  of 
Iturea,  and  Lysanias  was  tetrarch  of  Abilene :  these  rela¬ 
tions  are  all,  temporal.  See,  also,  Acts  xviii.  12,  Gallio 

(audvirarevovTOfi). 

Chap.  IIL  \5f  2J. — Ver.  15.  “As  the  people  were  in  ex¬ 
pectation  (7r/jocr8o/cft)*^T09  Se  tov  XaoO),  and  all  were  reasoning 
[kuI  BiaXoyi^opeiftov  irdvroiv)  concerning  John,  .  .  .  John 
answered,”  etc.  Compare  Acts  xxviii.  6.  Ver.  2 1.  “  When 
Jesus  had  been  baptized,  and  was  praying  (’It/o-oO  ^airTia- 
de\no<i  Kol  Trpoacvxop-ivov),  the  heaven  was  opened.” 

Chap.  IV.  2.— “When  they  [the  days]  were  ended  {aw- 
TeXeadeiatov  avrwv)  he  afterward  hungered.” 

Chap.  VIL  6. — “When  he  [Jesus]  was  not  far  away  from 
the  house  (avTov  ov  paKpav  airegovro^  airo  oiKia^t)^  the 
centurion  sent  unto  him.”  Compare,  also,  xiv.  32 ;  xv.  20. 

Chap.  VnL  23,  45. — Ver.  23.  “While  they  were  sailing 
•(7r\€oimui/  avTosv)  he  [Jesus]  fell  asleep.”  Ver.  45. 
“When  all  were  denying  {apvovp.evaiv  hk  Trdvrasv^^  Peter  and 
those  with  him,  said.” 

Chap.  K.  43. — “While  all  were  wondering  (Trdvrtov  Se 
Bavfia^virrojv)  he  [Jesus]  said  unto  his  disciples.” 

Chap.  XL  29. — “When  the  crowds  were  gathered  thick 
together  (rcov  Sk  ogXcov  eTraOpoi^opevtav)^  Jesus  began  to 
say.”  Compare : 

Chap.  Xn.  I. — “When  an  innumerable  multitude  were 
gathered  together  {eTriawayOeLaoiv  rtov  pvptdScov)^  he  began 
to  say.” 

Chap.  XIV.  29. — “  Lest  when  he  has  laid  the  foundation 
{y-rprore^  Oevro^  axnov  6ep.e\iov)^  and  is  not  able  to  finish  ii 
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{koX  iG'X}iovTo<i  e/cT€\^o-at),  all  shall  begin  to  mock  him.” 
Time  and  cause  both  introduced. 

Chap.  XV.  J4. — “When  he  had  spent  all  {BaTravi^aavro^ 
Be  avTov  Trdvra)^  there  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land.” 

Chap.  XVIII.  40.— “When  he  [the  blind  man]  was  come 
near  Be  avTov),  Jesus  asked  him.”  Compare  xix. 

37;  Acts  X.  9. 

Chap.  XIX.  33.— “As  they  were  loosing  the  colt  (XuoWap 
Be  avToiv  TOP  ttwXoi/),  the  owners  thereof  said.”  In  the  sense 
of  to  dismiss^  or  to  dissolve^  Tvco  is  used  in  Acts  xiii.  43: 
“When  the  synagogue  was  dismissed  {XvOetar}^  Be  ovvor 
711)7^9),  many  followed  Paul  and  Barnabas. 

Chap.  XX.  I. — “While  he  was  teaching  (BiBaoKoino^ 
avTov)  and  preaching  (xal  euayyeXt^ofie'mv)^  the  chief  priests 
came  upon  him.” 

Chap.  XXI.  23*—^^tVhen  these  things  begin  to  come  to 
pass  (ap^cfie'poyp  Be  tovtcov  ytvea0aL\  then  lift  up  your  eyes.” 

Chap.  XXII.  55,  59.— Ver.  55.  “When  they  had  kindled  a 
fire  {a-y^dvroiv  Be  Trvp),  and  had  sat  down  {kuI  avyKadiadinm^ 
Peter  sat  down  with  them.”  Ver.  59.  “  When  about  one 
hour  had  intervened  {BLacrdor}^  tacel  wpat  another 

confidently  affirmed.” 

Chap.  XXIV.  5.  — “  As  they  were  afraid  and  bowed  their 
faces  to  the  earth  (ipcjio^cov  Be  yevopevcov  avTcov,  koX  kXivov- 
GOiv  TO  irpoatoirov  €t9  Tr)v  yrjv)  they  said  to  them.” 

Of  the  passages  here  cited  from  Luke,  all  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  (xiv.  29),  are  clearly  temporal  in  use  and  in  mean¬ 
ing.  This  Apostle  is  conceded  to  have  been  of  Gentile  par¬ 
entage,  at  least  upon  his  father’s  side,  but  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  certainly  superior  to  that  of  Mark,  and  much 
superior  to  that  of  Matthew. 

JOHN. 

Chap.  IL  3. — “When  the  wine  failed  (ycrep^cravTOfi  otvov)^ 
the  mother  of  Jesus  saith  to  him.” 
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Chap.  V.  13. — “Jesus  had  conveyed  himself  away,  a 
multitude  being  in  that place'^'^  (ox^ov  oin-o?  Iv  rip  roirtp). 

Chap.  VL  23. — “  Where  they  did  eat  bread,  after  that 
the  Lord  had  given  thanks'^''  (€vxapt<rT^aavTo<i  rov  Kvptov). 

Chap.  XIIL  2. — “And  supper  being  ended,  the  devil  hav¬ 
ing  already  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  .  .  .  (Kal  Belirvov 
'fevofievovy  rov  Siaj3d\,ov  ySjf  ^e^rjKoro^  ct9  rtjv  uapBCav 
’Iou3a,  K.  T.  X.),  Jesus  risetli  from  supper.’* 

Chap.  XXL  n.— “Although  there  were  so  many  (nal 
roaovTcov  optcov)^  yet  was  not  the  net  broken.”  This  last 
example  should  probably  be  rather  classed  under  the 
head  of  Appositive  clauses.  It  seems  to  be  in  apposition 
to  the  preceding  clause  (IxOvcou  fjbeydXcov  iKarbv  TreinrjKOVTa^ 
rptoii/),  “a  hundred  and  fifty-three  great  fishes.”  This  Gen¬ 
itive  attraction  (and  assimilation)  is  not  unknown  in  New 
Testament  Greek. 

ACTS. 

Chap.  L  9. — “  While  they  beheld  (^eirovrcov  avT&p)^  he 
was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him,”  etc. 

Chap.  n.  2, 6. — Ver.  2.  “  Suddenly  there  was  a  sound  as 
of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind”  {Sxnrep  (jicpo/jbevr)^  irvori^  ^laCm) 
.or,  as  when  a  mighty  wind  rushes.  Probably  it  would  be 
better  to  treat  this  last  as  a  limiting  Genitive.  Ver.  6. 
“When  this  was  noised  abroad  (yevofievr)^!  Be  rrj<i  ^<ovrfi 
TauTT/9),  the  multitude  came  together,”  etc. 

Chap.  III.  n,  13. — Ver.  ii.  “While  the  lame  man 
which  was  healed,  was  holding  {Kparovvroft  Bk  rov  iadiirrot 
j'wXou)  Peter  and  John,  all  the  people  ran  together  unto 
them  in  the  porch,”  etc.  Ver.  13.  “Ye  denied  him  in  the 
presence  of  Pilate,  when  he  [Pilate]  was  determined  to  let 

iiim  go”  (jcpivavTO^  iKelvov). 

Chap.  rV.  31,  37. — Ver.  31.  “When  they  had  prayed 
(BeriOivTcov  avroiv)^  the  place  was  shaken.”  Ver.  37.  “  Hav¬ 
ing  land  {v7rdpxovro<i  avrlp  dypov)^  he  sold  it,  and  brought 
the  money.” 

VOL.  LIX.  No.  234.  8 
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Chap.  V.  I. — “Kept  back  part  of  the  price,  his  wife  also 
being  privy  to  it”  (cui/etSuta?  koX  rrjt  ywaiK^i  ainov). 

Chap*  VL  I. — “  When  the  number  of  disciples  was  mul¬ 
tiplying  {irXrjdvvovTcov  royv  fxadrjTSiv)^  there  arose  a  mur¬ 
muring.” 

Chap.  Vn.  5,  30.— Ver.  5.  “When  as  yet  he  had  no 
child  {obK  ovTo^  avT^  re/ci/ov),  God  promised  to  give.”  Ver. 
30.  “When  forty  years  were  expired  (•TrXrjpaydivTav  irm 
reaaapdKovTa)^  there  appeared”;  also  xxiv.  27. 

Chap*  DC.  8. — “When  his  eyes  were  opened  (avetpypemp 
Bk  rav  6<f>6a\p<av)^  he  saw  no  one.”  "  Compare  2  Cor.  ii.  12. 

Chap*  X.  9,  to,  19. — Ver.  9.  “  While  they  were  journey- 
ing  (oBoiTTopovurau  e/ceti/ci)i/),  Peter  ascended,”  etc.  Ver.  10. 
“While  they  were  making  ready  (irapaoKeva^ovrcav  e/eeimp), 
he  fell  into  a  trance.”  Ver.  19.  “While  Peter  thought  on 
the  vision  (toO  8^  n^pou  ivOvpovpivov  irepX  rov  opdpxnoi)^ 
the  Spirit  said.” 

Chap*  Xn.  13. — “  When  Peter  knocked  {jcpovcavro^  rov 
n^rpov),  a  damsel  came.” 

Chap.  XTTL  2,  24. — Ver.  2.  “  As  they  ministered  to  the 
Lord,  and  fasted  (XeiTOvpyovvrav  Be  avrtav  rip  Kvpip  /(al 
p7J(tt€v6pt(dv)^  the  Holy  Ghost  said.”  Ver.  24.  “God  raised 
up  Jesus  as  a  Saviour,  John  having  preached  before 
(rrpo/crjpv^avTo^  ^ladvvov)  his  coming  the  baptism  of  re¬ 
pentance.” 

Chap*  XIV.  20— “While  the  disciples  stood  round  about 
him  (fcvKXcordvTcov  Be  avrov  riav  paO'qriav)^  he  rose  up,”  etc. 

Chap.  XV.  2. — “  When  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small 
dissension  and  disputation  with  them  [yevopevt)^  ovv  ardaetcft 
Kal  av^r)Ti]ae(o<i  ovk  0X47779),  they  determined,”  etc.  This 
Genitive  has  both  time  and  cause  within  its  meanings. 

Chap*  XVn.  16.— “Now  while  Paul  waited  for  them 
{cKBexopivov  avTois  rov  IlovXov)  at  Athens,  his  spirit  was 
stirred.” 

Chap.  XVHL  6, 14,  20,  2t,  27.— Ver.  6.’  “  When  they  op- 
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posed  themselves,  and  blasphemed  (avriTaaaofievwv  8^  avr&v 
ica\  ^\a(T<f)T)/iovvT<ov)^  he  shook  his  raiment,  and  said.”  Ver. 
14.  “When  Paul  was  now  about  to  open  his  mouth 
X01/T09  Bk  Tov  IlavXov  avolyecv  to  o-rd/tta),  Gallio  said.”  Ver. 
20.  “  When  they  desired  (ipaTtavrav  Bk  avr&v)  him  to  tarry 
longer,  he  did  not  consent.”  Ver.  21.  “If  God  will  (tow 
Seov  di\ovTOft\  I  will  return  unto  you.”  Here  the  Genitive 
Absolute  expresses  condition.  Ver.  27.  “  When  he  [Paul] 
was  disposed  (^ovXo/i^vov  Be  avrov)  to  pass  into  Achaia,  the 
brethren  wrote.”  See,  also,  xix.  30. 

Chap.  XK.  6,  34,  36,  40.— Ver.  6.  “When  Paul  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  them  (cVt^eWo?  avroU  tov  IlawXou),  the 
Holy  Spirit  came.”  Ver.  34.  “  When  they  knew  [recog¬ 
nized]  that  he  was  a  Jew  (i'lriyvomav  Bk  on  *Iow8atd?  cwTt), 
all  cried  out.”  Ver.  36.  “Seeing  then  that  these  things 
are  not  to  be  spoken  against  (avavnpp'qTsov  ovv  ovrav  towtww), 
ye  ought  to  be  quiet.”  Ver.  40.  “  There  being  no  cause 
{nr)B€vo<i  alrlov  xnrdpxovroft)^  we  are  in  danger,”  etc.;  also 
xxvii.  40. 

Chap.  XX.  3. — “When  a  plot  was  made  against  him 
{y€vop€vr)<{  avT(p  eVtySowA,^?),  it  was  his  purpose  to  return  ” ; 
also  xxiii.  30. 

Chap.  XXL  5, 10, 14,  31,  40. — Ver.  5.  “They  all  brought 
us  on  our  way  {irpoTrepirovTcov  7)pd<i  irdvrcav)^  and  we  kneeled 
down.”  Ver.  10.  “While  we  were  tarrying  there  many 
days  {iiripevovrcov  Bk  rjpSiv  ypepa^  ttXc/ow?),  a  prophet  came 
down.”  Ver.  14.  “When  he  would  not  be  persuaded 
nidopevov  Be  aoToO),  we  ceased.”  Ver.  31.  “As  they  went 
about  to  kill  him  (jQqTovvrfov  Bk  avrov  aTroKTelvai)^  tidings 
came  to  the  captain ” ;  also,  xxvii.  30.  Ver.  40.  “When 
be  had  given  him  license  (iTriTpeyfravro^  Be  avTov)j  Paul 
stood  upon  the  stairs.” 

Chap.  XXn.  f7, 23. — Ver.]  17.  “While  I  prayed  {irpoa- 
(v^oplvov  pov\  I  fell  into  a  trance.”  Ver.  23.  “  As  they 
cried  {Kpavya^dvTcov)^  and  cast  off  (pitrrovvreov)  their 
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clothes,  and  threw  {^aXhAvrcov)  dust,  the  captain  com* 
manded.” 

Chap.  XXIV.  2,  tt,20» — Ver.  2.  “When  he  was  called 
forth  (K\'q6evro<t  8^  avroO)^  he  began  to  accuse.”  “Since 
worthy  deeds  are  done  {jcaropdoDtidTayv  yivofievav)  by  thy 
providence,  we  accept  it  always.”  Ver.  ii.  “That  thou 
mayest  be  able  to  know  (hvvajievov  <tov  ^voivaC)^  I  more 
readily  speak  for  myself.”  Compare,  also,  aTroXoyov/xivov, 
Acts  XXV.  8;  xxvi.  24;  Rom.  ii.  15.  Ver.  20.  “While  I 
stood  before  the  council  (craj/To?  pou  ini  rov  avveBplev)^  let 
them  say  if  they  found  aught  against  me.” 

Chap.  XXV.  21. — “  When  Paul  had  appealed  (rov 
TlavXov  inifcaXea-apei/ov)  to  be  reserved  ...  I  commanded”; 
also  verse  25. 

Chap.  XXVI.  JO,  J4. — Ver.  10.  “When  they  were  put  to 
death  {avaipovp^vwv  re  avrSiv)^  I  consented  [or  approved].” 
Ver.  14.  “  When  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth  {ndinav 
8€  KaTaneaovroav  rjp.Siv)^  I  heard  a  voice.” 

Chap.  XXVn.  7,  J5,  J8,  20,  2J,  27. — Ver.  7.  “The  wind  not 
suffering  us  {p>^  npoaecovTo^  ^p>d<;  rov  dvepov)^  we  sailed  under 
Crete”;  so,  also,  verse  13.  Ver.  15.  “When  the  ship  was 
caught  {crvvapnaaOtvro^  8e  rov  nXolov)^  and  could  not  bear 
up  into  the  wind  (koX  pr}  hvvapevov  dvro(j>0aXp€iv  tw  avipff)^ 
we  were  driven.”  Ver.  18.  “We  being  exceedingly  tossed 
with  a  tempest  (a-^oBpm  8k  y^eipa^opevav  rjpSiv)^  they  light¬ 
ened  the  ship.”  Ver.  20.  “When  neither  sun  nor  stars 
appeared  {pvre  8k  rjXCov  p-qre  darpcov  im^aLvovrcav)^  all 
hope  was  taken  away.”  Ver.  21.  “  After  long  abstinence 

(ttoW^?  ok  dairla^  vnap'x^ovarj'i^y  Paul  stood  forth  and  said.” 
Ver.  27.  “While  we  were  driven  up  and  down  {Bia^pop- 
iva>v  i)pd)v)  in  Adria,  the  sailors  sought  to  approach  land.” 

Chap.  XXVm.  3,  6,  J9.— Ver.  3.  “When  Paul  had  gath¬ 
ered  (ava-rpeylravro^i  rov  navX-ov)  a  bundle  of  sticks,  and 
laid  {iniOevro^)  upon  the  fire,  a  viper  came  out.”  Ver.  6. 
“  When  tliey  saw  (Oecopovmoyv)  no  harm  come  to  him,  they 
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changed.”  Ver.  19.  “When  the  Jews  spake  against  it 
(omXc7oWft)v  8k  T&p  *lov8aia>v)^  I  was  compelled  to  appeal 
to  CiEsar.” 

ROMANS. 

Chap.  n.  i5* — “  Which  show  the  work  of  the  law,  their 
conscience  bearing  witness  (avfjLfjLapTvpovaryi  avrSav  rfj^ 
avva8riaeayi\  their  thoughts  accusing,  or  else  excusing  one 
another  ”  (aWijXtov  rwv  Xoyiapayv  KaTr)>yopovvTCOv  ij  koI  cfjroXo- 
'fovpemv).  See,  also,  ix.  i ;  Heb.  ii.  4 ;  xi.  4. 

Chap.  V.  6. — “  While  we  were  weak  (pvrayv  rjpatv  ao-^tvwi/), 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly”;  also,  verses  8  and  13. 

Chap.  VII.  3.—“  If,  while  her  husband  liveth  {^tovro^s  rov 
ai>8/309),  she  marrieth  another,  she  shall  be  called  an  adul¬ 
teress.” 

Chap.  DC.  n. — “When  the  children  [Esau  and  Jacob] 
were  not  yet  born  yap  yewriOevrav)^  nor  had  done 

{priBk  TTpa^dvToov)  anything  good  or  evil)  that  the  purpose 
of  God  might  stand  fast,  it  was  said  unto  her.” 

FIRST  CORINTHIANS. 

We  have  four  instances  of  the  Genitive  Absolute  in  this 
Epistle,  viz.  iv.  18;  v.  4;  xi<  18,  20.  The  last  three  pas¬ 
sages  have  already  been  cited  in  connection  with  similar 
preceding  examples.  The  first  is  one  of  those  genitives 
introduced  by  &>?. 

Chap.  IV.  J8. — “As  if  I  were  not  coming  (w?  ipxop>€vov 
pov)  to  you,  some  are  puffed  up.”  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  20. 

SECOND  CORINTHIANS. 

Chap.  L  n. — “You  are  helping  by  prayer  {avvvrrovp- 
*1ovvTa>v  Kal  vplav  .  .  .  tt)  herjcei)  for  US,  thanks  may  be  given 
by  many.”  The  remarkable  similarity  of  expression  here 
to  that  in  Mark  xvi.  20,  cannot  fail  to  strike  our  attention. 

Chap.  IV.  18. — “While  we  look  not  at  the  things  seen 
w  cKOTTovinoiv  rjpSyv  ra  ^Xeiropeva)^  but  at  the  things 
nnseen.” 
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Chap.  DC.  14. — “  Were  earnest  in  petition  for  you  which 
long  (avrSv  Bei^a-et  xmep  vpMv  iTriiroOovuTcov,  k.  t.  X.),  they 
glorify  God.” 

Chap.  X.  15 — “But  we  have  hope,  since  your  faith  is 
increasing  (av^avofi€i/T}<i  t?)?  Trto-Tea)?  vfiSv)^  to  be  enlarged 
by  you.” 

GALATIANS. 

Chap.  m.  25. — The  single  instance  of  the  Genitive  Abso¬ 
lute  found  in  this  Epistle  has  been  already  cited. 

EPHESIANS. 

Chap.  n.  20. — “Ye  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone”  (ovto?  aKpoycovialov  avrov  *lr](rov). 

FIRST  THESSALONIANS. 

Chap.  EL  6.— The  single  example  of  the  Genitive  Abso¬ 
lute  in  this  Epistle  has  already  been  instanced. 

HEBREWS. 

Chap.  IV.  3.— Ver.  i.  “[Since]  a  promise  is  left  us 
{KaTa\enropL€vr}<i  eVayyeXia?)  of  entering  into  that  rest,  let 
us  fear  lest  any  come  short  of  it.”  Ver.  3.  “Although  the 
works  were  finished  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
{tcalTOL  TOiV  epyoyv  airo  KaTa^o\T]'i  KoapLOV  yevrjOeirrcav)^  yet 
shall  they  [the  Jews  of  the  desert]  not  enter  in.”  This 
Genitive  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  for  a  protasis  of  the 
unfulfilled  conditional  .sentence. 

Chap.  VII.  12. — “For  since  the  priesthood  is  changed 
{p.eTarL6epLeifr)<i  yap  Tr]<i  iepaxrvvrj^i)^  there  is  necessarily  a 
change  of  law.” 

Chap.  VIII.  4. — “Since  there  are  priests  that  offer  {ovrm 
rSyv  Up€(ov  tcov  7rpoa<f>ep6vT(ov)  according  to  the  law,  he 
should  not  be  a  priest.” 

Chap.  DC.  6f  Zf  15. — Ver.  6.  “Now  since  these  things 
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were  thus  ordained  (rovrcav  Be  ovrct)  KareoKevaa-fievcov)^  the 
priests  went  always  into  the  first  tabernacle.”  Ver.  8. 
“The  Holy  Spirit  this  signifying  (toOto  BrjXovmo^:  tov 
Up€v/iaTo<f  TOV  *A7tou),  that  the  way  was  not  yet  made  mani¬ 
fest,  while  the  first  tabernacle  was  standing”  (ext  Trpan'q^ 
aKr]vrj<;  ixov<r7)<i  ordoiv).  Ver.  1 5.  “That  by  means  of 
death  (otto)?,  davdrov  yevoiievov)  they  might  receive  the 
promise.” 

Chap.  X.  26. — “  For  if  we  sin  wilfully  [i.e.  persist  in  sin] 
{eKovai'(o<;  yap  dpapravovTcov  riplav)  after  knowledge,  there 
remaineth  no  more  sacrifice.” 

Chap.  XL  40. — “God  provided  some  better  thing”  (tow 
©eoO  irepl  ijplov  Kpelrrov  tl  TT/ooySXe^a/xeVow),  i.e.  they  received 
not  the  promise;  but  we  have  received  it. 

FIRST  PETER. 

Chap.  in.  20^  22. — Ver.  20.  “The  long-suffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  prepar¬ 
ing”  {KaraaKeva^opevr)^  ki^ootov).  Ver.  22.  “Christ  went 
up  into  heaven,  when  [or,  after]  angels  and  principalities 
and  powers  had  been  made  subject  to  him”  (yiroTayetnav 
avTw  dyyeXoyv  kuI  e^ovaioiv  xal  Bvvdpewv). 

Chap.  IV.  I,  4. — Ver.  i.  “Since  Christ  has  suffered  for 
us  (Xpiarov  ovv  Tra^oWo?  virep  rjpoiv)  in  the  flesh,  arm  your¬ 
selves  with  the  same  mind.”  Ver.  4.  “They  think  it 
strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of 
not”  avinpexdvTcov  w/£ww,  k.  t.  \.). 

Chap.  V.  4. — “When  the  chief  shepherd  shall  appear 
{^av€p(i}d€VTo<i  TOV  dpxtirolpevosi)^  ye  shall  receive  a  crown.” 

SECOND  PETER. 

Chap.  L  3,  J7. — Ver.  3.  “According  as  his  divine  power 
hath  given  to  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness 
(w9  irdvTa  ^plv  Oela^  Bvvdp€<o<i  avrov  rd  irpo^  ^a>^v  koI 
(vai^eiav  BeBcoprjpevrj^i)^  grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  to 
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you.”  Ver.  17.  “When  such  a  voice  came  to  him 
lv€‘)(delarj<i  avr^  roiaaBe)^  he  received  from  God  honor  and 
glory.” 

Chap.  III.  n. — “Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  [i.e. 
the  material  universe]  are  dissolving  (roincop  ovv  Trdvrw 
\vofidpQ>p)j  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all 
holy  conversation  and  godliness.” 

The  other  instances  of  the  Genitive  Absolute  in  the  New 
Testament  are  cited  by  reference  without  quotation.  It 
will  be  observed  that  in  some  of  the  Epistles  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  this  construction  is  not  used  at  all.  James  does 
not  furnish  any  example  of  it;  and  John  uses  it  most  spar* 
ingly — thirteen  times  in  the  Gospel  and  once  in  one  Epistle. 
Peter  has  nine  examples  in  his  two  letters. 

The  future  participle  is  not  used  by  any  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  writers  in  this  connection,  and  the  perfect  is  found 
but  nine  times,  and,  with  a  single  exception 
John  xiii.  2),  always  in  the  passive  form.  This  participle 
thus  used,  has  a  sort  of  adjective  signification,  and  is  rather 
descriptive  of  the  substantive  to  which  it  is  joined.  The 
present  and  the  aorist  are  the  participles  regularly  employed; 
and  they  are  used  even  where  other  than  their  tense  rela¬ 
tions  are  introduced,  e.g.  <f>av€p(o6€PTOff  (i  Pet.  v.  4),  where 
some  form  of  the  future  would  seem  to  be  demanded. 
These  probably  harmonized  best  with  the  mold  of  Aramaic 
thought. 

We  notice  that  the  proportion  of  Greek  to  Aramaic  with 
these  writers  is  in  a  sort  of  ratio  to  their  nearness  to  or  dis¬ 
tance  from  Palestine,  the  center  of  the  Jewish  race.  Thus 
Matthew,  or  his  Greek  translator,  molds  his  Genitives  Ab¬ 
solute  after  the  Aramaic  model.  The  time  idea  of  his 
Aramaic  participles  prevails  everywhere  with  his  Greek. 
He  hardly  knows  of  any  other  signification  for  them. 

Hardly  less  to  the  manner  born,  and  hardly  less  Aramaic 
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in  his  use  of  this  participle  structure,  was  Mark,  whose 
early  home  was  in  the  Holy  City,  and  whose  mother’s 
house  was  the  seat  of  the  first  Christian  church,  or  “soci¬ 
ety.”  With  his  Syrian  dialect  he  could  well  and  naturally 
express  the  thoughts  of  the  great  “  Apostle  of  the  Circum¬ 
cision,”  whose  literary  mouthpiece  he  became.  Probably 
Peter  did  not  write  with  his  own  hand  any  of  the  sacred 
text  Doubtless  his  hand  was  more  deft  with  the  net  than 
with  the  pen.  Mark  was  the  recorder  of  his  testimony  in 
the  Gospel;  perhaps  Silvanus  wrote  the  First  Epistle  from 
Peter’s  dictation  (i  Peter  v.  12);  though  Mark  was  evi¬ 
dently  with  the  Apostle  at  the  same  time.  Silvanus,  who 
had  been  preaching  at  Corinth,  probably  acknowledged 
Greek  for  his  mother-tongue,  and  the  Greek  form  is  more 
apparent  in  the  Epistle  than  in  the  Gospel. 

St.  Luke  was,  by  far,  better  acquainted  with  Greek  than 
was  any  other  of  the  Gospel  writers.  Being  of  Gentile 
parentage,  at  least  on  the  father’s  side,  and  brought  up  in 
Antioch,  already  for  several  centuries  the  seat  of  Greek  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  East,  his  opportunities  for  mastering  the  lan¬ 
guage  were  vastly  better  than  were  those  of  the  Bethsaidan 
hshermen,  and  we  find  him  handling  the  Hellenic  with  a 
skill  and  a  purity  to  which  they  were  strangers.  Added 
to  all  this,  he  was  also  the  companion  of  Paul,  likewise  a 
native  of  a  Greek  city  and  a  master  of  the  Greek.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  then,  that  Luke  handles  the  nicer  forms  of  the 
language — the  Case  Absolute  among  them — with  such 
power  and  propriety.  About  one-half  of  all  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  examples  of  the  Absolute  Case  is  found  in  Luke’s 
two  “treatises.”  Whether  these  were  addressed  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  Theopliilus  (God-lover),  or  were  “open  letters” — en¬ 
cyclicals — to  the  general  Christian  body,  thus  personified, 
their  very  dedication  points  to  a  foreign  public  of  a  Greek 
vernacular. 

To  chapter  xiii.,  the  Acts  are  St.  Peter’s  “acts”;  thence- 
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forth  Paul  is  the  central  figure.  Was  the  former  part  writ¬ 
ten  from  Peter’s  dictation  and  at  Rome,  and  the  second 
part  recorded  at  the  same  place  under  Paul’s  direction? 
Where  else  did  he  know  St.  Peter?  One  thing  in  this  con¬ 
nection  we  may  note,  viz.  the  Genitive  Absolute  occurs 
more  than  three  times  as  often  in  the  “  Acts  of  St.  Paul” 
as  in  the  “Acts  of  St.  Peter.”  We  may  perhaps  detect  the 
dominating  Greek  thought  of  the  Gentiles’  Apostle  in  this 
prevailing  use  of  the  Absolute. 

We  note,  also,  the  far  wider  range  of  the  Genitive  Abso¬ 
lute  by  Luke  and  Paul.  Other  relations  as  well  as  that  of 
time  are  brought  into  use.  The  Absolute  expresses  cause, 
purpose,  and  other  attendant  circumstances,  as  we  may 
readily  see  by  an  examination  of  the  passages  quoted.  We 
feel  that  we  are  listening  to  Greeks  treating,  it  is  true,  of 
very  foreign  and  w«-Greek  themes ;  but,  nevertheless,  hand¬ 
ling  with  master  hands  the  real  Hellenic  of  their  age  and 
country. 

Paul’s  other  amanuenses — e.g.  Tertius,  writer  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  Stephanas,  Timothy,  Tychicus,  and  others— were 
not  Jews,  or,  at  least,  were  of  mixed  parentage;  and  Ara¬ 
maic  was  not  their  vernacular,  nor  Palestine  their  country. 
Consequently  they  were  less  fettered  by  the  limitations  of 
an  alien  tongue,  in  their  use  of  a  Greek  original. 

We  may  see,  therefore,  how  the  tracing  of  a  strange  id¬ 
iom  may  help  us  to  fix  more  clearly  in  mind  the  history  of 
the  progress  and  the  variety  of  thought  in  the  development 
of  the  New  Covenant. 

In  the  era  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostles,  Hebrew  in  its 
olden  form  had  long  ceased  to  be  either  the  language  of 
speech  or  of  writing  in  Palestine.  Between  Nehemiahand 
the  Maccabees,  the  old  language  had  gradually  given  place 
to  the  Syrian  cross-breed — Aramaic.  Of  literature  there 
was  but  little.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  had  become 
the  “  learned  tongue,”  to  be  read  in  the  synagogues,  and 
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expounded  by  “doctors  of  the  law,”  and  to  be  weighed 
down  by  a  body  of  tradition  whose  yoke  was  too  heavy  for 
even  the  most  devout.  Old  Hebrew  was  as  unintelligible 
to  the  people  as  “  Old  English  ”  to  the  common  people  of 
to-day.  Even  the  learned  historian  Josephus — a  Pharisee, 
and  the  son  of  a  priest — usually  quotes  the  Greek  Septua- 
gint,  rather  than  the  Hebrew  original ;  while  his  etymolo¬ 
gies  betray  no  small  lack  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
old  speech  of  his  people.  Philo,  the  other  great  light  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  that  era,  shows  hardly  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Hebrew.  He  constantly  uses  the  Seventy,  faith¬ 
fully  copying  their  errors,  manifestly  without  suspecting 
their  inaccuracies. 

In  that  period  of  unrest  and  confusion,  the  people  lacked 
the  guidance  of  a  language  with  a  literature  accessible  to 
the  masses  and  readily  understood  by  them.  Rabbis  and 
religion,  targums  and  tradition — everything  was  in  an  un¬ 
known  tongue,  and  perceived,  if  perceived  at  all,  only 
through  a  veil  and  darkly.  All  was  at  second-hand,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  “  doctoring ’\of  sectaries  and  bigots.  The  Bab¬ 
ylonian  Hillel  had  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  established  there 
^  the  chief  school  for  the  orthodox  students  of  ancient  lore. 
Puerile  discussions  occupied  the  Jewish  intellect;  demons 
and  devils  swarmed  invisible  under  the  Prince  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  air.  It  was  the  royal  time  for  the  quack  and  the 
impostor.  Every  pretender  to  supernatural  power  was 
sure  of  a  following.  Simon  or  Bar-Jesus — it  was  all  one. 
^'‘Show  us  a  sign'*'  was  all  the  test  required ;  and  if  the  sign 
was  forthcoming,  the  multitude  were  ready  to  follow  the 
sorcerer  into  the  desert,  to  see  him  ascend  into  heaven ;  or, 
on  the  tottering  walls  of  the  sacred  city,  to  defy  famine 
and  the  battering-rams  which  were  thundering  around 
Zion  and  Moriah.  Fanatics  the  masses  undoubtedly  were ; 
blindly  ignorant  of  their  own  law  and  of  the  teachings  of 
their  prophets ; — yet  in  their  last  desperate  struggle  they 
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manifested  an  honesty  and  a  devotion  to  their  creed  which 
evoke  our  sympathy,  and  no  small  meed  of  our  adminu 
tion.  Yet  lucky,  indeed,  was  it  for  the  world,  that  the 
teachings  of  a  higher  law  and  of  a  greater  Master  were 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  a  far  richer  and  purer  tongue 
than  the  hybrid  Aramaic,  with  its  doubtful  etymologies,  its 
meagerness  of  expression,  and  its  misty  veil  of  tradition 
spread  before  even  the  Sun  of  righteousness  himself. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

A  STUDY  OF  MORMONISM. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  GEORGE  R.  i:.UNN. 

I.  RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Mormonism,  only 
so  far  as  it  will  shed  light  on  our  adequate  understanding 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines.  Religion  with  the  Mormons  is 
not  a  thing  apart,  but  extends  its  sway  to  every  other  phase 
of  their  life ;  so  that  a  complete  appreciation  of  their  faith 
is  impossible  unless  some  attention  be  given  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  results  as  witnessed  in  the  social,  economic,  and  polit¬ 
ical  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day.  This  article,  there¬ 
fore,  will  seek  to  give  (i)  a  very  brief  historical  statement; 
(2)  a  detailed  treatment  of  the  various  doctrines  of  the 
church;  and  (3)  trace  the  practical  results,  in  life,  of  this 
strange  sect. 

Mormonism  presents  the  aspect  of  mediaeval  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  power,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the  hands  of 
a  well-organized  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Such  an  hier¬ 
archy,  with  its  clearly  defined  prerogatives,  could  hardly 
have  found  acceptance  among  any  considerable  number  of 
people  and  continue  to  mold  their  lives,  without  some  ba¬ 
sis  of  accredited  authority.  That  authority  is  found  in 
their  divinely  inspired  books,  chief  of  which  are  the  Bible 
and  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  Bible  is  necessarily  sub¬ 
ordinate,  since  its  translation  contains  many  errors ;  where¬ 
as  the  claims  made  for  the  Book  of  Mormon  affirm  it  to  be 
a  divinely  inspired  record  made  by  the  prophets  of  the  an- 
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cient  peoples  who  inhabited  the  American  continent  for 
centuries  before  and  immediately  after  the  time  of  Christ; 
which  record  has  been  divinely  translated,  in  the  present 
generation,  through  the  gift  of  God  and  by  his  special  ap¬ 
pointment.  The  authorized  and  inspired  translator  of 
these  sacred  scriptures,  through  whose  instrumentality  they 
have  been  given  to  the  world  in  modern  language,  is  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith,  the  founder  and  greatest  prophet  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  people. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  is  a  compilation  of  traditions, 
myths,  and  Israelitish  history,  with  extensive  biblical  quo¬ 
tations.  It  purports  to  give  the  history  of  the  remnant  of 
Israel,  beginning  with  the  exodus  of  the  family  of  Jared 
after  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  This 
Jared  with  his  family  was  specially  favored  of  the  Lord, 
being  directed  to  seek  a  new  country,  wherein  rich  bless¬ 
ing  and  great  prosperity  would  be  found.  By  divine  di¬ 
rection  he  left  his  native  land,  and  after  many  perilous 
days  at  sea  finally  landed  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California. 
In  the  course  of  time  this  family  grew  to  be  a  powerful 
nation,  known  as  the  Jaredites,  establishing  a  civilization 
throughout  Central  America.  They  finally  suffered  total 
extinction,  because  of  war  and  general  degeneration. 

About  600  B.C.,  the  family  of  Lehi  was  called  upon  by 
the  Lord  God  to  leave  Jerusalem,  which  was  soon  to  be 
destroyed,  and  found  a  new  home  in  a  strange  land.  After 
careful  preparation  they  embarked  upon  an  unknown  sea; 
but  by  God’s  special  care  and  protection  they  succeeded, 
after  many  thrilling  adventures,  in  landing  upon  the  coast 
of  South  America.  Here  it  was  that  Lehi’s  two  sons,  Ne- 
phi  and  Laman,  became  the  founders  of  two  mighty  na¬ 
tions  :  the  Nephites  overrunning  North  America,  and  the 
Lamanites  settling  in  South  America.  These  two  tribes 
developed  a  high  order  of  civilization,  having  extensive 
cities,  magnificent  temples,  etc. 
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The  Lamanites,  because  of  their  disobedience  to  God, 
soon  degenerated,  and,  as  punishment,  their  skin  was 
changed  from  white  to  black.  They  were  constantly  at 
war  with  their  more  prosperous  brethren.  A  final  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Cumora  Hill,  near  what  is  now  Pal¬ 
myra,  New  York,  about  420  a.d.  The  Nephites  were  al¬ 
most  exterminated.  Two  important  personages,  however, 
survived — Mormon  and  his  son  Moroni.  The  historic  rec¬ 
ords  and  prophecies  of  the  Nephites,  having  been  inscribed 
on  gold  plates,  were  in  the  possession  of  Mormon.  Prior 
to  his  death  he  instructed  his  son  to  make  certain  addi¬ 
tions  and  then  bury  the  plates  in  the  Hill  of  Cumora.  The 
father’s  command  was  obeyed,  and  the  sacred  writings 
were  buried,  to  remain  unmolested  for  the  space  of  four¬ 
teen  hundred  years.  The  Lamanites  continued  to  possess 
the  Northern  laud,  their  progeny  being  known  as  the 
American  Indian. 

0nthe2ist  day  of  September,  1823,  Joseph  Smith  re¬ 
ceived,  in  answer  to  fervent  prayer,  a  visitation  from  an 
angelic  personage,  who  proved  to  be  the  ancient  prophet 
Moroni,  by  whom  the  sacred  records  had  been  closed  and 
deposited  in  the  earth.  Smith  was  called  upon  to  serve  as 
God’s  prophet  to  restore  the  divine  writings  to  the  people. 
Though  an  ignorant  man,  yet,  by  the  aid  of  the  divine 
messenger,  he  was  enabled  to  complete  a  perfect  transla¬ 
tion  of  these  ancient  plates,  giving  it  the  name  “Book  of 
Mormon.” 

The  translation  was  finished  in  1830,  and  during  the 
same  year  he  founded  his  church,  which  was  called  “The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.”  It  had  its 
beginning  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  with  a  membership  of  six.^ 
They  believed  themselves  called  upon  to  establish  God’s 
true  church  in  America,  where  Christ  was  to  reign.  From 

*For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  early  history,  see  article  “  Mormonistn,*^ 
t>yDr.  Delavan  L.  Leonard,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1885,  pp.  1-40. 
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the  first  they  sent  out  missionaries,  and  within  a  short 
time  their  numbers  became  considerable.  Though  ex¬ 
posed  to  continual  ridicule  and  hostility,  their  little  band 
was  gradually  enlarged.  Persecutions  soon  multiplied, 
and  the  new  sect  was  forced  to  migrate  from  one  place  to 
another. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  a  successful  work  was  inaugurat¬ 
ed  at  Independence,  Jackson  County,  Missouri.  Within  a 
very  short  time  nearly  twelve  hundred  people  gathered  in 
this  place,  where  they  believed  Christ  would  shortly  reign 
in  person.  “  Land  was  largely  bought ;  preaching  was  vig. 
orously  carried  on;  a  printing-press  was  established ;  a 
monthly  periodical  and  a  weekly  newspaper  were  started 
to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  new  sect ;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  Mormons  to  state,  that  a  spirit  of  industry,  so¬ 
briety,  order,  and  cleanliness  was  everywhere  visible.  Ac¬ 
count  for  it  how  we  may,  the  Mormons  were  in  many  im¬ 
portant  respects,  morally,  socially,  and  industrially,  far  in 
advance  of  their  neighbors.” 

But  from  Missouri  they  were  driven  by  reason  of  great 
and  bitter  persecution,  and  after  intense  suffering  they 
reached  Illinois  in  April,  1839,  numbering  at  this  time 
fifteen  thousand  souls.  The  surrounding  people  treated 
the  new-comers  very  kindly,  giving  them  a  grant  of  land 
on  the  east  bank  pf  the  Mississippi  River,  forty  miles  above 
Quincy,  and  twenty  miles  below  Burlington,  Iowa.  Here 
they  established  themselves  a  new  home,  which,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  revelation  given  to  Smith,  was  called  Nauvoo, 
or  the  “  City  of  Beauty.”  The  country  was  a  mere  wilder¬ 
ness  when  the  Mormons  settled  in  it ;  but,  in  less  than  two 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  first  house  was  laid,  there 
were  over  two  thousand  dwellings,  together  with  school- 
houses,  public  edifices,  besides  other  evidences  manifesting 
the  great  prosperity  of  their  body. 

All  went  well  until  the  public  was  informed  that  Joseph 
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Smith  advocated  and  practiced  plural  marriage.  Bitter 
antagonism  was  aroused  by  this  announcement,  which  led 
to  an  uncompromising  condemnation  of  the  Mormons  by 
their  neighbors,  culminating,  June  27,  1844,  in  the  murder 
of  Smith  and  his  brother  by  an  infuriated  mob. 

Bereft  of  their  leader,  the  Mormons  were  much  confused 
for  awhile.  Tliere  was  much  disputing  as  to  the  succes- 
sorship,  and  it  at  first  seemed  that  the  church  would  thus 
be  shattered  into  fragments.  There  were  four  claimants, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  would  yield.  Yet 
order  was  finally  brought  out  of  chaos;  and,  disastrous  as 
the  termination  of  his  career  was  to  Smith  himself,  it 
proved  a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  system  which  he 
founded.  “The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed  of  the 
church.”  A  halo  of  solemn  and  tender  glory  now  encircles 
the  memory  of  one  who,  whatever  were  his  virtues  or 
vices,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  spiritual  transformation.  As 
Burton  says,  “  The  Saints  came  to  revere  the  name  of 
Smith  beyond  that  of  any  other  name.  They  speak  of  him 
with  a  respectful  veneration,  as  Christians  name  the  Founder 
of  their  faith.” 

Brigham  Young,  who  had  been  Smith’s  favorite,  was 
chosen  by  the  highest  Mormon  council  to  be  the  succes¬ 
sor.  No  one  dared  to  question  the  action  of  this  ecclesias¬ 
tical  body ;  but,  from  all  that  is  known,  their  choice  fell 
upon  the  man  above  all  others  qualified  for  the  important 
office. 

Renewed  persecution  led  the  Mormons  to  make  another 
important  decision,  namely,  to  migrate  in  a  body  far  be¬ 
yond  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and  to  interpose 
a  thousand  miles  of  wilderness  between  themselves  and  the 
civilized  world.  Before  the  close  of  winter  in  1846  a  pio¬ 
neer  party  of  sixteen  hundred  persons  started  on  the  peril¬ 
ous  journey,  hoping  to  reach  their  intended  settlement  in 
time  to  prepare  a  reception  for  the  main  body.  Agricul- 
VOL.  LIX.  No.  234.  9 
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tural  operations  were  commenced  almost  the  instant  they 
reached  the  shores  of  Salt  Lake.  “  The  cheerfulness,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  zeal  exhibited  on  all  sides,”  it  has  been  just¬ 
ly  said,  “  were  truly  admirable.  The  world  has  never  seen 
swifter,  more  active,  more  glad-hearted  colonists  than  these 
singular  Saints.  In  judging  Mormonism  we  must  keep 
these  facts  constantly  in  view,  to  prevent  us  from  forming 
mere  abstract  and  theoretical  decisions,  which  will  not  in 
the  least  affect  the  future  of  Mormonism.” 

Brigham  Young  himself  arrived  in  the  valley  July  24, 
1847,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Mormons  in  the  autumn 
of  1848.  Salt  Lake  City  was  soon  founded;  public  build¬ 
ings,  including  a  temporary  place  for  worship,  were  prompt¬ 
ly  built;  manufactories  and  shops  were  also  soon  reared; 
an  immigration  fund  was  raised ;  and  in  a  little  while  settlers 
poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Their 
growth  has  been  steady  until  the  present  time,  when  in 
Utah  alone  there  are  about  two  hundred  thousand  Mormons. 

In  a  consideration  of  the  various  doctrines  of  Mormon¬ 
ism,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  methods  of  Scripture 
interpretation,  and  scientific  explanation,  so  called,  which 
give  indisputable  evidence  that,  for  gross  ignorance  of 
facts,  the  IMormons  surpass  all  other  faiths.  The  intellect 
is  fettered  to  the  Book  of  Mormon,  Book  of  Wisdom,  etc., 
and  must  make  all  interpretations  of  life  correspond  to  the 
inspired  revelations  of  vSmith.  The  method  of  treatment 
can  be  seen  in  their  dealings  with  the  science  of  all 
sciences, — Theology.  According  to  the  Mormon  defini¬ 
tion,  “Theology  is  the  .science  of  communication,  or  of 
correspondence,  between  God,  angels,  spirits,  and  men,  by 
means  of  visions,  dreams,  interpretations,  conversations, 
inspirations,  or  the  spirit  of  prophecy  and  revelation.  It 
is  the  science  by  which  the  worlds  are  organized,  sustained, 
and  directed,  and  the  elements  controlled.  It  is  the  science 
of  knowledge,  ...  of  life  endless  and  eternal,  ...  of  faith. 
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reformation,  and  the  remission  of  sins,  whereby  a  fallen 
race  of  mortals  may  be  justified,  cleansed,  and  restored  by 
the  communion  and  fellowship  of  that  Holy  Spirit  which 
is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  of  every  intelligence  therein. 
...  It  is  the  science  of  all  other  sciences  and  useful  arts, 
being,  in  fact,  the  very  fountain  from  which  they  emanate. 
It  includes  philosophy,  astronomy,  history,  mathematics, 
geography,  language,  the  science  of  letters,  and  blends  the 
knowledge  of  all  matters  of  fact,  in  every  branch  of  art,  or 
of  research.  It  includes,  also,  all  the  scientific  discoveries 
and  inventions,  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts,  architect¬ 
ure,  shipbuilding,  the  properties  and  applications  of  the 
mariner’s  compass,  navigation,  and  music.  All  that  is 
useful,  great,  and  good ;  all  that  is  calculated  to  sustain, 
comfort,  instruct,  edify,  purify,  refine,  or  exalt  intelligences, 
is  originated  by  this  science  and  this  science  alone,  all 
other  sciences  being  but  branches  growing  out  of  ihis^  the 
root.''^  ^ 

These  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  are  supposedly  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  theological  history,  so  called.  “God  spake, 
and  the  worlds  were  framed,”  etc.  “  He  commanded,  and 
.man,  male  and  female,  took  upon  them  a  tabernacle  of 
flesh,  and  prepared  to  multiply  and  perpetuate  their  species 
in  the  new  creation.  The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden,  and 
thus  introduced  agriculture.  He  made  coats  of  skins, 
hence  the  tailor’s  art.  The  Lord  God  commanded  and 
gave  pattern  for  Noah’s  ark,  thus  introducing  the  art  of 
shipbuilding.”  By  revealing  “the  patterns  for  the  taber¬ 
nacle  in  the  wilderness,”  and  afterwards  by  developing 
“the  entire  plan  and  all  the  designs  of  that  most  stupen¬ 
dous  of  all  works  of  art,  the  great  Temple  of  Solomon, 
with  all  its  furniture,”  God  developed  and  improved  “the 
art  of  architecture.”  The  Lord  is  represented  as  writing 
“with  his  own  finger  on  the  tables  of  stone  on  Mount  Sinai ; 

*  Pratt,  Key  to  Theology,  pp.  15-16. 
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thus  showing  that  the  science  of  letters  was  cultivated  and 
used  by  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  eternal  heavens.” 

Theology  is  thus  made  to  include  every  device  and  con¬ 
trivance  which  is  necessary  to  man  in  his  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment.  The  greatest  of  all  evidences  of  design  and 
execution  is  given,  according  to  the  Mormons,  “in  the  Rev¬ 
elation  of  John  the  Apostle,  on  the  Isle  of  Patinos,”  which 
revelation  gives  “a  specimen,  a  masterpiece,  a  climax  of 
all  that  is  great  and  grand  in  design,  and  splendid  and  glo¬ 
rious  in  execution,  in  cities,  thrones,  palaces,  streets,  pave¬ 
ments,  outgrounds,  gates,  walks,  squares,  fountains,  rivu¬ 
lets,  gardens,  fruits,  groves,  specimens  of  dress,  poetry, 
song,  music,  marriage,  bridal  dress,  feasting,  books,  litera¬ 
ture,  public  worship,  prophesying,  prayer,  and  praise,  as 
existing  in  and  around  the  palaces  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 
the  capital  of  heaven,  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Eternal 
King.  The  very  gates  of  the  city  are  numbered.  .  .  .  And 
what  is  still  more  marvelous,  all  this  surpassing  grandeur 
of  design  and  stupendous  wisdom  and  display  in  execution 
were  explored,  comprehended,  and  described  by  a  poor,  il¬ 
literate  fisherman,  by  the  aid  of  the  science  and  arts  of 
Theology.”  ^ 

Regarding  Theology  as  the  science  by  which  all  things 
maybe  accomplished,  they  assert  that  “by  this  science 
Adam  obtained  from  his  Father”  “dominion  over  the 
planet  on  which  he  was  placed”;  “Enoch  overcame 
death”;  “Noah  foretold  the  flood”;  “Abraham  escaped 
the  idolatry  and  priestcraft  of  the  Egyptians.”  By  this 
science  Abraham  communed  with  angels,  and  “was  favored 
with  a  personal  interview  with  the  Great  Head  and  Founder 
of  the  science,  who  became  Abraham’s  guest,”  and  ate  and 
drank  with  him.  By  this  science  “Lot  escaped  the  plagues 
of  Sodom”;  “Isaac  and  Jacob  obtained  promises  and  con¬ 
versed  with  angels”;  “Joseph  was  exalted  from  a  dungeon 
^  Key  to  Theology,  p.  i8. 
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to  a  palace  ” ;  “  Moses  performed  his  wonders  in  Egypt,  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  wilderness”;  “Joshua  controlled 
the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  lengthened  out  the  day  by  a 
simple  command.”  By  this  science  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fell;  Jordan  was  divided ;  Elijah  controlled  the  heavens; 
the  mighty  prophets  spoke ;  and,  finally,  all  the  wonders, 
of  Jesus  Christ  were  due  to  this  great  science  of  Theology. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  that  has  been  disastrous  to  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  past  and  peoples  of  the  present  is  due  to  the 
perversion  of,  and  disobedience  to,  this  science.  It  has 
been  abused  and  gradually  lost,  and  with  it  all  knowledge 
of  God,  until  the  fullness  of  the  times,  when  God  revealed 
himself  anew  to  the  great  founder  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
And  by  reason  of  this  revelation,  all  the  wonders  of  The- 
ology,  as  evidenced  in  the  days  of  the  beginning  of  prog¬ 
ress,  are  being  reproduced.  Dreams,  visions,  and  minister¬ 
ing  angels,  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  revelation,  are 
now  enjoyed  wherever  God  is  known,  it  being  needless  to 
say  that  God  is  known  nowhere  save  among  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints. 

The  above  statements  can  be  verified  by  a  perusal  of 
Pratt’s  “Key  to  Theology,”  one  of  the  standard  ^lornion 
works.  With  such  a  conception  of  the  discipline  of  The¬ 
ology  we  cannot  expect  any  very  rational  processes  of 
tliought  whieh  result  in  clearly  defined  doctrines.  All 
statements  are  controlled  by  the  narrowing  effect  of  their 
fundamental  faith  in  Joseph  Smith,  and  the  fact  of  ever- 
continuing  revelations  through  the  Head  of  the  church. 

When  we  turn  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  Articles  of 
Faith  of  the  IMonnon  body,  we  are  snrpri.sed  to  find  that 
they  embody  the  fundamental  doctrines  held  by  Christians 
generally,  the  additions  being  only  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance  and  peculiar  to  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  But  when 
we  know  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  these  articles, 
we  must  place  Mormonism  in  a  position  of  direct  antago- 
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nism  to  Christianity.  The  peculiar  beliefs  may  well  be 
considered  specifically. 


The  Doctrine  of  God. 

The  Mormon  Church  is  polytheistic,  teaching  a  plural¬ 
ity  of  Gods,  who  became  gods,  having  formerly  been  men. 
Even  “God  himself  was  once  as  we  are  now,  and  is  an  ex¬ 
alted  man.”^  “It  is  the  first  principle  of  the  gospel,”  says 
an  authority,  “to  know  that  he  was  once  a  man  like  us; 
yes,  that  God  himself,  the  Father  of  us  all,  dwelt  on  an 
earth,  the  same  as  Jesus  Christ  did.”^  God  is  not  different 
from  man,  but  is  a  person  having  the  form,  material  sub¬ 
stance,  passions,  etc.,  of  the  ordinary  human  individual. 
Gods,  angels,  and  men  are  all  of  the  one  species,  one  race, 
one  great  family,  and  therefore  these  gods  are  subject  to 
the  necessary  laws  which  govern  all  matter.  “  You  think 
our  Father  and  our  God,”  writes  a  Mormon,  “is  not  a  live¬ 
ly,  sociable,  and  cheerful  man.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
lively  men  that  ever  lived.”  ^  There  is  no  other  God  in 
heaven  but  that  God  who  has  flesh  and  bones.  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Father  are  two  persons,  possessing  every  organ, 
limb,  and  material  part  that  man  possesses.  “The  Father 
has  a  body  of  flesh  and  bones  as  tangible  as  man’s.”* 

There  is  an  identification  of  God  with  Adam,  teaching 
that  Adam  is  God,  the  Creator  of  this  world,  our  God  and 
the  only  God  with  whom  we  have  to  do;  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  his  Son  by  natural  generation.  “  He  [Adam]  is  our  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  our  God,  and  the  only  God  with  whom  we  have 
to  do.  When  the  Virgin  Mary  conceived  the  child  Jesus, 
the  Father  had  begotten  him  in  his  own  likeness.  He  was 
not  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  who  is  the  Father? 
He  is  the  first  of  the  human  race.”® 

*  Joseph  Smith,  Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  vi.  p.  3.  ^Ibid.,  ad  cokunn. 

*  Apostle  H.  C.  Kimball,  Sermons,  Sept.  15,  1857. 

*  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sect.  cxxx.  22. 

*  Brigham  Young,  Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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The  sensual  element  permeates  every  conception  of  the 
Mormon  religion.  Even  the  supreme  God  is  a  man  of 
passion,  and  has  his  wives.  “  Each  God  through  his  wife 
or  wives  raises  up  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  ...  for  each  father  and  mother  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  multiply  for  ever  and  ever.”  ^  When  Adam  came  into 
the  garden  of  Eden,  he  is  represented  as  going  into  it  with 
a  celestial  body,  and  bringing  Eve,  one  of  his  wives,  with 
him.^ 

There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  gods,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fact  that  men  are  constantly  becoming  gods, 
by  exaltation.  This  exaltation  and  possibility  of  becom¬ 
ing  gods  is  the  blessing  and  joy  of  Adam’s  fall.  “Adam 
fell,  but  his  fall  became  a  matter  of  necessity  after  the  wo¬ 
man  had  transgressed.  In  the  language  of  the  prophet 
Lehi,  ‘Adam  fell  that  men  might  be.’  No  wonder  that 
Father  Adam  fell  and  accompanied  the  woman,  sharing  in 
all  the  miseries  of  the  curse,  that  he  might  be  the  father 
of  an  innumerable  race  of  beings,  who  would  be  capable 
of  becoming  Gods.”®  “And  you  have  got  to  learn  how 
to  become  Gods  yourselves,  the  same  as  all  the  Gods  have 
done  before  you.”^ 

The  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  such  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  Deity  do  not  seem  to  trouble  the  Mormon.  He  is 
bold  to  dogmatically  assert  a  multitude  of  impossible  con¬ 
ceptions,  having  their  authority  in  revelation;  and  where 
any  proof  whatever  is  attempted,  it  is  always  given  in 
terms  of  sensual  man,  as  applied  to  God. 

The  Doctrine  of  Creation, 

“A  General  Assembly,  Quprum,  or  Grand  Council  of 
the  Gods,  with  their  President  at  their  head,  constitute  the 

*  The  Seer,  i.  37.  >  Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  i.  p.  5a 

’Millennial  Star,  Vol.  xv.  p.  801. 

’Joseph  Smith,  Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  vi.  p.  4. 
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designing  and  creating  power.”  ^  The  world  is  created 
out  of  eternal  and  indestructible  matter.^  But  our  world 
is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  worlds  which  have  been  and 
are  being  created.  Creation  had  a  beginning  in  time,  but 
has  no  end  in  time;  therefore  there  is  no  possible  limit  to 
the  number  of  worlds  which  are  to  be  brought  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  power  of  the  gods.  In  the  beginning,  the 
head  God  called  together  the  gods,  and  sat  in  grand  coun¬ 
cil  to  bring  forth  the  world®;  but  this  was  only  the  initial 
step  in  a  continuing  process,  for  by  securing  the  consent 
and  authority  of  the  Head,  any  one  of  these  gods  may  cre¬ 
ate,  organize,  people,  govern,  control,  exalt,  glorify,  and 
enjoy  worlds  on  worlds  and  the  inhabitants  thereof. 

In  this  conception  the  Mormons  glory,  because  it  affords 
them  an  exhaustless  supply  of  worlds  wherein  a  God,  or 
gods,  may  reign  supreme  over  an  ever-increasing  posterity. 
They  argue  that  because  matter  is  eternal  and  indestructi¬ 
ble,  and  space  limitless,  and  duration  eternal,  and  the  gods 
all-powerful,  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  a 
multiplicity  of  worlds  is  the  natural  order,  which  has  been 
ordained  by  the  Supreme  God.  They  make  much  of  the 
statements  of  recent  men  as  to  the  possibility  of  Mars  be¬ 
ing  inhabited;  and  the  result  of  astronomy,  which  reveals 
numberless  stars  and  planets,  is  to  them  a  proof  of  their 
theory.  “All  these  things  but  substantiate  our  claims,” 
says  the  Mormon.  But  the  proof  indisputable  is  found  in 
the  revelations  of  Joseph  Smith.  Since  he  communed  di¬ 
rectly  with  God,  and  received  all  his  instruction  at  first 
hand,  it  would  be  preposterous  for  any  one  to  disbelieve 
his  revelation. 

It  is  impossible  to  classify  their  teachings,  as  to  creation, 
under  any  system,  since  their  elaborate  and  unbounded 
imaginations  involve  some  phase  of  nearly  every  antithe- 

^  Key  to  Theology,  p.  52.  *  Roberts,  New  Witness  for  God. 

®  Joseph  Smith,  Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  vi.  p.  5. 
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istic  position.  Most  notably  evident  are  the  materialistic 
doctrines.  Mormonism  most  nearly  approaches  material¬ 
ism  in  positing  matter  as  eternal,  and  the  substance,  out 
of  which  all  things  are  created,  even  the  gods.  “There  is 
no  such  thing  as  immaterial  matter.  All  spirit  is  matter, 
but  it  is  more  fine  or  pure,  and  can  only  be  discerned  by 
purer  eyes.  We  cannot  see  it,  but  when  our  bodies  are 
purified,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  all  matter.”  ^  The  elements 
of  mind,  the  intelligence,  the  love,  the  hope,  etc.,  are  not 
matter,  but  are  the  properties  of  matter.  They  do  not, 
however,  make  any  attempt  to  justify  their  doctrines  by 
any  rational  process,  but  always  make  the  ipse  dixit  of 
their  great  prophet  the  final  and  absolute  authority. 

The  Doctrine  of  Man. 

Man  is  the  offspring  of  Deity.  Adam  was  created  in 
the  very  fashion,  image,  and  likeness  of  God,  and  received 
instruction  from  and  walked  and  talked  with  him.  as  one 
man  talks  and  communes  with  another.  The  contusion  of 
identifying  Adam  with  God  never  seems  to  trouble  the 
Mormon.  We  descend  from  Adam,  who  is  the  Father 
God,  and  “man  has  not  only  a  Father  in  heaven,  but  a 
Mother  also.”**^  In  one  of  the  Mormon  hymns  is  this  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  heavenly  parentage : — 

“  In  the  heavens  are  parents  single? 

No.  The  thought  makes  reason  stare  ! 

Truth  is  reason:  truth  eternal 
Tells  me,  I’ve  a  Mother  there.”® 

The  fall  of  man,  as  before  stated,  is  one  of  the  supreme 
blessings  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  following 
questions  and  answers,  taken  from  the  Mormon  Catechism, 
make  clear  this  point: — 

“Q. — Was  it  necessary  that  Adam  should  partake  of  the 
forbidden  fruit?  A. — Yes.  Unless  he  had  done  so,  he 

^  Roberts,  New  Witness  for  God.  *  Ibid. 

*From  a  hymn  written  by  Mrs,  Joseph  Smith. 
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would  not  have  known  good  and  evil  here,  neither  could 
he  have  had  mortal  posterity.  We  ought  to  consider  the 
fall  of  our  first  parents  as  one  of  the  great  steps  to  eternal 
exaltation  and  happiness,  and  one  ordered  by  God  in  his 
infinite  wisdom.” 

“  Q.— Did  Adam  and  Eve  lament  or  rejoice  because  they 
had  transgressed  the  commandment?  A. — They  rejoiced 
and  praised  God.”^ 

The  glory  of  man  is  his  possible  exaltation  as  a  god. 
This  is  the  chief  end  of  existence,  and  can  be  attained  only 
in  one  way,  by  a  strict  conformity  to  all  the  teachings  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  especially  by  obeying  the  reve¬ 
lation  concerning  “celestial  marriage.”  In  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  it  is  recorded  of  them  who  practiced  plural 
or  celestial  marriage,  that  after  death  “  they  shall  pass  by 
the  angels,  and  the  Gods,  which  are  set  there,  to  their  ex¬ 
altation  and  glory  in  all  things.  .  .  .  Then  shall  they  be 
Gods.” 

As  to  punishment  for  sin,  the  atonement  made  by  Christ, 
how  mankind  may  be  saved,  etc.,  the  Mormon  statements 
are  similar  to  Christian  doctrines  on  these  points;  but  they 
become  invalidated  by  their  peculiar  construction  and  in¬ 
terpretation.  These  lesser  views  must  of  necessity  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  directed  by  the  more  fundamental  doctrines  of 
God,  the  Church,  Priesthood,  etc.;  and,  when  so  construed, 
they  make  a  departure  in  every  instance  from  Christian 
interpretations. 

The  Doctrine  of  Celestial  Marriage. 

The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives  has  been  adopted  by 
Mormons  as  a  fundamental  part  of  their  religious  faith.  It 
is  incorporated  as  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  claimed  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exaltation  to  the  fullness  of 
the  Lord’s  glory  in  the  eternal  world.®  The  man  of  one 

•  Mormon  Catechism.  ■  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sect,  cxxxii.  19, 

’  Orson  Pratt,  Deseret  News,  Sept.^  185s. 
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wife  cannot  attain  unto  the  height  of  him  who  has  many. 
Numerous  arguments  are  advanced  in  support  of  this  mon¬ 
strous  claim,  but  none  of  them  is  more  potent  than  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  necessity,  because  of  the  preexistent  spirits 
which  are  waiting  for  incarnation.  The  spirits  of  men 
and  women  all  had  a  previous  existence,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  in  the  heavens,  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and 
among  these  spirits,  now,  are  many  more  noble,  more  in¬ 
telligent,  than  others.  These  are  called  the  great  and 
mighty  ones,  reserved  until  the  “Dispensation  of  the  Full¬ 
ness  of  the  Times,”  to  come  forth  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  through  a  noble  parentage.^ 

The  preexistence  of  spirits,  as  also  their  vital  relation¬ 
ship  with  Deity,  is  stated  as  a  scriptural  doctrine.  It 
seems,  however,  that  it  never  was  fully  understood  nor 
clearly  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  world  until  the  time 
of  Joseph  Smith.  To  him  is  accorded  the  honor  and 
praise  of  making  real  the  meaning  of  God’s  Fatherhood 
and  man’s  Brotherhood.  Smith  declared  that  the  Father¬ 
hood  was  no  mystic  or  indefinite  relationship,  but  a  rela¬ 
tionship  as  real  as  that  existing  between  any  father  and 
son  on  earth.  Man’s  spirit  is  actually  the  offspring  of  De¬ 
ity.*  “A  spark  struck  from  his  own  eternal  blaze.” 

As  to  how  God  regards  the  plural  marriage,  abundant 
proof,  so  called,  is  cited.  If  any  one  should  ask  the  Dord 
as  to  these  preexistent  spirits,  he  is  represented  as  saying : 
“I  have  here,  in  reserve,  noble  spirits  that  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  thousands  of  years  to  come  forth  in  the  fullness  of 
times,  and  which  I  designed  should  come  forth,  through 
these  my  faithful  and  chosen  servants,  for  I  know  they 
^11  to  do  my  will,  and  teach  their  children,  after  them,, 
to  do  my  will.” 

Now  the  foundation  for  the  possibility  of  bringing  into 
fleshly  tabernacles  the  multitude  of  spirits  was  laid  by  the 
^Oraon  Pratt,  Sermons.  •  Roberts,  New  Witness  for  God. 
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Lord  himself,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Patriarch  Abraham. 
To  him  was  made  the  promise  that  his  seed  should  be  as 
numberless  as  the  sands,  and  should  eventually  inhabit  the 
whole  earth.  The  Lord  gave  an  express  command  to 
Abraham,  to  be  “fruitful  and  multiply  a‘nd  replenish  the 
earth,”  and  as  a  means  of  fulfillment,  many  wives  were 
given  to  him  by  God,  herein  making  possible  the  great 
and  grand  promise  concerning  the  multiplicity  of  his  seed. 
“It  would  have  been  rather  a  slow  process,”  said  a  Mor¬ 
mon  to  his  congregation,  “if  Abraham  had  been  confined 
to  one  wife,  like  some  of  these  narrow,  contracted  nations 
of  modern  Christendom.”^ 

The  plurality  of  wives,  therefore,  has  been  instituted  by 
the  Lord’s  sanction.  “God  did  approve  of  a  plurality  of 
wives  as  practiced  by  his  ancient  servants,”  writes  B.  H. 
Roberts,  “and  that  which  he  approves  must  be  not  only 
not  bad,  but  positively  good,  pure,  andholy.”'^  “If  plural 
marriage  be  unlawful,  then  is  the  whole  plan  of  salvation, 
through  the  House  of  I.sracl,  a  failure,  and  the  entire  fab¬ 
ric  of  Christianity  without  foundation.”  ^ 

Because  plural  or  celestial  marriage  is  thus  sacred  and 
sanctioned  by  God,  and  therefore  a  tenet  of  the  religious 
life,  that  man  who  dares  disobey  it  must  suffer  the  penalty 
of  perdition.  Witnc.ss  the  revelation,  as  given  by  Joseph 
Smith,  “All  those  who  have  this  law  revealed  unto  them 
must  obey  the  same,  .  .  .  and  if  ye  abide  not  in  that  cove¬ 
nant,  then  are  ye  damned  ;  for  no  one  can  reject  this  cove¬ 
nant  and  be  permitted  to  enter  into  my  glory.  ...  As  per¬ 
taining  to  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  it  was  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  fullne.ss  of  my  glory;  and  he  that  refuseth  a 
fullness  thereof,  must  and  shall  abide  the  law^,  or  he  shall 
be  damned,  saith  the  Lord  God.”^ 

To  this  direct  revelation  of  God  given  to  Smith,  carry* 

*  Orson  Pratt,  Journal  of  Discourses.  *  Improvement  Era,  May,  1898- 

•Compendium,  p.  125.  *  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sect,  cxxxii.  3-^- 
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ing  wi*;!!  it  such  fearful  penalty,  there  is  a  further  induce¬ 
ment  given  in  the  fact  that  God  himself  is  a  polygamist, 
as  was  also  Jesus  Christ.  “  Each  God,  through  his  wife  or 
wives,  raises  up  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daughters.”  ^ 
“Wisdom  inspires  the  Gods  to  multiply  their  species.”  * 
Since  the  gods  only  are  permitted  to  multiply  immortal 
children,  therefore  it  follows,  according  to  the  Mormons, 
that  each  god  must  have  one  or  more  wives.  As  to  Jesus 
Christ  the  evangelists  do  not  speak  particularly  of  his  mar¬ 
riage,  but  “  one  thing  is  certain,  that  there  were  several 
holy  women  that  greatly  loved  Jesus,  such  as  Mary  and 
Martha,  her  sister,  and  Mary  Magdalene ;  and  Jesus  greatly 
loved  them  and  associated  with  them  much.  If  all  acts  of 
Jesus  were  written,  we  no  doubt  should  learn  that  these 
beloved  women  were  his  wives.”  And  going  even  beyond 
this  statement,  the  Apostle  Hyde  said,  “I  shall  say  here, 
that  before  the  Saviour  died  he  looked  upon  his  own  natu¬ 
ral  children,  as  we  look  upon  ours.”  ^ 

This  phase  of  the  doctrine,  so  repellant  to  Christian 
thought,  saturates  every  part  of  the  Mormon  conception  of 
God  and  man.  One  of  the  clearest  statements  is  contained 
in  the  “New  Witness  for  God,”  one  of  the  latest  and  best 
compendiums  of  Mormon  belief.  The  author,  referring  to 
this  subject,  says,  “  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  understood  here. 
Ut  it  be  remembered  that  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith 
taught  that  man,  that  is,  his  spirit,  is  the  offspring  of  deity; 
not  in  any  mystical  sense,  but  actually ;  that  man  has  not 
only  a  Father  in  heaven,  but  a  Mother  also.  And  when  I 
I  say  that  the  prophet  taught  that  the  resurrection  is  a  reality ; 
that  the  relationship  of  husband  and  wife  is  intended  to  be 
eternal,  together  with  all  its  endearing  affections,  I  mean 
all  that  in  its  most  literal  sense.  Instead  of  the  God-given 
power  of  procreation  being  one  of  the  chief  things  that  is 

^The  Seer,  i.  37.  ^Key  to  Theology,  p.  52. 

*  Apostle  Hyde’s  Sermons,  Oct.  6,  1854. 
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to  pass  away,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  man’s  exalta¬ 
tion  and  glory,  in  that  great  eternity  which,  like  an  end¬ 
less  vista,  stretches  out  before  him.  Through  it,  man  at¬ 
tains  to  the  glory  of  the  endless  increase  of  eternal  lives, 
and  the  right  of  presiding  as  priest  and  patriarch,  king  and 
lord,  over  his  ever-increasing  posterity.  Instead  of  the 
commandment,  ‘  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,’  being  an  unrighteous  law,  it  is  one  by  means 
of  which  the  race  of  the  Gods  is  perpetuated,  and  is  as  holy 
and  pure  as  the  commandment,  ‘  Repent,  and  be  baptized.’ 
Through  this  law,  in  connection  with  an  observance  of  all 
the  other  laws  of  the  gospel,  man  will  yet  attain  unto  the 
power  of  the  Godhead,  and  like  his  Father, — God, — his 
chief  glory  will  be  to  bring  to  pass  the  eternal  life  and 
happiness  of  his  posterity.”  ^ 

This  principle  of  polygamy,  therefore,  is  seen  to  be  one 
of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  Mormon  faith.  The  doc¬ 
trine  permeates  every  department  of  their  religion,  and  it 
is  such  an  essential  part  that  to  surrender  it  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  Though  at  the  present  time  the  United  States 
statute  forbids  it,  yet  the  divine  doctrine  stands,  as  the 
eternal  revelation  of  God,  and  it  can  never  be  displaced. 
The  Mormon  people  believe  the  suspension  of  the  practice 
is  but  temporary,  and  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  doc¬ 
trine  will  eventually  possess  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
true  people  of  God  everywhere ;  both  the  present  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  and  the  multitudes  which  shall  be  gathered 
from  the  heretical  sects  of  Christendom. 

The  Doctrme  of  the  Church. 

The  Mormons  recognize  no  other  body  of  Christians  as 
constituting  a  church.'^  It  considers  itself  as  the  true 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  has  insisted  from  the  very  b^ 
ginning,  that  all  Christian  churches,  of  whatever  name, 

1  New  Witness  for  God,  p.  461.  *  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sect.  i.  y> 
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nation,  or  century  since  apostolic  times,  are  not  only  apos¬ 
tate  from  the  truth,  but  propagators  of  error  and  false  doc¬ 
trine,  without  authority  to  teach,  preach,  or  administer  the 
sacraments;  that  salvation  and  exaltation  are  found  alone 
in  the  church  organized  by  Joseph  Smith.  In  the  Book 
of  Doctrines  and  Covenants,  the  Mormon  Church  is  spoken 
of  as  “the  only  true  and  living  church  upon  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth.”  “  Behold,  I  [the  Lord]  say  unto  you, 
that  all  old  covenants  [Christian  churches]  have  I  caused 
to  be  done  away  in  this  thing,  and  this  is  a  new  and  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant.”  In  perfect  accord  with  this  presumpt¬ 
uous  claim  are  the  words  of  Pratt,  who  says  that  “  Mor¬ 
monism  is  entirely  unlike  all  plans  or  systems  ever  invented 
by  human  authority ;  it  has  no  alliance,  connection,  or  fel¬ 
lowship  with  any  of  them ;  it  speaks  with  divine  authority, 
and  all  nations  without  exception  are  required  to  obey.  He 
that  receives  the  message  and  endures  to  the  end  will  be 
saved;  he  that  rejects  it  will  be  damned.”  ‘  These  claims, 
in  behalf  of  Mornionisni,  are  based  on  their  belief  that  the 
primitive  Christian  church  has  been  destroyed,  by  a  com¬ 
plete  apostasy  from  the  Christian  religion. 

•To  gain  a  complete  and  clear  conception  of  the  Mormon 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  we  need  to  know  their  teachings 
as  to  Church  Government,  the  Priesthood,  and  Revela¬ 
tion  ; — 

Church  Governinent. — The  center  of  all  ecclesiastical 
power  and  authority  is  found  in  the  hierarchy.  This  is 
composed  of  the  President,  who  stands  as  the  “Pontifex 
Maximus,”  with  his  two  counselors.  These  three  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  successors  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and 
constitute  what  is  known  as  the  “  first  presidency.”  Then 
comes  the  “patriarch,”  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  bless  and 
Won  hands,  and  after  him  the  “twelve  Apostles,”  form¬ 
ing  a  traveling  high  council.  There  are  numerous  subor- 
*  Pratt’s  Works,  Paper  i. 
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dinates;  bishops,  elders,  seventies,  high  priests,  lesser 
priests,  etc.,  each  in  his  own  order  and  rank  carries  out  the 
behests  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  people  are  divided  into  “stakes,”  or  large  districts. 
There  are  twenty  of  these  stakes,  corresponding  very  nearly 
to  the  twenty  counties.  A  president,  with  two  counselors, 
presides  over  each  stake.  The  stakes  are  divided  into 
wards.  There  are  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  wards  in 
Utah.  Twenty-one  of  these  are  in  Salt  Lake  City.  A 
bishop,  with  his  two  counselors,  presides  over  each  ward. 
The  wards  are  divided  into  small  districts,  and  teachers  and 
deacons  are  appointed  over  these,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit 
each  individual,  each  month,  and  find  out  all  about  his 
affairs,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  These  report  to  the 
bishops,  who  report  to  the  presidents  of  stakes,  who  in 
turn  report  to  the  council  of  twelve. 

Priesthood. — The  organization  is  thus  complete  from 
the  president  down  to  the  servant  girl ;  and,  because  the 
people  believe  in  the  divine  authority  and  inspiration  of 
the  priesthood,  the  organization  has  great  influence  and 
power  over  them.  Especially  is  this  so,  since  there  is  no 
limitation  to  the  authority  of  the  priesthood.  President 
Gowans  in  May,  1898,  .said,  “Their  priesthood  gives  them 
the  right  to  advise  and  instruct  the  Saints,  and  their  juris- 
diction  extends  over  all  things,  spiritual  or  temporal.” 

This  is  but  carrying  out  the  instruction  of  the  great 
leaders.  Brigham  Young  claimed  the  right  to  legislate 
for  the  people  in  every  particular,  boasting  that  it  was  his 
power  to  decide  all  things,  from  a  shoestring  to  the  lace  on 
a  woman’s  bonnet.  “No  man  need  judge  me,”  said  Young. 
“You  know  nothing  about  it,  whether  I  am  sent  or  not; 
furthermore,  it  is  none  of  your  business;  only  to  listen 
with  open  ears  to  what  is  taught  you,  and  serve  God  with 
undivided  heart.” 

The  priesthood  has  more  than  delegated  power,  since 
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it  actually  speaks  for  God.  “Men  who  hold  the  priest¬ 
hood  possess  divine  authority  thus  to  act  for  God ;  and,  by 
possessing  part  of  God’s  power,  they  are  in  reality  part  of 
God. .  .  .  Men  who  honor  the  priesthood  in  them  honor 
God,  and  those  who  reject  it,  reject  God.”  “  He  that  re¬ 
jects  it  will  be  damned.”^  “It  is  a  dreadful  thing,”  said 
President  Cannon  in  1897,  “to  fight  against  or  in  any  man¬ 
ner  oppose  the  priesthood.”^ 

The  unlimited  power  of  such  a  priesthood  among  ignor¬ 
ant  people  is  very  evident  from  the  statement  of  Mormons 
themselves.  And  this  power  is  enhanced  when  the  people 
are  religiously  taught  that  not  only  their  own  salvation, 
but  that  of  their  departed  kindred,  depends  upon  their 
strict  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  church. 

The  Priesthood  began  with  Joseph  Smith,  who,  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Mormon  Church,  was  the  recipient  of  the  rev¬ 
elations  direct  from  God.  “  But,  behold !  Verily,  verily, 

^  I  say  unto  thee,”  the  Lord  is  represented  as  saying,  “  no 
one  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  commandments  and  rev¬ 
elations  in  this  church  excepting  my  servant  Joseph  Smith, 
Jun.,  for  he  receiveth  them  even  as  Moses.®.  .  .  For  I  have 
given  him  the  keys  of  the  mysteries,  and  the  revelations 
which  are  sealed,  until  I  shall  appoint  unto  them  another 
in  his  stead.* ...  I  have  sent  forth  the  fullness  of  my  gos¬ 
pel,  by  the  hand  of  my  servant  Joseph.”  ® 

The  prophet  Joseph  is  thus  placed  in  a  peculiar  relation 
to  God,  and  has,  in  this  latter  day,  been  called  upon  to  be 
the  “New  Witness  from  God:  a  prophet  divinely  author¬ 
ized  to  teach  the  gospel,  and  reestablish  the  church  of  Je¬ 
sus  Christ  on  earth.”  It  is  but  in  line  with  consistency, 
therefore,  that  a  Mormon  leader  insisted  that  “when  Joseph 

*New  Witness  for  God,  p.  187. 

‘Pres.  George  Q.  Cannon,  Sermon,  Tabernacle,  April  3,  1897. 

*  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sect,  xxviii.  2. 

Sect,  xxviii.  7.  ’^Ibid.^  Sect.  xxxv.  17. 
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Smith  spoke,  he  spoke  by  the  power  of  an  endless  priest¬ 
hood,  which  was  upon  him  ;  and  that  is  the  power  by 
which  Brigham  speaks.  .  .  .  When  a  man  of  God  speaks, 
let  him  speak  what  he  pleases,  and  let  all  Israel  say. 
Amen.”* 

It  necessarily  follows  that  the  priesthood  can  make  no 
mistake.  They  act  for  God;  in  fact,  are  a  part  of  God; 
so  cannot  err.  President  George  Cannon,  as  late  as  April, 
1897,  alluding  to  doubts  regarding  the  priesthood,  said, 
“I  would  just  as  soon  think  of  Heaven  entering  chaos,  and 
of  the  throne  of  God  being  shaken  to  its  foundations,  as  to 
think  that  the  priesthood  of  the  Son  of  God  had  gone 
wrong  in  its  authority,  or  that  the  Lord  would  permit  such 
a  thing.” 

This  very  assurance  has  always  served  as  a  potent  argu¬ 
ment  in  persuading  the  people  to  submit,  in  all  things,  to 
authority.  The  priesthood  gives  forth  its  utterances  ex 
cathedra^  and  there  is  no  possible  way  open  to  the  Mor¬ 
mon  but  that  of  obedience.  And  this  obedience  is  gladly 
given,  when  they  can  be  made  to  feel  that  Jesus  Christ 
himself  has  ordained  these  priests.  “Think  of  it,”  said  a 
prominent  Mormon  elder,  a  very  short  time  ago,  “this 
same  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ordained  Joseph,  and 
Oliver  Cowdery,  Apostles  by  Peter,  James,  and  John.  His 
servants,  Joseph  and  Oliver,  having  received  this  apostle- 
ship,  confirmed  it  upon  twelve  brethren  of  the  church,  and 
those  brethren  have  conferred  it  upon  us,  who  are  in  the 
stand  to-day;  thus  some  of  us  have  received  this  holy 
apostleship,  but  the  fourth  in  succession  from  Jesus  Christ.”  * 

From  these  statements  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
Mormon  Church  makes  faith  in  the  priesthood,  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  same,  essential  to  man’s  future  blessedness, 
and  unbelief  in  this  priesthood  a  damning  sin.  The  only 

*  Journal  of  Discourses,  Vol.  i.  p.  348. 

*  Elder  F.  D.  Richards,  at  Conference,  Oct.  5,  1897. 
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authority  to  officiate  in  the  gospel  is  vested  in  this  priest¬ 
hood,  which  is  infallible,  and  the  only  medium  between 
God  and  man ;  and  further  than  this,  the  priesthood  is 
clothed  upon  with  the  very  power  of  God  himself,  so  that 
when  it  acts  and  speaks,  it  is  in  the  most  real  sense  God 
who  acts  and  speaks,  and  therefore  all  who  refuse  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  this  God-ordained,  priestly  power  shall  be  damned. 

Revelation. — The  greatest  strength  of  the  priesthood,  in 
fact  of  the  whole  church,  is  their  belief  in  a  continual  di¬ 
vine  revelation,  through  the  inspired  medium  of  the 
prophet,  at  the  head  of  the  church.  The  teaching  of 
Smith  was  distinct  on  this  point.  “And  if  thou  shalt  ask, 
thou  shalt  receive  revelation  upon  revelation.”^ 

This  belief  makes  possible  their  acceptance  of  several 
books  of  revelation.  They  believe  “the  Bible  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  correctly  translated,”  but  also 
believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and 
consider  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  and  Sayings  of  Joseph,  the  Seer,  as  equally 
the  revealed  guides  for  faith  and  doctrine.^ 

Referring  to  the  continued  revelation  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  prophets,  an  elder  at  the  1897  conference  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  said,  “The  living  oracles  are  worth  more  to  the  Lat¬ 
ter-Day  Saints  than  all  the  Bibles,”  etc.  and  President 
Woodruff,  in  the  same  connection,  said,  “Compared  with 
the  living  oracles,  those  books  are  nothing  to  me.”  ^  It  is 
strange,  and  worth  noting,  that  of  him  who  uttered  the 
above  statement,  it  was  said,  “Wilford  Woodruff  is  a 
prophet,  and  I  know  that  he  has  a  great  many  prophets 
around  him,  and  he  can  make  scriptures  as  good  as  those 
in  the  Bible.”® 

‘  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Sect.  xlii.  61.  *  Compendium,  Preface. 

*  Elder  M.  W.  Merrill,  Conference,  Oct.  4,  1897. 

President  Woodruff,  same  conference. 

‘Apostle  Taylor,  Conference,  Salt  Lake,  April  5,  1897. 
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This  position,  taken  toward  written  revelations,  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  practical  necessity.  It  is  essential  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  authoritative  teachers,  men  who  are  divinely  in¬ 
spired  to  interpret  and  expound  the  word  of  God.  They 
argue  that  the  Bible  cannot  be  a  perfect  guide,  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  unless  it  be  authoritatively  interpreted.  This 
fault,  however,  does  not  hold  against  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
since  its  translation  was  accomplished  by  the  direct  agency 
of  God  himself.  Far  different  was  the  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  therefore  full  of  imperfections.  “Who  in 
his  right  mind  could,  for  one  moment,  suppose  the  Bible, 
in  its  present  form,  to  be  a  perfect  guide?”  asked  the 
Apostle  Pratt.  “  Who  knows  that  even  one  verse  of  the 
whole  Bible  has  escaped  pollution,  so  as  to  carry  the  same 
sense  now  that  it  did  in  the  original?”^ 

It  would  be  foolhardy,  therefore,  for  a  man  to  ground 
his  faith  in  such  a  book ;  and  especially  so,  since  a  direct 
revelation,  on  this  very  point,  is  given  in  the  divinely 
translated  Book  of  Mormon.  “Thou  fool,  that  shall  say, 
A  bible,  we  have  got  a  bible,  and  we  need  no  more  bible 
.  .  .  Ye  need  not  suppose  that  it  contains  all  my  words; 
neither  need  ye  suppose  that  I  have  not  caused  more  to  be 
written.”^ 

The  Mormon  can,  therefore,  urge  the  necessity,  which 
he  does  with  unparalleled  bravado,  and  endeavor  to  prove 
the  reasonableness  and  desirableness,  of  a  continued  rev^ 
lation.  This  doctrine,  undoubtedly,  constitutes  the  strong- 
e.st  point  in  Mormonism.  It  is  used  insidiously  as  an  ar¬ 
gument,  and  carries  great  weight  among  the  unlearned 
classes,  who  naturally  are  more  easily  reached  through 
positive,  authoritative  teaching. 

Eschatology. — The  kingdom  of  God  will  be  established 
on  a  literal  earth,  and  will  be  composed  of  literal  men, 

^  Pratt,  Divine  Authority  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  p.  218. 

*  Book  of  Mormon,  Second  Book  of  Nephi,  chap.  xii.  sects.  7,  8, 
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women,  and  children :  of  living  saints,  who  keep  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God,  and  of  resurrected  bodies  which  shall 
actually  come  out  of  the  grave,  and  live  on  earth.  The 
Lord  will  be  king  over  all  the  earth,  and  all  mankind  lit¬ 
erally  under  his  sovereignty,  and  every  nation  will  have  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  and  bow  to  his  scepter.  Those 
who  serve  in  righteousness  will  have  communication  with 
God,  and  with  Jesus ;  will  have  the  ministering  of  Angels, 
and  will  know  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  “Re¬ 
ligion  and  the  fear  of  the  God  will  no  longer  be  painted  in 
dismal  colors,  or  be  dressed  in  the  sable  drapery  of  sancti¬ 
monious  priests,  or  sacerdotal  gloom ;  nor  yet  in  the  for¬ 
bidden  costumes  of  hermits,  monks,  and  nuns.  But, 
stript  of  all  this  religious  masquerade  and  superstitious 
mummery,  the  fear  of  God  and  the  observance  of  his  laws 
will  be  looked  upon  in  their  proper  light.  God  will  be 
seen,  feared,  and  worshiped  as  our  Father,  Friend,  and 
Benefactor ;  his  laws  will  be  kept,  as  being  those  framed 
by  infinite  wisdom,  and  the  most  conducive  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  human  family.  Virtue,  truth,  and  righteous¬ 
ness  will  appear  in  their  native  loveliness,  beauty,  sim¬ 
plicity,  glory,  and  magnificence,  for  God  alone  will  be  ex¬ 
alted  in  that  day.” 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  procreation  is  a  fact 
of  the  eternal  world.  The  unsaved  are  to  be  eternally 
damned,  but  no  very  explicit  statements  are  given  as  to 
the  character  of  their  punishment. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

“IS  THE  BOOK  OF  AMOS  POST-EXILIC?” 

This  is  the  title  of  the  leading  article  in  the  January  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Langtiaf^es  and  Literatures.  The  joint 
authors  of  the  article,  Edward  Day  and  Walter  Chapin,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  answer  the  question  in  the  afBrniative.  At  the  outset,  one  U 
tempted  to  say,  that,  if  this  be  correct,  there  can  l)e  no  certainty  as  to 
the  date  of  any  Old  Testament  book.  There  has  been  a  great  unanimity 
of  opinion  among  scholars  in  placing  Amos  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
literary  prophets.  A  second  temptation  is  to  add  that  such  a  theory  must 
not  only  revolutionize  our  whole  view  of  the  development  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  religion,  but  also  cause  us  to  abandon  many  conclusions  that  we 
have  regarded  fundamental.  But  perhaps  neither  of  these  inferences  is 
warranted.  Critical  investigation  has  before  transferred  literature  from 
an  early  to  a  late  date,  and  in  so  doing  has  done  no  great  violence  to  our 
important  religious  beliefs — nay,  may  even  have  added  something  of  value 
to  these.  Is  this  to  be  another  case  of  this  kind  ?  At  any  rate,  whatever 
the  truth  may  seem  to  b?,  it  must  be  faced,  regardless  of  results.  The 
questioti  is  considered  here,  largely  because  it  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  present  writer’s  discussion  of  Amos  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
BrBr.ioTHKCA  Sacra.  In  that  discussion  it  was  staterl,  that  the  position 
there  taken  (for  the  first  time  as  it  is  believed)  as  to  Amos’s  reason  for 
predicting  the  captivity  might  l>e  made  clearer  by  reviewing  the  course  of 
the  prophet’s  argument  in  the  different  sections  of  his  book.  But,  as 
preliminary  to  this,  it  seems  necessary  to  glance  at  the  contention  that 
the  book  properly  belongs  to  a  period  after  the  exile. 

The  article  under  consideration  begins  with  a  set  of  statements  which 
it  would  .seem  may  be  properly  viewed  as  chiefly  introductory  to  the 
main  arguments  of  the  writers,  rather  than  as  themselves  constituting  an 
important  part  of  the  argument.  These  statements  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  under  four  heads: — 

I.  There  is,  first,  a  reference  to  the  wonderful  attainment  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  Amos  if  he  lived  in  the  eighth  century  B.c.  and  amid  the  surround¬ 
ings  usually  attributed  to  him.  Cornill  is  quoted  as  calling  Amos  “one 
of  the  most  marvelous  and  incomprehensible  figures  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind”;  Cheyne,  as  characterizing  the  prophet  “a  surprising 
phenomenon,”  and  his  book  “a  literary  as  well  as  prophetic  phenome- 
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non  ” ;  George  Adam  Smith,  as  asserting  that  “  the  book  of  Amos  opens 
one  of  the  greatest  stages  in  the  religious  development  of  mankind.”  In 
the  opinion  of  Day  and  Chapin,  this  is  all  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  prophet  lived  at  a  very  much  later  period  than  has  generally  been 
supposed. 

2.  The  title  of  the  book  ”  simply  records  a  tradition  of  the  post-exilic 
periofl,”  and  is  of  no  value  in  determining  the  date  of  the  book. 

3.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  prophet  in  the  historical  books  of  the 
time.  Jonah  of  Amittai  is  spoken  of,  but  not  Amos.  “The  first  mention 
of  Amos  outside  his  book  is  in  the  Apocrypha.” 

4.  The  biographical  passage  vii.  10-17  “is  wanting  in  vividness  and 
reality”;  it  is  “brief  and  unsatisfactory,”  it  is  “strangely  inserted.” 
There  is  no  other  information  about  Amaziah,  “  who  is  probably  a  purely 
imaginary  personage.”  “Such  as  he  are  not  wont  to  reason  thus,  if  at 
all,  with  a  poor  shepherd.”  In  other  respects  the  reported  interview  be¬ 
tween  these  two  men  is  claimed  to  be  very  unnatural,  and  “we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  this  biographical  section  is  untrustworthy  as  furnishing  data 
concerning  this  supposititious  man,  Amos.” 

Coming  now  to  the  positive  part  of  the  argument,  it  is  reasoned  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  that  some  thirty  verses,  or  fully  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
book,  are  certainly  post-exilic.  These  are  largely  the  passages  which  are 
regarded  by  several  critics  as  later  insertions  in  the  book. 

Finally,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  considered,  and  an  attempt  made 
to  prove  it  also  to  be  post-exilic. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  first  set  of  statements,  which  are  mainly  introduc¬ 
tory,  almost  negative  (part  of  them  fully  so), — at  the  best  these  can  only  be 
regarded  from  their  very  nature  as  possibly  harmonizing  with  the  theory  of 
a  later  date,  and  thus  confirming  reasons  that  nny  be  otherwise  adduced, 
but  not  in  themselves  constituting  any  direct  proof.  But,  more  than  this, 
the  statements  themselves  are  of  very  doubtful  force. 

1.  That  Amos,  an  unlettered  man,  from  the  desert,  should  have  such 
an  insight  into  truth,  and  be  able  to  state  this  with  so  much  artistic  abil¬ 
ity,  is  only  a  “  surprising  phenomenon  ”  parallel  to  that  which  has  been 
frequently  witnessed,  as  untutored  men  from  the  most  barren  regions  and 
the  most  unpromising  surroundings  have  attained  a  surprising  conception 
of  truth  and  a  phenomenal  power  in  declaring  it. 

2.  The  contention  regarding  the  title  may  be  admitted,  for  scholars 
have  not  determined  the  date  of  this  book  mainly  from  its  title. 

3*  That  Amos  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  historical  books  seems 
to  have  some  significance.  Yet,  in  view  of  our  lack  of  data  to  enable  us 
to  reason  in  regard  to  this,  e.g.  the  literature  that  may  have  failed  to 
come  down  to  us,  the  unknown  reasons  for  the  failure  to  mention  other 
great  men,  etc.,  the  suggestion  may  not  have  much  force. 

4*  Regarding  the  reported  interview  between  Amos  and  Amaziah, 
>t  surely  is  a  most  difiicult  undertaking  to  pretend  to  assert  what  is  likely 
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to  have  transpired  between  two  such  men  at  so  remote  a  period.  A 
man  with  so  much  force  of  character  as  Amos  had  could  not  be  so  easily 
ignored,  even  if  he  had  no  official  standing. 

But,  even  allowing  all  these  statements  to  have  the  force  intended,  they 
are  still  only  introductory,  and  do  little  more  than  prepare  the  way  for 
something  in  the  nature  of  proof. 

The  next  step  in  the  article  is  to  establish  the  claim  that  certain 
passages,  about  thirty  verses  in  all,  are  late.  As  has  been  said,  sev¬ 
eral  critics  have  already  catalogued  most  of  these  verses  in  the  same 
way.  For  the  purpose  the  writers  had  in  view,  then,  this  might  have 
been  assumed.  But  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  article 
is  taken  up  with  this  point.  As  the  reasons  for  rejecting  these  passages 
are  fully  given  in  the  recent  commentaries  and  encyclopedias,  it  would 
seem  that  a  sentence  or  two  would  have  been  sulficient  to  indicate  this  fact 
in  passing;  whereas  no  less  than  ten  pages  are  here  consumed. 

We  have  looked  for  some  other  justification  of  the  lengthy  treatment 
at  this  point.  The  clearest  that  can  be  noticed,  is,  that,  in  connection 
with  the  rejection  of  the  doxologies  (iv.  13,  etc.),  it  is  added:  “  We  feel 
with  Kuenen  the  force  of  W.  R.  Smith’s  argument  for  their  retention  as 
a  part  of  Amos;  with  him  also  we  recognize  the  fact  of  their  frequency 
in  the  later  literature.”  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  would  be  a 
well-nigh  impossible  undertaking  to  prove  that  these  passages  were 
necessarily  a  part  of  the  original  book.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why 
there  is  nothing  more  on  this  point,  except  a  negative  statement  two  or 
three  times  something  like  this:  ”  We  fail  to  discover  sufficient  reason 
for  tearing  this  oracle  out  of  its  place.” 

In  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  article,  then,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  great  advance  toward  the  establishment  of  the  proposition.  Indeed, 
up  to  this  point  there  is  very  little  more  than  a  reiteration  of  points  that 
have  been  emphasized  by  several  critics  who  hold  the  earlier  date  of 
Amos.  According  to  the  .showing  of  the  article  itself,  the  main  conten¬ 
tion  should  come  in  connection  with  the  next  step,  viz.,  an  examination 
of  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  the  lK)ok.  But  when  we  consider  that 
there  are  only  seven  pages  left  (omitting  the  concluding  reflections),  in 
which  to  dispose  of  a  portion  four  times  as  great  as  that  treated  in  the  ten 
preceding  pages;  that,  moreover,  this  is  a  part  tiot  generally  admitted  to 
be  late,  while  the  other  is;  and  that  therefore  this  will  naturally  demand 
a  more  abundant  mas.sing  of  proof, — it  must  be  confessed,  that,  at  the 
outset,  the  hope  of  the  authors’  being  able  to  prove  their  case  is  not  very 
bright.  Nor  does  an  examination  of  the  arguments  seem  to  lead  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusion. 

The  five  oracles  of  chapters!,  and  ii.,  not  before  rejected,  are  thrown  out 
largely  on  linguistic  grounds.  The  phrase  ”  thus  saith  Yahweh  ”  is  brought 
timidly  forward  as  a  mark  of  lateness,  as  being  “characteristic  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  Israelitish  oracular  prophecy.”  The  phrase  “  for  three  transgressions,” 
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etc.,  is  said  to  have  its  nearest  equivalent  in  a  late  book  (Prov.  xxx.  15, 
18).  The  word  for  palace  is  regarded  late,  though  the  same  word 

is  found  in  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah.  Other  terminology  is  regarded 
u  pointing  in  the  same  direction, — “righteous,”  “poor,”  “to  profane 
the  name  of  my  holiness.”  The  last  point  here  is,  that  Jer.  xlix.  23-27 
contains  the  original  of  the  first  of  Amos’s  eight  oracles.  But  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  any  one  could  regard  these  passages  as  necessarily  de¬ 
pendent  on  one  another,  except  in  one  verse,  and  it  seems  gratuitous  to 
assume  that  Jeremiah  has  the  original  of  this. 

Chaps,  vii.  to  ix.  are  next  examined.  The  visions  are  considered 
“written  pieces  which  were  never  spoken.”  Jacob  being  mentioned  in 
two  of  the  visions  as  small,  the  authors  say,  “  Incomparably  great  as  was 
Assyria  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  date  of  Amos,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  pro¬ 
phet  of  that  day  would  have  pleaded  the  smallness  of  Jacob.”  This  seems 
fanciful.  The  evidence  of  language  is  again  adduced  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  above. 

Finally,  chaps,  iii.  to  vi.  are  briefly  considered.  As  this  section  is  an 
expansion  of  the  oracle  against  Israel  in  ii.  6-16,  it  is  claimed  that  “  in  the 
main,  what  was  said  of  that  oracle  as  evidencing  its  post-exilic  character 
must  hold  good  of  this.”  The  disorganized  state  of  .society,  the  lack  of 
a  strong  central  government,  and  the  excessive  religiousness  implied,  are 
all  thought  to  point  to  a  later  period. 

Altogether  there  is  the  slighte.st  ground  imaginable  on  the  basis  of 
which  to  suggest  so  thoroughgoing  a  change  in  the  position  of  Amos.  It 
is  especially  noteworthy  that,  in  the  positive  part  of  the  article,  a  large 
port  of  the  argument  turns  on  the  language.  Yet  even  this  seems  to  be 
to  some  extent  surrendered,  when  it  is  said,  “We  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  words  and  phrases  we  have  mentioned  as  late  may  have 
been  used  in  the  earlier  time,  though  they  did  not  find  their  way  into  the 
literature  which  has  comedown  to  us”;  and  again,  “we  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  too  much  of  the  linguistic  part  of  the  argument.”  Indeed 
the  precariousness  of  the  linguistic  argument  in  general  is  well  illustrated 
in  an  elaWate  footnote,  showing  the  unity  of  ix.  8-15  with  the  rest  of 
the  book  from  the  similarity  of  the  language;  whereas  the  di.ssimilarity 
of  the  language  is  sometimes  adduced  as  one  indication  that  this  section 
could  not  have  been  w’ritten  by  the  author  of  the  rest  of  Amos. 

To  the  above,  other  considerations  of  a  more  general  nature  may  l)e 

added. 

For  example,  the  strange  absence  of  the  mention  of  Assyria  may  not  be 
without  significance.  Scholars  are  interpreting  this  as  indicating  some 
““certainty  in  the  prophet’s  mind  as  to  Assyria.  Cornill  calls  attention  to 
Assyria’s  weakness  at  the  time  usually  assigned  to  Amos.  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  says,  “  Perhaps  he  was  aware  of  the 
weakness  under  which  the  Eastern  colossus  then  labored.”  At  any  rate, 
if  the  book  were  written  late,  and  for  some  reason  referred  back  to  a  pre- 
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exilic  writer,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  of  hesitating  to  mention 
Assyria  by  name,  especially  as  the  prophet  does  not  fail  to  be  specific  in 
the  oracles  against  other  nations. 

Again,  there  was  evidently  not  yet  simply  one  sanctuary,  but  there 
were  numerous  high  places— Bethel,  Gilgal,  etc.  True,  the  Deutero* 
nomic  ideal  may  not  have  been  fully  realized  for  a  long  time  after  the 
legislation  was  published.  But  here  it  is  not  only  the  people  falling  be¬ 
low  that  ideal.  The  prophet  himself  has  nothing  to  say  against  the  high 
places,  for  that  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  the  point  of  such  passages  as 
iv.  4;  V.  5. 

Many  would  also  consider  the  joyous  character  of  the  feasts  as  favoring 
an  early  date.  Possibly,  too,  the  pure  Hebrew  style  which  is  often  at¬ 
tributed  to  Amos  might  be  considered  indicative  of  the  earlier  period  as 
far  as  it  could  be  considered  to  have  any  indication  at  all. 

But  not  to  insist  upon  these  points,  more  important  than  all  else  is  the 
consideration  of  the  object  of  the  book.  What  can  be  its  purpose  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  new  interpretation  ?  This  is  what  is  said:  “  Viewed  as  we  re¬ 
gard  it,  Amos  is,  like  Jonah,  a  late  prophetic  book  written  with  a  motive 
that  is  easily  discernible  in  its  main  outlines.  After  the  return  from  the 
exile,  partial  as  that  return  was,  there  was  for  a  long  time  a  disposition 
on.the  part  of  the  reformers  in  Jerusalem  to  look  upon  North  Israel,  or  Eph¬ 
raim,  with  disfavo.-,  liecause  of  the  state  of  affairs  there,  Ijoth  civically  and 
religiously.  The  Assyrian  captivity,  or  dispersion,  had  been  but  partial. 
Against  North  Israel,  then,  this  post-exilic  writer  thundered,  albeit  not 
to  the  total  neglect  of  Judah  and  neighboring  peoples  by  any  means;  but 
he  did,  for  reasons  known  only  to  himself,  put  his  words  in  the  mouth  of 
one  whom  he  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam  II.  In  an 
imperfect  way  only  does  he  repro<luce  the  past;  the  coloring  is  largely 
that  of  his  own  day;  in  little  more  than  the  osseous  structure  of  his  work 
does  he  give  us  a  pre  exilic  book.  The  only  wonder  is  that  his  fiction 
should  have  so  long  misled  us.” 

Such  a  statement  seems  intensely  disappointing,  and  surely  makes  a 
splendid  literary  production  lead  to  a  very  decided  anti-climax.  One 
prominent  object  of  the  prophet  manifestly  is  to  antagonize  the  idea 
among  the  people  that  Jehovah  would  defend  them  simply  because  they 
were  his  people.  But  what  need  would  there  be  for  proclaiming  such  a  doc¬ 
trine  after  they  had  been  carried  into  exile?  They  would  know  it  them¬ 
selves  quite  well  enough  then. 

This  leads  to  the  thought  made  prominent  in  the  article  in  the  last 
issue  of  this  quarterly.  Amos  was  combating  the  idea  of  Jehovah  as  the 
God  of  one  nation  alone,—  a  notion  so  characteristic  of  the  people  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  Because  every  sort  of  discipline  has  been  used  in  vain,  and  it  11 
evident  that  they  cannot  be  led  to  any  sort  of  spiritual  conception  of 
Jehovah  unless  they  are  divorced  for  a  season  from  their  altars,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  prophet  is  that  they  must  be  exiled  to  an  ”  unclean  ”  land, 
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where  they  will  be  entirely  out  of  reach  of  their  high  places.  In  time 
they  will  then  be  led  to  see  that  Jehovah  can  be  worshiped  independently 
of  these,  and  that  he  is  better  pleased  with  a  right  attitude  towards  him, 
and  righteous  conduct  towards  others,  than  by  the  utmost  zeal  at  the 
altars  without  this.  Amos  is  not  a  theologian,  and  does  not  bring  this 
forward  as  a  theological  dogma  or  for  doctrinal  purposes;  but,  having  a 
practical  end  in  view,  this  conception,  so  different  from  that  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  present  everywhere.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
book  as  a  whole.  It  is  conspicuous  in  every  subdivision  of  the  book.  It 
manifestly  underlies  the  whole  development  of  the  prophet’s  thought. 

brief  examination  of  the  various  sections  of  this  prophecy  will  show 
the  force  of  the  statements  just  made. 

Chapters  i.  and  ii. — These  contain  oracles  against  various  nations.  But 
what  place  have  they  in  a  book  concerned  almost  wholly  with  Israel  ? 
If  nothing  more,  these  oracles  form  at  least  a  very  skillful  and  ingenious 
rhetorical  introduction  to  the  rest  of  the  Ijook.  It  is  a  question  of  dis¬ 
pute  whether  the  judgments  against  the  nations  are  for  moral  shortcom¬ 
ings  or  for  national  transgressions.  Perhaps  the  author  had  his  reasons 
for  making  this  doubtful.  In  almost  every  case  there  is  ground  for  con¬ 
tending  that  the  nations  are  to  be  condemned  1)ecause  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  some  crime  against  Israel.  This  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
Israelite  of  that  day,  and  in  keeping  with  his  conception  of  a  national 
deity.  But  there  is  also  carefully  interwoven  in  the  guilt,  more  or  less 
of  the  moral  element.  This  would  not  be  so  noticeable  to  one  consider¬ 
ing  the  charge  from  the  national  standpoint,  but  it  gave  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  uprooting  that  point  of  view,  and  implanting  a  higher  when 
the  prophet  continued  the  thought  by  asserting  that  Israel  itself  must 
expect  similar  punishment,  and  because  of  transgressions  more  or  less 
similar  to  those  of  which  the  other  nations  were  guilty;  these  being  in  its 
case,  of  course,  necessarily,  of  a  moral  nature.  Jehovah,  then,  is  not 
simply  the  God  of  Israel,  bound  to  support  her  against  all  others  under 
all  circumstances,  but  he  is  a  God  of  justice.  His  sway  is  everywhere, 
and  he  will  uphold  Israel  only  on  condition  that  she  maintains  a  right¬ 
eous  standard. 

Chap.  Hi,  /-S. — p>en  in  this  introdnetion  to  the  main  subject,  it  may 
be  that  the  prophet’s  fundamental  thought  is  present. 

Why  will  Jehovah  deal  so  severely  with  his  own  people?  For  the  very 
reason  that  he  occupies  so  tender  a  relation  to  them  as  to  distinguish 
them  from  all  others  (ver.  2).  And  how  does  the  prophet  know  he  is 
rightly  guided  in  declaring  Jehovah’s  word?  The  indications  are  plain. 
In  the  natural  world  the  working  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  to  be 
seen  everywhere.  The  roaring  of  a  lion,  the  falling  of  a  bird  in  a  snare, 
rtc.,  plainly  suggest  it.  In  the  spiritual  world  the  presence  of  this  law 
u  just  as  manifest  to  one  who  has  the  prophetic  instinct  to  discern  it. 
On  the  one  side  is  justice;  on  the  other,  iniquity.  Evidently  the  ini- 
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quity  must  be  abandoned,  or  there  must  be  sufficient  discipline  to  bring 
about  a  reformation.  But  almost  every  method  has  been  tried  without 
avail.  The  worst  feature  is  that  the  people  are  quite  indifferent,  imagining 
that  zealous  devotion  at  the  altar  will  palliate  everything.  Taking  into 
consideration,  then,  the  ever-present  law  of  cause  and  effect,  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  only  one  course  open;  and  thus  the  prophet  arrives  at  his  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  need  of  an  exile,  which  is  developed  later.  There  is  less 
certainty  that  this  is  the  writer’s  thought  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  book.  Yet  this  seems  to  be  fully  as  probable  as  that  which  makes 
him  allude  directly  to  Assyria,  especially  in  view  of  the  comparative  weak¬ 
ness  of  that  power  at  that  time. 

Chaps,  in.  g-iv.  — The  first  count  of  the  prophet  is  against  the  pre¬ 
vailing  injustice  and  oppression.  He  does  not  yet  get  very  fully  into  the 
details  of  his  subject.  Perhaps  the  result  which  he  pictures  in  other 
places  as  a  decided  climax,  viz.  an  exile,  may  Ik;  hinted  in  such  a  passage 
as  iv.  3.  However,  it  is  not  made  emphatic,  just  as  the  chief  consideration 
which  drives  him  to  this  conclusion,  the  prevalence  qf  ritual  observance 
along  with  great  iniquity,  has  not  yet  been  conspicuously  mentioned. 

Chaps,  iv.  .f-v. — The  prophet  now  plunges  into  his  subject  in  the  most 
thoroughgoing  manner  possible.  The  ritual  observances  keep  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  seeing  the  evils  as  they  really  are.  They  are  blinded  by  the 
altars.  Therefore  to  come  to  Bethel,  is  simply  to  tran.sgress,  and  toGil- 
gal  is  to  multiply  tran?grc.ssion.  The  case  is  truly  desperate.  Oh,  that 
some  change  could  be  effected.  Bat  what  hope  is  there?  Almost  every¬ 
thing  has  been  tried,  but  in  vain.  Pestilence,  famine,  drought- all  these 
have  availed  nothing.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  left  but  to  mourn  in 
bitterest  terms  the  comlition  that  prevails,  and  the  well-known  form  of 
the  funeral  dirge  is  introduced.  Right  in  the  midst,  then,  of  the  meny- 
making  an<l  joyousness  of  one  of  their  mirthful  feasts,  hark,  the  most 
gloomy  refrain: — 

“  I'allen,  to  rise  no  more. 

Virgin  of  Israel: 

Prostrate,  .she  lies  on  her  soil; 

There  is  none  to  upraise  her.” 

But  no  prophet  is  eiitirely  without  hope  for  the  people.  It  is  less  con¬ 
spicuous  with  this  prophet  than  with  most,  yet  a  slight  gleam  of  hope 
now  appears.  A  ground  of  hope  for  them  indeed!  Did  they  need  this? 
Are  they  without  such  hope?  On  the  contrary,  there  are  two  things 
which  give  them  the  greatest  possible  confidence:  — 

The  Day  of  Jehovah. — To  them  a  day  of  light  and  triumph  when 
Jehovah  would  give  his  own  people  complete  victory  over  their  enemies. 
But  the  very  opposite  .shall  it  be,  declares  Amos— a  day  of  darkness  and 
death,  when  Jehovah  shall  bring  his  judgment  uj)on  them,  rather  than 
upon  their  enemies  (v.  18-20). 

Their  Rites  and  Ceremonies. — These  were  their  chief  resort,  and  the 
center  of  their  hopes.  But  these,  Amos  asserts,  are  abominations  unto 
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God;  the  more  so  because  there  is  pretense  of  honoring  and  worshiping 
him  who  is  the  embodiment  of  all  righteousness,  while  they  themselves 
are  mixed  up  with  all  manner  of  unrighteousness.  Therefore  no  lan¬ 
guage  is  too  strong  to  represent  the  attitude  of  Jehovah  towards  those 
who  claim  to  be  his  worshipers,  “  I  hate,  I  despise,  your  feasts,  and  I 
will  take  no  delight  in  your  solemn  assemblies,"  etc.  (v.  21-27). 

No  longer,  then,  can  the  plainest  possible  announcement  of  exile  be 
withheld,  “Therefore,  will  I  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity  beyond 
Damascus,  saith  Jehovah,  whose  name  is  the  God  of  hosts." 

Chap.  vi.  pursues  the  same  thought  in  its  application  to  the  rich.  Such 
is  the  luxury  of  the  ruling  classes,  such  the  self-confidence,  which  their 
ritualism  has  begotten  in  thenj,  such  their  national  pride  and  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  hope  of  effect¬ 
ing  any  cure,  unless  it  be  by  the  reserve  method  which  the  prophet  has 
come  more  and  more  clearly  to  regard  as  necessary  from  the  very  condi¬ 
tion  of  things.  Therefore  “  I  will  raise  up  against  you  a  nation,  O  house 
of  Israel,  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts.” 

Chaps.  vii.-ix.—hx(\o%  tries  one  further  expedient.  There  is  no  new 
thought.  It  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  one  idea  of  the  rest  of  the  book, 
the  only  idea  Amos  had  in  reference  to  Israel.  But  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  idea  is  quite  new. 

The  prophet  is  intensely  in  earnest.  He  has  used  almost  every  avail¬ 
able  means  to  have  heed  paid  to  his  unwelcome  but  most  important  mes¬ 
sage.  He  has  called  the  roll  of  the  nations.  He  has  interpreted  the 
relationship  of  Jehovah  to  each.  He  has  summarized  their  misdeeds. 
He  has  declared  their  downfall.  He  has  placed  Israel  alongside  of 
these.  He  has  held  Jehovah’s  sway  to  be  universal.  He  has  insisted 
•  that  there  is  a  higher  principle  than  the  welfare  of  any  single  nation 
by  which  Jehovah  from  his  very  nature  must  be  governed,  viz.,  the 
principle  of  righteousness. 

What  more  can  he  do  ?  All  his  resources  seem  exhausted.  But  his 
message  burdens  him.  It  is  his  dream  by  day  and  night.  In  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  his  soul  he  is  carried  outside  of  himself.  Unconsciously  there  is 
thus  opened  up  to  the  prophet  another  avenue  of  approach  unto  the  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  the  vision.  He  is  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  His  senses  are  closed 
to  all  things  except  one.  It  is  still  his  message  which  is  the  important 
thing.  Dwelling  upon  this,  it  is  presented  to  him  in  a  more  forcible  way 
than  ever  before,  and  now  it  is  truly  “the  words  of  Amos  .  .  .  which 
he %aw"  (i.  i).  First  it  is  the  dreaded  locusts  (vii.  1-3),  Then  it  is  the 
terrible  drought  (vii.  4-6).  Next  it  is  the  exacting  plumb-line  (vii.  7-9). 
Following  these,  it  is  a  basket  of  signifying  |^p,  or  the  end  has  come 
(viii.  1-3).  Finally,  and  most  significant  of  all,  there  is  a  vision  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ritual  (ix.  1-4).  The  particular  character  of  the  calamity, 
too,  is  significant.  The  altar  is  to  be  broken  down,  and  at  Jehovah’s 
own  command.  Thus,  the  very  thing  upon  which  the  people  built  their 
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assurances  of  safety  more  than  anything  else  is  reserved  for  the  climax 
of  the  prophet’s  message;  aud  the  climax  of  calamity  comes  again  in  the 
same  connection—  the  captivity. 

Even  in  the  Amaziah  episode  interjected  among  the  visions  (vii.  10-17), 
the  same  all-controlling  thought  is  present.  Inasmuch  as  a  totally  un- 
known  man  has  come  even  to  the  sanctuary  of  Bethel  to  make  such  bold 
assertions  against  Israel,  and  even  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  at  this 
very  altar  has  virtually  pledged  himself  to  support  his  people  against  all 
foes  that  may  come  up  against  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Bethel’s 
priest  was  thoroughly  aroused.  But  the  outcome  of  the  interview  is  seen 
in  the  prophet’s  words,  “Thou  thyself  shalt  die  in  a  land  that  is  unclean, 
and  Israel  shall  surely  be  led  away  captive  out  of  his  land.’’  The  signif. 
icance  of  this  would  be  not  merely  that  the  people  would  be  carried  away 
and  treated  harshly,  but  they  could  not  worship  Jehovah  in  the  strange 
land,  according  to  their  conception.  To  people  who  set  so  much  store 
by  their  ritual,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  great  calamity.  But  to  one  who 
had  a  much  more  exalted  conception  of  God,  a  glimpse  at  least  of  the 
benefits  of  such  an  experience  would  surely  be  given,  as  he  contemplated 
the  gradual  opening  of  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  truth  that  Jehovah 
could  be  worshiped  even  in  the  “  unclean  ’’  land. 

We  are  not  concerned  to  di.scuss  here  at  any  length  the  question 
whether  Amos  could  have  written  the  closing  section  of  the  book.  But 
if  not  by  Amos  it  was  w'ritten  by  one  who  in  this  respect  at  least  was  true 
to  the  spirit  of  Amos.  Here  again  the  thought  of  the  captivity  is  the 
prominent  one,  but  in  this  case  the  restoration  from  captivity.  It  is  ob¬ 
jected  that  Amos  could  not  have  written  this  because  the  predicted  bless¬ 
ings  are  pictured  in  material  terms.  But  this  is  the  case  also  with  the 
calamities  in  the  book.  And  just  as  these  would  naturally  point  such  a 
peple  to  their  religious  significance,  so  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  prom¬ 
ised  restoration. 

Thus  always  and  everywhere  is  there  but  one  thought  in  this  book. 
Amos  was  emphatically  a  man  of  one  idea,  but  it  was  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  idea.  It  looked  chiefly  to  the  sterner  aspect  of  things,  but  he  seems 
to  have  regadred  the  stern  judgment  that  he  foresaw  as  a  necessary  ante¬ 
cedent  to  a  better  future.  lie  had  but  one  conception  of  Jehovah,  but  it 
was  a  very  important  conception.  Limited  in  its  scope,  yet  none  was 
more  needed  for  his  time. 

The  work  of  Amos  had  great  need  to  l)e  supplemented,  as  it  was,  by 
other  prophets  who  regarded  Jehovah  from  very  different  standpoints. 
But  to  him  it  was  given  chiefly  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  coming  doom. 
Clearly  he  grasped  his  message,  bravely  he  declared  it.  That  message 
would  have  been  entirely  out  of  place  at  any  time  except  before  the  exile. 
First  in  the  succession  of  great  men  of  that  period  of  Israel’s  history, 
none  had  a  more  unwelcome  mission  than  he;  none  fulfilled  his  mission 
with  greater  faithfulness  or  truer  success. 
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PRESIDENT  JAMES  H.  FAIRCHILD. 

Thk  death,  on  the  19th  of  March,  of  President  James  Harris  Fairchild 
retnoves  from  Oberlin  its  most  commanding  figure,  and  from  the  world 
one  whom  President  McCosh  once  pronounced  to  be  among  the  profound- 
est  philosophers  and  theologians  of  the  present  generation. 

President  Fairchild  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1817.  When  he  was  one  year  old,  his  parents  removed,  with 
the  fjreat  tide  of  emigrants  that  was  then  setting  from  New  England  to 
Nortlu  rn  Ohio,  and  settled  in  the  wilderness  on  an  uncleared  farm  in  the 
township  of  Brownhelm.  But  it  is  significant  of  the  character  of  the  em¬ 
igration,  that,  when  the  boy  was  twelve  years  old,  a  classical  school  was 
opened  in  the  neighborhood,  where  he  could  begin  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek;  while,  a  few  miles  away,  a  high  school  was  within  his  reach,  with 
an  accomplished  scholar  at  its  head  who  w’as  amply  prepared  to  fit  pupils 
for  college. 

Just  as  young  P'airchild  was  ready  to  enter  college,  Oberlin  was  founded 
in  the  wilderness  seven  miles  away.  Thither  he  repaired,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  first  I'reshman  class  in  1834,  and  in  Oberlin  he  remained 
in  continuous  connection  with  the  college  until  the  day  of  his  death,  a 
period  of  sixty-eight  years.  Graduating  from  the  college  course  in  1838, 
and  from  the  Theological  Seminary  in  1841,  he  became  first  a  tutor  in 
languages,  teaching  Hebrew,  in  which  he  was  specially  proficient,  hav¬ 
ing  had  as  an  instructor  a  highly  educated  Jew.  For  five  years  he  was 
professor  of  classical  languages,  teaching  Latin  and  Greek;  in  1847  he 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mathematics,  in  which  he  attained  equal 
success.  Meanwhile  increasing  responsibilities  relating  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  details  were  thrown  upon  him  from  year  to  year.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  associate  professor  of  theology  and  moral  philos¬ 
ophy,  President  Finney  still  holding  the  first  place  in  this  department. 
In  1865  he  was  elected  president,  and  continued  to  fill  that  office  until 
1889,  when  he  resigned  his  administrative  work,  but  still  taught  theology 
and  moral  philosophy, — a  work  from  which  he  did  not  wholly  retire 
until  shortly  before  his  death. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  his  personal  instruction, — and 
they  include  almost  the  entire  body  of  Oberlin  students  for  a  period  of 
oxty  years,— felt  for  him  a  degree  of  personal  love  and  admiration  such 
M  few  teachers  have  ever  been  able  to  win  from  their  pupils.  But  of  his 
personal  characteristics  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  speak,  and  we 
have  space  at  present  to  .say  but  a  few  things  concerning  his  system  of 
philosophy  and  theology. 

President  Fairchild’s  publications  are  not  conspicuous  for  their  num- 
l*r  or  their  size,  and  they  are  peculiarly  devoid  of  rhetoric;  but  they  are 
preeminent  for  that  exactness  of  statement  induced  by  mathematical 
training,  and  that  profound  respect  for  the  Bible  obtained  through  re¬ 
peated  teaching  of  it  in  the  original  languages,  and  long  experience  in 
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dealing  not  only  with  the  individual  wants  of  sixty  generations  of  stu¬ 
dents,  but  by  active  participation  in  the  great  political,  religious,  and 
social  movement  which  characterized  the  United  States  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

His  “Elements  of  Theology,  Natural  and  Revealed,”  covers  the  whole 
field,  but  contains  only  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pages;*  while  his 
volume  on  “  Moral  Philosophy;  or.  The  Science  of  Obligation,"  first 
published  in  1869,  was  comlensed  into  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
pages  of  smaller  size,  and  in  the  revised  edition,  which  was  called 
“  Moral  Science;  or.  The  Philosophy  of  Obligation,”  issued  in  1893,  was 
reduced  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages.*  Aside  from  these  two 
volumes,  he  contributed  upon  this  class  of  subjects  a  few  articles  to  the 
periodical  press,  the  chief  ones  being  those  found  in  the  Bibi:,iotheca 
Sacra,  which  are  as  follows: — 

The  Nature  of  Sin,  Vol.  xxv.  (Jan.,  1868)  pp.  30-48. 

The  Decline  of  the  Religious  Sentiment,  Vol.  xxviii.  (Jan.,  1871)  pp. 
98-122. 

The  Divine  Personality,  Vol.  xli.  (April,  1884)  pp.  127-233. 

The  True  Principle  of  Theological  Progress,  Vol.  xli.  (July,  1884)  pp. 

573-585. 

Mormonism  and  the  Spaulding  Manuscript,  Vol.  xliii.  (Jan.,  1886)  pp. 
167-174. 

Probation — Its  Conditions  and  Limitation,  Vol.  xliii.  (July,  1886)  pp. 
423-442. 

Co-education  at  Oberlin,  Vol.  xlvi.  (July,  1889)  pp.  443-454. 

Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  Vol.  xlix.  (Jan.,  1892) 
pp.  1-29. 

Progress  of  Religious  Thought,  Vol.  xlix.  (July,  1892)  pp.  412-430. 

The  Religious  Life:  Its  Nature  and  Claims,  Vol.  liv.  (Jan.,  1897)  pp. 
21-37. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  very  important  one  entitled  “The  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Sanctification  at  Oberlin,”  Congregational  Quarterly,  Vol.  xviii. 
(April,  1876)  pp.  237-259. 

President  Fairchild’s  theology  would  be  classed  as  Calvinistic  some¬ 
what  after  the  pattern  that  had  been  wrought  out  in  New  England  under 
the  influence  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  successors,  more  especially 
Hopkins;  but  it  was  a  system  thought  out  by  himself  in  independent 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  differed  in  many  points  lx)th  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  system  and  from  that  of  any  individual  writer.  He  received  the 
Scriptures  as  authoritative,  but  not  as  minutely  inerrant,  maintaining 
that  absolute  inerrancy  could  not  belong  to  human  language,  but  still 
that  the  orbit  of  error  was  so  small  that,  to  use  a  mathematical  expres¬ 
sion,  it  might  be  treated  as  an  infinitesimal,  and  disregarded  in  a  large 

*  Oberlin,  O.:  E.  J.  Goodrich,  1892. 

*  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co. 
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survey,  so  that  his  volume  on  Theology  contains  scarcely  a  quotation  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  Bible,  to  which  it  everywhere  appeals  with  the  unqualified 
confidence  which  marks  an  advocate  of  the  strict  theory  of  inerrancy. 

In  bis  opinion,  “theology  touches  upon  all  branches  of  study  and  of 
thought,’’  involving  a  knowledge  of  natural  science,  of  metaphysical  and 
ethical  philosophy,  and  the  historical  development  of  doctrines  as  well  as 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages.  “  Thus  philology, 
erchicology,  and  history  become  aids  in  the  study  of  theology.’’*  In 
light  of  his  study  upon  all  these  subjects,  he  held  firmly  to  the  person¬ 
ality  of  God;  to  the  freedom  of  the  human  will;  to  the  immortality  of 
the  soul;  to  the  authenticity,  credibility,  and  inspiration  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  to  the  doctrines  of  divine  sovereignty;  of  the  hopeless  entangle¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race  in  sin  apart  from  the  work  of  Christ;  of  the  true 
divinity  of  Christ’s  preexistent  nature;  of  Christ’s  atoning  work  for  sin 
(which  he  formulated  under  the  theory  known  as  the  governmental,  be¬ 
lieving  that  Christ’s  death  removed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  divine 
action,  as  well  as  furnished  motives  to  induce  a  change  in  man);  and  of 
the  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  preliminary  to  repentance, 
conversion,  and  regeneration,  while  maintaining  at  the  same  time  the 
natural  ability  of  man  to  do  all  that  is  required  to  win  a  virtuous  charac¬ 
ter,  He  distingui.shed  properly  between  justification  and  .sanctification; 
held  to  the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God;  to  the  doctrines  of  election, 
perseverance  of  the  saints,  the  final  character  of  the  probation  extended 
to  men  in  this  life;  and  of  eternal  punishment  for  those  who  leave  this 
world  unreconciled  to  God. 

It  has  l)een  dilficult  for  many  to  see  how  he  adjusted  all  these  doc¬ 
trines  to  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy;  for  he 
argued  most  strenuously  for  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and 
the  natural  ability  of  every  person  to  resist  all  the  motives  which  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  to  make  a  choice  contrary  to  them; — re¬ 
jecting  the  Kdwardean  phrase  that  the  choice  of  the  will  is  always  as 
the  highest  motive.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  his  philosophy,  like 
that  of  President  Tinney’s,  was  that  the  will  is  capable  of  acting  in  only 
one  direction  at  the  same  time;  every  choice  is,  therefore,  either  virtuous 
or  sinful,  and  wholly  one  or  the  other.  This,  which  is  known  as  the 
"simplicity  of  moral  action,’’  would  seem  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  believe  that  probation  closed  in  this  life;  in  the  doctrine  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  either  in  this  world  or  the  next;  or,  indeed,  in  any  establishment 
of  the  will  either  in  virtue  or  in  vice. 

But  he  was  not  so  fooli.sh  as  to  regard  his  logic  as  iron-clad;  for  he  rec¬ 
ognized  to  their  full  extent  the  mysteries  which  are  involved  in  any  doc- 
tnne,  either  of  nature  or  of  grace.  Notwithstanding  his  rejection  of  the 
theory  that  the  will  acts  according  to  the  highest  motive,  he  lielieved 
tliat  infinite  intelligence  foreknew  what  the  action  of  all  free  wills  would 

*  Elements  of  Theology,  p.  5. 
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be.  His  theoretical  belief  in  the  ability  of  the  will  to  put  forth  choices 
contrary  to  the  whole  tendency  of  present  motives,  did  not  interfere  with 
his  holding  firmly  to  the  permanency  of  established  character.  He  did 
not  believe  that  there  was  any  danger  that  God  would  commit  a  sinful 
act,  though  theoretically  he  held  that  that  was  possible;  nor  that  the 
saints  in  heaven  would  fall  from  grace,  though  theoretically  that,  too 
was  possible. 

But  President  P'airchild  did  differ  from  President  Finney  in  the  empha¬ 
sis  which  he  laid  upon  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  state  of  entire  sanctifica¬ 
tion  in  this  life,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  President  Finney’s  the¬ 
ory  with  regard  to  sanctification  in  this  life  was  not  as  logical  as  that  of 
President  Fairchild’s  belief  that  the  saints  would  never  fall  from  grace 
in  heaven;  for  both  of  these  opinions  are  held  upon  the  ground  of  a  rev¬ 
elation  upon  the  subject  in  the  Bible  which  ignores  all  fine-spun  theories 
concerning  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  will.  If  the  manifestation 
of  Christ  to  lielievers  in  heaven  is  such  that  they  are  practically  assured 
against  falling  away,  there  is  uo  theoretical  reason  why  such  a  manifes¬ 
tation  might  not  l>e  made  in  this  life,  which  was  what  President  Finney 
maintained.  Both  of  them,  however,  held  to  the  simplicity  of  moral 
action,  and  that  sanctification  was  merely  a  state  of  stability  in  which  the 
successive  acts  of  the  human  will  would  be  continually  virtuous,  but  not 
at  one  time  more  completely  virtuous  than  at  another. 

Another  central  position  of  President  F'airchild’s  philosophy  was  that 
love  or  Ijenevolence  is  the  sum  of  virtue,  defining  love  as  “  the  choice  of 
the  good  of  being.”  All  the  moral  attributes  of  God  are  but  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  love  in  its  various  aspects.  If  the  moral  universe  is  so  created 
that  the  punishment  of  the  evil-doer  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of 
others  in  well-doing,  and  so  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  of  being,  then 
love  for  the  many  requires  the  punishment  of  the  offender.  What  God 
shall  do,  therefore,  with  reference  to  the  punishment  of  sin,  dependi 
upon  the  moral  constitution  which  he  has  given  to  the  universe,  which 
can  be  learned  only  by  studying  the  facts  found  both  in  nature  and  in 
revelation. 

The  sublimest  of  all  thoughts  revealed  by  such  study  is,  that,  in  a 
moral  constitution  where  the  punishment  of  sin  seems  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  righteousness,  an  atoning  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  God 
has  been  enacted  in  the  person  of  Christ,  which  enables  the  Supreme 
Ruler  to  be  ‘‘just,  and  yet  the  justifier”  of  the  repentant  sinner  who 
casts  himself  upon  his  mercy.  Justice  and  mercy  are  not  fictions  u 
God’s  government,  but  realities  of  the  most  impressive  nature. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  President  I'airchild’s  death  will  be  the 
occasion  of  calling  renewed  attention  to  his  clear-cut,  comprehensive, 
yet  at  the  same  time  most  profound  and  affecting,  presentation  of  the 
system  of  religious  truth  revealed  in  the  Bible  and  based  upon  the  eter¬ 
nal  realities  of  the  universe. 
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THE  CASE  OF  PROFESSOR  PEARSON. 

The  resignation  of  Professor  Charles  \V.  Pearson  from  the  chair  of 
English  Literature  in  Northwestern  University  (Methodist  Episcopal),  at 
Evanston,  Ill.,  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Professor  Pear- 
ton  had  been  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  church  which  he  was  serving, 
and  it  had  not  been  known  that  his  faith  was  being  undermined,  until 
the  publication  of  an  extended  communication,  announcing  the  fact,  in 
the  Evanston  Index  of  January  18,  1902.  In  this  he  states,  that,  while 
the  Bible  is  to  him  still  the  “most  precious  of  all  books,”  he  has  been 
led,  with  Hume  and  Strauss,  “  to  recognize  the  mythical  character  of 
the  biblical  miracles,”  and  to  regard  the  present  preaching  of  his  minis¬ 
terial  brethren  as  “evasive,”  and  present  Sunday-school  teaching  as 
"inadequate  and  almost  farcical.” 

The  apparent  honesty  and  sincerity  of  Professor  Pearson  at  once  at¬ 
tracts  attention  and  arouses  sympathy,  while  the  weakness  of  his  position 
illustrates  the  danger  which  besets  multitudes  of  sincere  believers  who 
have  far  less  intellectual  training  than  he.  The  network  of  errors  and 
misconceptions  in  which  he  has  become  entangled  can  best  be  unraveled 
by  starting  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  problem  from  that  at  which  he 
begins. 

According  to  a  most  common  error.  Professor  Pearson  begins  his  con- 
lideration  of  the  credibility  of  miracles  with  those  which  are  least  capa¬ 
ble  of  direct  proof,  and  which  in  themselves  receive  least  support  from 
the  general  presumptions  of  the  case.  The  few  examples  of  “tares 
imong the  Bible  wheat”  w'hich  he  adduces  begin  with  Shadrach,  Me- 
ihach,  and  Abednego,  and  include  the  story  of  Elijah’s  being  fed  by  ra¬ 
vens,  of  Elisha’s  making  the  ax  to  swim,  and  his  multiplying  the  widow’s 
pot  of  oil  and  barrel  of  meal,  of  Peter’s  deliverance  from  prison,  of  Jesus’ 
nlking  on  the  water,  and  his  raising  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain.  All 
the  Old  Testament  miracles  he  declares  to  be  legendary  and  not  historic, 
ud  reaches  the  conclusion  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  dividing 
bne  between  the  alleged  miracles  in  the  Old  Testament  and  similar  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  He  does  not  ex¬ 
pressly  deny  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  that  miracle  would  logically 
be  included  in  his  general  statements  of  denial. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  method  of  approach  is  the  reverse  of  the  log¬ 
'll  and  natural  order,  and  is  calculated  to  obscure  the  force  of  the 
•cigbtiest  and  most  convincing  arguments.  The  point  at  which  Chris- 
tisn  faith  almost  universally  begins  is  at  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
•sboththe  most  stupendous  and  the  most  fully  proved  of  all  the  mira- 
It  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  superabundant  documentary  evidence, 
b»t  by  its  correlation  to  the  deepest  wants  of  the  human  soul.  Professor 
Pcatson  pays  high  tribute  to  the  witness  which  his  church  has  all  along 
borne  to  the  importance  of  “  ‘  the  inner  light  ’  and  obedience  tothedirec- 
“onof  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and  the  “  personal  consciousness  of  pardon  and 
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salvation  ”  which  “  gave  joy  and  power  to  the  early  Methodists.”  But 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that  this  “  witness  of  the  Spirit  ”  has  never  been 
disconnected  from  the  miraculous  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  truth 
which  has  ever  Ijeen  witnessed  to  by  the  Spirit  is  the  preaching  of  the 
supernatural  redemption  wrought  by  the  Incarnate  Deity  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  “the  Word  become  flesh,’’  and  who  was  "in 
the  beginning  with  God,’’  “  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  without 
whom  nothing  was  made  that  was  made.’’ 

It  is  from  this  sublime  eminence  of  the  incarnation  that  we  should  ap. 
proach  the  subject  of  the  biblical  miracles.  With  the  “  incarnate  deity" 
in  the  world,  whose  glory  .shone  out  on  the  cross  and  in  the  resurrection, 
there  is  not  only  no  presumption  against  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  connected  with  the  establishment  of  his  mission  in  the  world,  bnt 
the  itrongest  presumption  in  favor  of  them.  To  compare  great  thing! 
with  small,  when  the  miracle  of  Christ’s  person  is  once  conceded,  it  be¬ 
comes  as  easy  to  believe  in  the  le.sser  miracles  of  the  Christian  system  a! 
it  does  to  credit  the  lesser  victories  of  Napoleon  when  once  his  military 
genius  has  l>een  demonstrated;  or,  when  Shakespeare  has  written  one 
immortal  play,  and  Milton  one  Paradise  Lost,  to  believe  that  they  have 
written  other  works  of  a  similar  character. 

The  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  most  stupendous  of  all 
and  it  is  central  in  its  relation  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Chrii- 
tian  experience.  Any  one  who  endeavors  to  root  out  that  miracle  from 
the  creed  and  faith  of  the  church  uproots  Christianity.  Any  one  who 
has  accepted  that  miracle  and  found  peace  in  believing  in  the  redemptive 
work  of  Jesus  Christ  needs  not  be  troubled  with  any  of  the  other  mira¬ 
cles  of  the  Bible.  After  having  swallowed  the  camel,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  strain  at  the  gnats. 

It  certainly  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  religious  system 
whose  central  figure  is  miraculous  should  incorporate  into  it  a  limited 
number  of  lesser  miracles.  The  surprise  all  along  has  been,  and  still  i», 
that  the  reported  miracles  in  the  supernatural  system  preparatory  to, and 
succeeding,  the  advent  of  Christ,  are  not  more  numerous  than  they  are. 
This  economy  in  the  use  of  the  miraculous  has,  from  the  time  of  Origen 
down,  been  a  .standing  argument  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  miracles  recorded  for  our  belief. 

Professor  Pearson,  like  most  others  who  have  stumbled  into  his  logical  ; 
pitfajls,  has  much  to  say  about  the  supreme  importance  of  discarding 
“all I  error  as  soon  as  w'e  discover  it  to  be  error,’’  and  accepting  “all 
truth  as  soon  as  we  liecome  convinced  that  it  is  truth  which  is  all  very 
well,  only  the  questions  remain.  What  is  error?  and  What  is  truth?  Ap¬ 
parently  he  would  have  us  believe  in  Darwin,  and  Huxley,  and  theEn- 
cyclopce<lia  Biblica,  and  the  iudeilnite  entity  which  he  calls  “the science 
of  criticism’’;  being  seemingly  under  the  impression  that  thereii* 
great  body  of  conclu.sions  adverse  to  the  miraculous  portions  of  the  Bible 
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which  “ the  whole  scientific  world  and  its  best  scholars”  are  agreed 
'  npon.  But  in  this  he  is  laboring  under  a  great  delusion.  A  fair  share  of 
of  our  greatest  scientific  authorities  and  best  scholars  believe  in  the  mir¬ 
acles  of  the  Bible  and  humbly  recognize  their  own  incompetence  to  solve 
the  great  mysteries  of  existence  relating  either  to  the  origin  of  things  or 
to  the  end  of  things,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  the  world  of  thought 
enters  and  operates  upon,  and  cooperates  with,  the  material  forces  of  the 
nniverse.  Huxley,  indeed,  tried  to  believe  in  spontaneous  generation, 
but  he  did  it  by  a  supreme  act  of  faith  in  the  unlimited  power  of  eternally 
fomenting  gases  to  produce  something  of  an  entirely  different  nature 
from  the  properties  which  they  are  known  to  possess.  Huxley  could  not 
believe  in  the  free  will  of  man,  but  maintained  that  all  actions  were  auto¬ 
matic;  and  yet  he  was  the  most  pugnacious  disputant  that  ever  lived, 
and  so  the  most  illustrious  example  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the 
will.  Darwin  never  solved,  and  never  pretended  to  solve,  the  cau.se  of 
variations  in  plants  and  animals;  while  his  theory  of  evolution  by  infin¬ 
itesimal  steps,  without  any  leaps  and  bounds,  has  been  discredited  on 
every  hand,  even  by  Huxley  and  Haeckel.  The  exact  science  of  which 
Professor  Pearson  dreams  does  not  exist  outside  of  pure  mathematics; 
and  that  relates  merely  to  suppositions,  and  not  at  all  to  realities. 

A  single  example  of  Professor  Pearson’s  efforts  to  shed  light  on  un- 
wlvable  problems  must  suffice.  He  asks,  “  How  did  God  communicate 
the  contents  of  the  Book  to  man  ?  ”  "  Did  he  speak  the  words  aloud  so 

that  they  came  to  the  outward  ear  like  a  telephone  message  ?  .  .  .  No 
book,  no  chapter,  no  verse,  no  word  in  the  Hible  was  ever  so  communi- 
ated.  GckI  is  a  spirit,  and  speaks  to  men  as  a  spirit  and  through  the 
ipirit.” 

This  sounds  like  the  word  of  a  proidiet,  and  we  well  may  wonder  how 
it  is  that  without  divine  inspiration  he  can  t>e  so  confident  in  his  answers 
tosuch  profound  questions.  But  in  the  very  next  sentence  he  drops  down 
from  his  high  spiritual  outlook,  and  talks  in  material  figures  which  are 
gross  as  those  which  he  has  just  before  emphatically  discarded.  He 
•sys,  “All  spiritual  truth  comes  to  man  through  \\\^  brain  and  conscience." 
But  what  similarity  is  there  between  brain  and  conscience?  How  is  it 
tty  easier  for  spirit  to  move  brain  than  it  is  for  the  Lord  to  produce  a 
•onnd  in  the  air  ?  Is  not  the  brain  material  ?  How  then  can  God  move 
it  without  a  miracle  ? 

But  the  remaining  phrases  in  the  sentence  are  even  more  paradoxical* 
He  says  that  one  man  receives  more,  and  another  man  less,  of  this  spirit- 
**1  truth,  “l)ecause  of  the  differences  in  the  minds  and  hearts  and  wills 
•if  men.’’  We  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  is  meant  by  these 
••mis,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  the  figurative  u.se  of  language;  but 
•*>releft  in  some  uncertainty  as  to  where  in  the  body  Professor  Pear- 
••»  believes  the  mind  to  be  located, — whether  in  the  brain  or  in  the 
The  conscience  he  seems  to  connect  with  the  brain,  and  the 
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mind  and  will  with  the  heart, — a  grossness  of  conception  which  is  hardly 
equaled  in  any  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Jews. 

To  be  serious,  the  relations  of  mind  to  matter,  of  thought  to  material 
forces,  are  so  mysterious,  and  so  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  high¬ 
est  flights  of  modern  science,  that  it  is  folly  for  anybody  in  the  name  of 
science  to  reject  miracles.  It  is  easier  to  think  of  God’s  performing 
miracles  than  it  is  of ;  man’s  performing  the  simplest  act  of  volition  in 
which  he  sets  material  forces  in  motion;  while  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
which  cluster  around  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  around  the  prepara¬ 
tory  stages  of  the  system  of  truth  of  which  he  is  the  consummation,  are 
as  congruous  as  are  the  simplest  acts  put  forth  by  the  human  will  to  ac¬ 
complish  even  the  most  elementary  human  designs. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTE. 

ERRORS  OF  ANARCHISM.! 

Anarchism,  as  the  word  indicates,  means  simply  the  abolition  of  all 
government  of  man  by  man  and  a  constitution  of  society  without  govern¬ 
ment.  There  are  two  distinct  schools  of  anarchists,— one  known  as  in¬ 
dividualists,  and  the  other  as  communists.  The  individualists  do  not  fa¬ 
vor  the  use  of  force,  not  because  it  is  unlawful  or  immoral,  but  because 
it  is  unwise.  With  them  the  individual  is  sovereign,  not  the  state.  Or¬ 
ganization  and  cooperation  with  them  is  voluntary.  The  communist- 
anarchists  have  not  such  able  thinkers  as  the  former  class,  but  greatly 
outnumber  them,  and  believe  in  overthrowing  all  government  by  force. 
American  anarchists  are  of  the  individualist  class;  European  anarchists 
are  of  the  communist  type.  The  anarchists  of  Chicago,  the  bomb-throw¬ 
ers  and  dynamiters,  are  communist-anarchists. 

These  two  classes  are  distinct  in  practice,  but  not  so  distinct  in  theories, 
as  we  shall  see.  Both  are  opposed  to  the  state  and  are  revolutionary,  but 
the  individualist-anarchist  takes  his  view  and  starts  from  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  the  individual,  advocating  revolution  through  ideas;  while  the 
communist  starts  from  the  view  of  the  community,  and  advocates  revolu¬ 
tion  by  force.  The  advocate  of  the  individualists  in  the  United  States  is 
Victor  Tarros,  and  the  ablest  advocate  of  the  communists  is  Kropotkin, 
who  has  been  cordially  welcomed  in  America  by  the  educated  and  liter¬ 
ary  classes,  and  his  writings  put  forth  under  the  seal  of  our  best  publish¬ 
ers.  Although  he  promptly  cabled  his  disapproval  of  the  killing  of  Pres¬ 
ident  McKinley,  his  writings  show  that  he  recognizes  in  his  philosophy 
two  kinds  of  evolution, — rapid  and  slow.  I  will  speak  of  him  and  his 
teachings  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Tarros  says  that  his  school  of  anarchists  agrees  with  the  Jefferson¬ 
ian  doctrine,  that  the  best  goverriment  is  that  which  governs  least.  Upon 
its  economic  side,  he  admits  that  this  is  the  old  Manchester  individual¬ 
istic  view,  and  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  that  believes  in  a  minimum  of 
governmental  interference  in  production.  He  claims  Sp>encer  for  author¬ 
ity  in  his  celebrated  formula,  “  Every  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  wills, 

'This  Note  is  the  basis  of  an  address  given  by  its  lamented  author  soon 
wter  the  assassination  of  President  McKinley.  But,  although  Mr.  Hol¬ 
brook’s  death  occurred  before  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose  of  com- 
it  in  proper  form  for  an  article,  it  seems  too  suggestive  and  valu¬ 
able  to  be  lost  even  in  its  present  incomplete  form. — Ed.] 
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provided  he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man.”  He 
says  that  anarchists  reject  governmentalism,  because  they  find  no  ethical 
warrant  and  no  practical  necessity  for  it.  The  idea  of  the  state  is  an  ab¬ 
straction,  and  an  abstraction  can  have  no  rights  or  duties.  This  means 
to  do  away  with  taxation,  with  public  schools,  with  the  issue  of  currency 
and  banking,  with  Sunday  laws,  with  laws  of  divorce,  with  custom¬ 
houses,  postal  service,  etc. 

Mr.  Tarros  says  it  is  not  immoral  to  use  force  against  invaders;  and,  if 
the  state  invades  the  rights  of  the  individual,  then  violent  resistance  to 
government,  if  it  will  hasten  emancipation,  is  not  immoral.  It  may  be 
unwise.  The  individuali.st-anarchist  will  not  recognize  government  even 
ill  an  implied  way,  by  looking  to  piolitics  for  relief.  He  would,  with 
Henry  George  and  his  followers,  repeal  all  laws  perpetuating  what  he 
terms  land  monopolies.  The  errors  of  this  school  of  anarchists  I  shall 
include  later  in  my  indictment  of  all  anarchists. 

The  communist-anarchist  is  of  the  same  genus,  but  not  of  the  same 
species.  In  a  sense  he  is  more  consistent  and  logical  than  the  non-re¬ 
sisting  individualist.  If  all  government  is  coercion  of  the  minority,  an 
evil  5^,  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  an  assault 
upon  his  sovereignty,  then  it  .should  be  actively  resisted,  even  to  the 
point  of  martyrdom.  The  Chicago  anarchists  and  the  assassin  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley  are  then,  what  the  anarchists  claim  for  them,  martyrs  to 
a  great  truth,— the  supremacy  of  the  individual  over  the  state. 

Here  is  the  creed  of  the  revolutionary  anarchist,  according  to  Kropot¬ 
kin:  “All  things  belong  to  all;  ?.nd,  provided  that  men  and  women 
contribute  their  share  of  lalior  for  the  production  of  necessary  objects, 
they  are  entitled  to  their  share  of  all  that  is  produced  by  the  community 
at  large.”  “This,”  he  .says,  “is  communism,  that  speaks  not  in  the 
name  of  religion  or  of  the  state,  but  in  the  name  of  the  people.”  This 
was  the  cry  in  1848,  when  it  was  announced,  “  From  each  according  to 
his  abilities,  to  each  according  to  his  needs.”  In  1871,  when  Paris  was 
besieged,  it  demanded  free  rations  for  all.  Kropotkin  says  it  is  alisurd 
to  select  certain  men,  and  intrust  them  with  public  affairs.  Thus  he  de¬ 
nies  the  principle  of  representation  in  government.  He  calls  the  wage- 
earners  the  exploited  classes;  the  aristocracy,  he  says,  is  rotten.  There 
is  no  need  of  the  state,  for  it  simply  protects  monopoly,  creates  misery, 
increases  the  number  of  crimes  instead  of  diminishing  them.  He  de¬ 
mands  absolute  freedom  in  place  of  government  interference.  All  relig¬ 
ions,  he  says,  have  been  given  their  death-blow  by  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  They  must  be  thrown  overboard,  or  stored  as  historical  curiosities. 

As  to  morality,  it  must  lie  from  natural  impulse,  and  not  from  pruden¬ 
tial  motives.  “  Men  are  moralized  only,”  he  says,  “  by  placing  them  m 
a  position  which  shall  contribute  to  develop  in  them  those  habits  which 
are  social.  A  true  morality  is  instinctive.”  Then  comes  his  creed:— 

“  Firsts  emancipation  of  the  producer  from  the  yoke  of  capital;  pro* 
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doction  in  common,  and  free  consumption  of  all  the  products  of  the 
ooffltnon  laborer. 

''Second,  emancipation  from  the  governmental  yoke;  free  develop¬ 
ment  of  individuals  in  groups  and  federations. 

“  Third,  emancipation  from  religious  morality;  free  morality,  without 
compulsion  or  authority,  developing  itself  from  social  life,  and  becom¬ 
ing  habitual.”  ‘‘Economic  liberty  is  the  basis  of  individual  liberty, 
without  which  political  liberty  is  delusive.” 

"Anarchist  communism  does  not  ask  the  individual  who  has  rejected 
God,  the  universal  tyrant,  God  the  king,  God  the  Parliament,  to  g;ive 
unto  himself  a  god  more  terrible  than  any  of  the  preceding,  God  the 
community,  or  to  alxlicate  upon  its  altar  his  independence,  his  will,  his 
tastes,  and  to  renew  the  vow  of  asceticism  which  he  formerly  made  be¬ 
fore  the  crucified  God.” 

Thus  Kropotkin  says: — 

"  Alxilish  the  conditions  which  allow  some  to  monopolize  the  fruit  of 
the  labor  of  others,  and  let  society  develop  itself  from  the  simple  to  the 
composite  by  the  free  union  of  federated  groups.”  ‘‘This  is  our  ideal, 
and  it  will  not  be  attained  without  violent  shocks.  There  is  a  formida¬ 
ble  revolution  in  store  for  us,  and  it  will  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze.’’ 

“When  hands  are  laid  on  private  property,  we  shall  arrive  at  commu¬ 
nism,  because  we  shall  be  forced  to  do  so.  The  mass  of  people  does  not 
desire  to  trust  itself  again  to  any  Saviour,  but  will  seek  to  organize  itself 
by  itself.” 

Such  is  anarchistic  communism  as  explained  by  its  chiefest  a|>ostle, 
Peter  A.  Kropotkin.  The  father  of  this  philosophy  was  Bakunin,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  outcast,  imprisoned,  like  Kropotkin,  for  his  views.  The  philosophy 
of  these  men  is  now  taught  in  our  midst  by  pamphlet  and  word  of  mouth, 
under  the  gui.se  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  their  indictment  of  a  despotic 
form  of  government  is  made  to  fit  a  free  democratic  republic  like  our 
own,  where  all  remeclies  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Archbishop 
Ireland  has  well  said,  that  ”  the  anarchist  is  the  deadly  foe  of  order  and 
Mciety,  the  wild  beast  bent  solely  on  destruction.” 

It  becomes  neces.sary  to  examine  into  the  fallacies  of  anarchism,  al¬ 
though  to  law-abiding  citizens  they  seem  self-evident. 

The  underlying  fallacy  of  anarchism  is  an  economic  one,  and  the  au¬ 
thorities  for  it  whom  the  anarchists  can  quote  are  high  and  reputable. 
That  theory  is  that  lalx>r  alone  creates  value,  etc. 

The  next  great  error  is  a  false  conception  of  freedom  or  liberty.  And 
here  again  authorities  seemingly  reputable  can  be  quoted.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  for  example,  thus  defines  liberty:  ‘‘  Liberty  is  ability  to  do  as 
one  pleases.”  This  is  as  loose  as  his  doctrine  that  ‘‘ownership  in  land 
“unjust.” 

Another  vital  error  in  anarchism  is  in  its  conception  of  the  duties  and 
inactions  of  the  state.  The  state  is  divinely  ordained  no  less  than  the 
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individual.  Individual  freedom  is  guaranteed  alone  by  the  state.  Ari»> 
totle  insisted  that  the  state  was  formed  that  men  might  live,  but  pxi«ti 
that  they  may  live  nobly.  Among  bees  the  anarchist  is  the  drone,  and 
they  have  sense  enough  to  drive  him  out  because  he  wants  to  eat  without 
work.  A  final  error,  and  a  fatal  one,  is  anarchism’s  contempt  for  moral¬ 
ity  and  religion.  A  man  who  believes  in  no  future,  and  has  no  sense  of 
accountability,  has  no  sure  foundation  for  moral  action.  If  honesty  is 
merely  the  best  policy,  then  it  is  not  honesty,  but  mere  expediency. 

Z.  Swift  Hoi.brook:. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Rational  Basis  of  Orthodoxy.  By  Albert  Weston  Moors, 

D.D.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  378.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
1901.  fi.75.  ftct. 

The  Orthodoxy  referred  to  in  the  title  of  this  volume  is  that  of  the  New 
England  Congregational  churches,  which  has  been  the  mainspring  of 
their  fruitful  activities  during  the  century  which  has  passed.  The  author 
has  evidently  preached  this  system  with  a  confidence  that  could  only 
come  from  a  belief  which  was  based  upon  a  complete  adjustment  in  his 
own  mind  of  the  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  system  with  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  the  approved  conclusions  of  modern  science.  The  volume 
contains  the  method  of  this  adjustment,  and  is  written  in  such  clear 
style,  with  accompanying  felicitous  illustrations,  that  it  is  a  constant 
pleasure  to  the  reader,  while  carrying  him  along  by  an  irresistible  move¬ 
ment  to  the  acceptance  of  the  author’s  general  conclusions.  In  fact,  the 
volume  must  stand  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  effective  books  on 
Apologetics  which  have  ever  been  written.  Its  wide  perusal  can  but  do 
much  to  reverse  the  tide  of  shallow  criticism  of  the  Orthodox  faith  which 
is  becoming  so  prevalent  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  first  chapter,  on  “  The  Rationality  of  Faith,”  the  author  brings 
clearly  to  light  the  fallacious  conclusions  which  follow  from  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  certain  widely-circulated  definitions  of  proof  supposed  by  many 
persons  to  be  scientific.  By  those,  it  is  said  to  be  the  first  task  of  the 
inductive  reasoner  so  to  raise  the  standard  of  proof  as  to  produce  sus¬ 
pended  judgment,  which  is  essentially  the  basis  of  agnosticism.  To 
doubt  is  considered  more  noble  than  to  believe;  in  short,  mathematical 
exactness  in  proof  is  widely  set  up  as  the  only  true  basis  of  action. 

This  is,  however,  not  a  rational  attitude  of  mind,  as  any  one  can  see 
who  carefully  examines  the  basis  of  almost  any  of  his  practical  activities; 
which,  for  the  most  part,  consists  simply  of  presumptions  of  sufficient 
•trength  to  warrant  action  long  before  absolute  certainty  is  attained. 
Indeed,  in  the  strict  sense  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  to  the  human 
mind  of  an  event  until  after  it  has  occurred.  We  are  forever  guiding  our 
•ctivities  by  working  hypotheses  which  we  verify  in  experience,  and  this 
u  really  a  correct  description  of  all  scientific  investigations.  Every  one's 
life  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  experiment  upon  which  he  sets  out  with 
lifflited  knowledge,  but  with  sufficient  presumption  to  justify  the  will  in 
*  forward  movement. 
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“  A  capitalist  determines  to  employ  his  wealth  in  building  a  factory  in 
order  to  increase  his  income.  He  does  so  because  he  believes  that  the 
undertaking  will  succeed.  But  is  his  belief  founded  on  irresistible  evi¬ 
dence?  By  no  means.  He  has  his  misgivings  and  anxieties.  He  has 
acquaintances,  perhaps,  who  predict  that  his  scheme  will  miscarry.  Are 
we  then  to  counsel  him  to  distrust  his  convictions  until  he  knows  that 
they  are  sound  ?  That  would  be  virtually  to  advise  him  to  give  up  his 
project  altogether,  for  it  is  only  his  faith  in  the  feasibility  of  it  that  gives 
him  courage  to  carry  it  out  ”  (p.  ii). 

After  successive  chapters  treating  with  great  skill  the  subjects  of  “  Ev¬ 
olution  and  Theism,”  ‘‘The  Ethical  Background  of  Nature,”  ‘‘Inductive 
Theism,”  there  follow  tw’O  chapters  of  special  value,  upon  ‘‘Christian 
Suj)ernaturalism,”  and  ‘‘A  Study  of  Human  Testimony.”  Having  pre¬ 
sented  in  most  convincing  manner  the  evidence  for  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  he  turns  a  celebrate<l  saying  of  Darwin  into  a  powerful  plea  for 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Darwin  had  said  that  the  evidences  in  favor  of 
evolution  were  so  many  and  various  that  to  suppose  the  theory  was  not  true 
would  be  to  charge  the  Creator  with  ‘‘setting  a  trap  to  mislead  human 
reason  ”;  so  our  author  says,  ‘‘  If  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  then 
the  evidence  that  he  did  so  has  been'a  veritable  snare  to  the  Christian 
church  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  a  snare  from  which  only  a 
very  few  of  its  members  have  escaped.  That  a  Being  who  needs  for  an 
ethical  purpose  a  general  belief  that  such  a  miracle  has  taken  place 
would  create  such  a  belief  by  misleading  the  human  reason  rather  than 
by  performing  the  miracle,  is  a  proposition  which  no  theist  will  readily 
entertain  ”  (p.  122). 

With  great  clearness  the  author  brings  out  the  fallacy  of  insisting  that 
no  evidence  but  that  of  experts  is  trustworthy.  ‘‘  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail,” 
he  well  says,  ‘‘  to  urge  against  the  credibility  of  the  resurrection  the  un¬ 
critical  character  of  the  earliest  observers.  There  is  a  bit  of  sophistry 
in  this  hackneyed  objection  which  cannot  be  too  often  exposed.  There 
are  facts  which  can  be  established  just  as  well  by  the  testimony  of  un¬ 
critical  ol)servers  as  by  that  of  an  equal  number  of  trained  exijerts.  No 
man  is  so  ignorant  and  superstitious  that  his  testimony  in  the  witness- 
box  as  to  whether  he  had  seen  fin  intimate  friend  at  a  given  place  and 
time  would  not  equal  in  value,  if  he  were  believed  to  be  honest,  that  of  a 
college  professor  to  the  same  fact.  If  a  school-teacher  is  re])orted  to  have 
sailed  for  Europ)e  and  a  dozen  of  her  pupils  declare  a  week  afterwards 
that  they  have  just  met  and  talked  with  her  on  the  street,  they  may  not 
l)e  over  ten  years  of  age  and  yet  their  testimony  will  outweigh  that  of  a 
dozen  able  lawyers  who  may  try  to  prove  that  she  could  not  have  Ixen 
in  the  country.  The  evidence  of  critical  observers  has  no  superior  value 
save  in  cases  where  critical  observation  is  needed.  That  the  disciple* 
were  not  competent  to  say  whether  or  not  they  had  met  and  conversed 
with  their  Master  after  his  crucifixion,  and  that  the  early  historian*. 
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when  they  were  not  themselves  disciples,  were  not  capable  of  relating 
accurately  what  the  disciples  had  reported  in  this  connection,  is  not  only 
incredible  in  itself,  but,  as  already  remarked,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
ability  they  have  di'jplayed  in  communicating  or  recording  other  matters 
demanding  precision  of  statement  and  clearness  of  recollection  ”  (pp. 
i37-i3«)- 

The  objection  to  Old  Testament  miracles  is  neatly  met  in  the  following 
paragraph:— 

"The  diminished  need  of  evidence  extends,  also,  even  to  the  wonders 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  we  find  gold  at  the  mouth  of  a 
stream,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  some  grains  have  been 
discovered  miles  away  among  the  hills  from  which  the  water  flows.  If 
Christianity  has  had  its  miracles,  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  the 
religion  out  of  which  it  sprang  was  not  wholly  without  them.  And  it 
cannot  but  be  a  dubious  and  rash  proceeding  at  the  best  to  assume  that 
every  supernatural  tale  in  the  older  books  is  false,  and  to  rewrite  Jewish 
history  in  the  light  of  that  assumption  ”  (p.  140). 

The  author  uses  with  great  skill  the  principle  of  what  he  calls  "  The 
Economy  of  the  Supernatural,”  running  through  the  Bible.  “  If  effects,” 
he  says,  ”  are  wrought  by  divine  power,  only  so  much  of  this  is  used  as 
will  render  natural  agencies  sufli.'ient.  Jesus  himself  illustrated  this 
fact  and  indorsed  the  principle  involved  in  it  when  he  directed  that  the 
fragments  of  the  miraculous  feasts  should  be  saved,  and  thus  showed 
that  only  so  much  supernatural  energy  had  been  exercised  as  would 
serve  the  present  needs  of  the  multitudes  and  the  disciples.  The  divid¬ 
ing  of  the  Red  Sea,  according  to  the  biblical  account  was  due,  wholly 
to  natural  causes,  and  was  miraculous  only  in  the  sense  that  these  car¬ 
ried  out  an  oral  command.  Special  divine  aid  is  not  to  be  excessive  in 
amount.  The  same  law,  when  applied  to  inspiration,  would  lead  us  to 
expect  only  so  much  of  special  divine  agency  as  would  secure  the  end  in 
view.  If  this  is  conceived  to  be,  in  the  case  now  in  hand,  only  the 
proper  religious  interpretation  of  events,  such  a  wasteful  impartation  of 
divine  knowledge  as  would  encroach  upon  the  province  of  the  secular 
historian  and  insure  a  needless  accuracy  in  unessential  details  ought  not 
to  be  looked  for”  (pp.  191-192). 

The  author’s  chapters  upon  ”  Inspiration,”  ”  Dogmatic  Christianity,” 
“The  Incarnation,”  “  The  Atonement,”  **  Justification  by  Faith,”  and 
“Love and  Service  ”  are  all  packed  full  of  passages  showing  keen  insight 
and  unusual  power  of  expression.  The  reality  of  the  incarnation  is  made 
to  commend  itself  to  the  human  reason  by  showing  that  one  cannot  l)e 
moved  to  activity  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  high  end  till  he  is  inspired 
with  a  fair  degree  of  hope  that  he  may  attain  it.  The  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation  secures  this  result  by  bridging  the  chasm  which  separates 
the  finite  from  the  infinite.  The  New  Testament  not  nierely^furnished  a 
faultless  ethical  ideal,  but  also  brings  that  ideal  ^within  reach'of  the  nor- 
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mal  human  power.  “  It  does  not  merely  define  and  illumine  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  God,  it  points  out  the  gradually  ascending  path  by  which  men  may 
climb  to  the  height  of  that  character.  It  draws  attention  not  merely  to 
moral  ends  that  must  be  gained,  but  also  to  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
these  may  be  compassed.  And  it  is  by  its  dogmas  that  it  thus  brings  its 
ethical  requirements  into  practical  relation  to  human  ability  ”  (p.  207). 

“  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  there  are  so  many  who  fail  to  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  debt  which  Christianity  owes  to  its  doctrines.  It 
argues  some  lack  of  psychological  insight,  some  inability  to  understand 
the  springs  and  motives  of  human  conduct,  when  it  is  seriously  proposed 
to  confine  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  its  moral  teachings,  to  bring 
men  face  to  face  with  the  perfect  ethics  of  Jesus  without  revealing  to 
them  any  way  of  crossing  the  vast  gulf  which  yawns  between  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  thus  made  to  see  that  they  ought  to  be.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  religion  had  its  sacrifices  and  its  rites;  but  even  with  the  aid  of  such 
auxiliaries,  it  was  so  far  from  securing  a  general  obedience  to  its  elevated 
moral  coujinandments  that  these  were  lowered,  in  the  end,  to  the  moral 
level  of  the  people  and  almost  disappeared  in  the  quicksands  of  rabbin¬ 
ical  theology.  To  expect  that  Christianity  will  encounter  any  better  fate 
if  it  shall  ofTer  to  the  world,  in  time  to  come,  nothing  save  its  sublime 
but  discouraging  moral  precepts  is  to  ignore  alike  historical  precedent 
and  the  rooted  tendencies  of  human  nature  ”  (p.  212). 

“  That  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  an  element  of  the  divine  character 
may  indeed  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  has  shown  itself  from  time 
immemorial  in  human  nature,  and  is,  therefore,  presumably  one  of  the 
ethical  qualities  that  man  is  deriving  from  the  parent  Mind.  There  is  a 
vast  difference,  however,  in  respect  to  stimulating  power  and  winning  in¬ 
fluence  between  a  potential  and  an  actual  beneficence.  The  world  loves, 
not  those  who  would  sacrifice  themselves  for  others  if  they  could  find  an 
opportunity,  but  those  who  have  found  one  and  used  it.  Between  a  char¬ 
acter  which  is  said  to  be  capable  of  self-denial  for  others  and  one  which 
has  exhibited  it  there  is  all  the  difference  in  respect  to  impressiveness 
and  the  power  to  excite  imitation  that  there  is  between  precept  and  ex¬ 
ample.  It  would  seem  to  be  certain,  therefore,  that  God  must  manifest 
a  love  which  can  be  believed  to  have  cost  him  supreme  self-forgetfulness 
and  privation  if  he  is  to  receive  from  men  the  highest  quality  of  devotion 
which  human  nature  is  able  to  evince  ”  (p.  234). 

Characterizing  the  moral  theory  of  the  atonement,  the  author  acutely 
shows  that  it  also  is  vicarious.  “  The  atonement,”  he  says,  ”  as  thus  ex¬ 
plained,  is  not  usually  conceived  as  vicarious,  but  as  it  necessarily  im¬ 
plies  that  without  the  self-sacrifice  and  heroic  righteousness  of  Jesus  the 
human  race  would  have  lacked  its  highest  moral  motive,  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  sense  in  which  that  adjective  might  properly  be  applied  to 
the  theory.  If  it  is  true  that  but  for  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
those  who  have  been  morally  quickened  by  his  teachings  would  have 
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continued  in  their  sins  until  they  had  reached  that  stage  of  spiritual  in- 
•ensibility  which  may  be  called  the  death  of  the  soul,  it  is  as  pertinent 
to  affirm  that  he  died  in  their  place  as  it  would  have  been  had  his  death 
been  substituted  for  theirs  in  any  other  sense  of  the  word  ”  (pp.  266-267). 


New  WrNE  Skins.  Present-day  Problems.  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  Maine  Ministers’  Institute  at  Cobb  Divinity  School,  Lewiston,  Me., 
Septeml)er  3-H,  1900.  8vo.  Pp.  302.  Boston:  The  Morning  Star  Pub- 
libliing  House.  1901.  $1.50. 

These  lectures  are  of  various  interest.  Three  by  Dr.  Stuckenberg  upon 
"Sociology  ”  form  almost  a  treatise  by  themselves,  so  wide  is  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  so  keen  his  power  of  interpretation.  The  other  lectures  treat 
of  problems  of  philosophical  interpretation,  of  biblical  interpretation, 
and  of  practical  work,  the  last  being  by  Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon.  The  fourth, 
upon  “Science  and  Religion,”  is  by  F.  C.  Robinson,  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry  in  Bowdoin  College,  and  contains  one  of  the  best  criticisms  of  the 
prevailing  materialism  found  anywhere  in  the  English  language. 

As  illustrating  how  far  we  are  from  having  an  exhaustive  knowledge 
of  even  a  small  part  of  the  universe  which  comes  under  our  observation. 
Professor  Robinson  shows  that,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the 
solid  earth  i^not  solid  after  all,  but  would  be  compressed  into  about  one- 
hundredth  part  its  pre.sent  volume,  if  its  molecules  were  made  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  in  contact.  “Between  the  material  atoms  there  is  a  space  filled 
in  some  way,  a  world  into  which  as  yet  hardly  anything  but  our  imagi¬ 
nations  have  penetrated.  Of  what  is  going  on  there,  we  can  have  but 
the  slightest  conception.”  Just  as  much  heat  is  produced  when  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  goes  to  the  brain,  whether  that  is  accompanied  by  the 
brilliant  thought  of  a  poet  like  Milton  or  Shakespeare,  or  by  no  thought 
-at  all.  Thought  is  not  involved  in  the  changes  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  energy.  Just  as  much  phosphorus  is 
used  up  in  writing  a  bad  poem  as  in  writing  a  good  one.  The  most  pow¬ 
erful  thing  in  the  universe  is  thought,  yet  it  has  no  physical  equivalent. 
A  poor  bridge  has  as  much  iron  in  it  as  a  good  one.  It  is  the  thought  of 
the  engineer  without  tangible  material  equivalent  which  determines 
whether  this  iron  shall  promote  safe  traffic  or  invite  a  catastrophe.  Sci¬ 
entific  men  who  are  worthy  of  respect,  are  slow  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
divinity  which  shapes  both  our  ends  and  those  of  all  things  in  the 
universe. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation. 
By  Albrecht  Ritschl.  Vol.  III.  English  Translation.  Edited  by  H. 
R.  Mackintosh,  D.  Phil.,  and  A.  B.  Macaulay,  M.  A.  Pp.  xii,  673, 
New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $4.00,  net. 

The  work  of  translating  this  unique  German  theologian  is  progressing. 
The  English  reader  now  has  access  to  four  of  his  productions.  In  1872 
Rdmuston  and  Douglas,  Edinburgh,  published  a  translation  of  Volume  I., 
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containing  “The  Historical  Treatment  of  the  Subject  of  Justification  and 
Reconciliation.”  The  January  number  of  the  BibuoTheca  Sacsa, 
1878,  contained  “  Christian  Perfection,”  with  an  introduction  by  Archi¬ 
bald  Duff,  Jr.  Longmans,  Green  and  Company  have  just  published,  in  a 
book  entitled  “The  Theology  of  Albrecht  Ritschl,”  a  translation  of 
Ritschl's  compendium  of  all  his  teaching,  “  Instruction  in  the  Christian 
Religion.”  And  now  comes  this  long-promised  translation  of  Volume 
III.  on  “  The  Positive  Development  of  the  Doctrine.”  Two  other  trans- 
lations  are  needed  if  the  English  reader  is  to  have  access  to  all  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  Ritschl,  viz..  Volume  II.,  on  “The  Biblical  Material”;  and 
Ritschl’s  only  defensive  writing,  “Theology  and  Metaphysics.”  The 
Phiglish  reader  will,  however,  find  a  large  number  of  quotations  from 
these  two  books  in  “The  Theology  of  Albrecht  Ritschl”  above  men¬ 
tioned.  By  choosing  for  his  chief  life-work  this  subjtct'of  the  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation,  Rit.schl  has  placed  himself 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  gospel,  and  from  this  inner  point  has  been  able 
to  see  the  related  subjects  of  theology  in  their  best  light. 

With  Rit.schl,  Christianity  when  fundamentally  considered  is  divine 
Redemption.  This  is  the  first  fact  to  be  noted  by  the  reader;  for,  if 
Ritschl  makes  Redemption  the  keynote  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  can 
never  be  a  radical  theologian.  lie  tries  consistently  to  shut  out  mere 
humanistic  and  rationalistic  conceptions.  lie  makes  nothing  of  so- 
called  Natural  Religion;  he,  indeed,  declares  that  a  religion  has  never 
originated  from  a  mere  study  of  nature.  He  makes  the  revelation 
through  the  historical  Christ  fundamental,  but  he  is  farthest  from  a 
merely  humanistic  conception  of  Christ.  Rit.schl  is  sure  that  he  differ¬ 
entiates  himself  fundamentally  from  the  position  of  the  Socinians,  be¬ 
cause  he  puts  his  per.sonal  tru.st  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  establishes  his 
belief  in  the  common  reconciliation  through  him,  which  Socinianism 
denies. 

Ritschl  finds  the  highest  kind  of  proof  of  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  and 
his  solidaric  unity  with  his  rather,  in  this  supernatural  work  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world.  And  because  we  get  the  true 
religious  conceptions  of  God  and  the  world  directly  from  the  gospel 
point  of  view,  he  does  not  encourage  seeking  these  conceptions  in  phi¬ 
losophy.  He  studies  revelation,  rather  than  nature,  because  creation 
speaks  of  power,  while  the  gospel  shows  us  God’s  character  in  the  great 
ethical  verities  in  the  per.son  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ.  Moreover, 
Ritschl  does  not  encourage  speculation  beyond  what  is  historically  given 
in  this  objective  revelation.  Nor  will  he  allow  the  theological  abandon¬ 
ment  of  this  objective  historical  revelation  for  the  dangerous  field  of  sub¬ 
jective  religion;  so  that  he  turns  from  my.stic  piety  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  rejects  rationalism  and  speculative  dialectics. 

As  to  the  records  of  this  historical  revelation,  Ritschl  says  definitely, 
that,  if  we  do  not  have  the  oral  tradition  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
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handed  down  in  the  Gospels  and  recorded  in  the  Epistles,  we  should 
have  to  regard  it  as  having  died  away  and  been  lost.  These  original  rec¬ 
ords,  and  nothing  else,  are  to  be  decisive  for  Christian  theology. 

Ritschl  considers  sin  a  universal  fact  in  human  experience;  but  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  origin  of  sin  in  each  individual  in  such  a  way  as  to  recognize 
human  freedom,  and  therefore  emphasize  human  responsibility.  We  are 
not  born  with  a  “  law  of  sin,”  but  each  one  creates  for  himself  his  sinful 
habit.  Ignorance  in  the  child  has  something  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
sin,  but  he  does  not  call  ignorance  sin  or  sin  ignorance.  Because  igno¬ 
rance  has  to  do  with  our  first  wrong  choices,  and  the  child  does  not 
know  enough  at  first  to  make  the  ultimate  and  final  choice  of  good  or 
evil,  sin  is  to  be  thought  of  as  forgivable.  Ritschl  says,  that  in  the  New 
Testament  we  are  taught  that  some  sins  are  not  forgivable;  and  that,  if 
sin  as  enmity  toward  Go<l  has  reached  the  stage  of  self-determination  by 
which  the  will  has  chosen  evil  as  its  final  end,  we  could  not  even  regard 
the  love  of  God  as  possible.  Ritschl’s  definition  of  sin  (p.  376f.)  is  as 
follows:  ”  Sin  in  general  is  the  active  and  the  habitual  opposition  to  God 
and  the  good  which  in  any  measure  is  either  perceived  or  suspected  to 
be  the  final  end  guaranteed  by  God  for  the  human  will.”  ”  Sin  is  in  all 
cases  a  contradiction  of  the  good.”  “  Even  the  least  deviation  from  the 
good,  or  the  single  omission  of  the  good,  forms  a  contradiction  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  good  ought  to  be  actualized  unconditionally  at  every  moment 
by  the  will  ”  (p.  337).  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  his  ethics  he  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  modern  teacher.  Ritschl  is  also  very  emphatic  in 
his  demand  for  a  real  reconciliation  of  the  sinner  with  God.  No  merely 
formalistic  forgiveness  will  answer,  and  no  mere  belief  in  the  external 
work  of  the  Redeemer  will  suffice;  there  must  result  the  real  fellowship, 
and  the  actual  life  of  loyalty  and  trust.  Ritschl  declares  that  the  matter 
of  forgiveness  must  be  more  broadly  grasped;  for,  if  the  doing-away  of 
gnilt  cannot  be  thought  of  as  the  doing-away  of  the  opposition  of  the 
will  to  God,  then  that  result  would  simply  amount  to  a  self-deception 
on  God’s  part.  A.  T.  Swing. 


Reasons  for  Faith  in  Christianity,  with  Answers  to  Hyprercriticism. 

By  John  McDowki.1,  Leavitt,  D.D.,  LL.D.  jzmo.  Pp.  240.  New 

York:  Eaton  &  Mains.  $1.25. 

In  a  series  of  brief,  clear-cut,  and  well-considered  chapters,  the  author 
exposes  the  fallacies  and  absurdities  into  which  the  leading  destructive 
critics  of  the  Bible  have  fallen.  The  volume  is  a  good  tonic  for  those  who 
*re  wavering  in  their  faith,  and  a  wholesome  warning  to  those  who  are 
launching  out  without  due  consideration  upon  the  uncharted  seas  of  hy- 
pwcriticisra. 
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Is  Christ  Infai,i.ibi.e  and  the  Bible  True?  By  the  Rev.  Hugh 
McIntosh,  M.A.,  author  of  “The  Philosophy  of  the  Gospel,”  “The 
Two  Banners,”  “The  New  Prophets,”  etc.  8vo.  Pp.  xxviii,  680 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Imported.  $3.00,  net. 

The  position  of  the  author  of  this  volume  is  the  middle  one  ”  between 
what  has  Ijeen  called  ‘  absolute  inerrancy  *  (a  most  objectionable  andmis* 
leading  phrase),  on  the  one  hand,  and  indefinite  erroneousness  on  the 
other”  (p.  vii).  In  positive  terms,  it  is  stated  as  that  which  assumci 
“that  the  Bible  is  true,  trustworthy,  and  of  divine  authority  in  all  of  its 
teachings  when  truly  interpreted,  and  its  real  meaning  ascertained” 

(p.  viii).  With  this  sensible  position,  the  author  proceeds,  in  650  close¬ 
ly  reasoned  pages,  to  defend,  elaborate,  and  illustrate  the  subject.  In 
this  he  does  well  to  dwell  more  fully  than  most  recent  writers  are  in¬ 
clined  to  do  upon  the  facts  concerning  Christ’s  indorsements  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  shows  to  be  too  specific  to  Ije  lightly  set  aside.  The 
discussion  deals  largely  with  the  views  of  modern  writers.  He  is  partic¬ 
ularly  forcible  in  criticising  the  position  of  Dr.  Watson  and  others  who 
would  place  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  contradiction  to  those  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  of  Dr.  Fairbairn  in  his  disparagement  of  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles.  The  chapter  upon  Ritschl  and  his  followers  is 
specially  worthy  of  commendation,  whom  he  charges  with  having  set  up 
a  fal.se  philosophy  for  the  sake  of  proving  that  all  philosophy  should  be 
discarded  in  practical  theology,  while  he  openly  rejects  without  histori¬ 
cal  evidence  a  large  part  of  the  distinct  teachings  of  Christ. 

Still,  this  does  not  prevent  the  author  from  freely  criticising  many  of 
the  traditional  views  which  have  been  prevalent  concerning  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  With  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  the  author  maintains,  that, 
while  Deuteronomy  in  spirit  and  essence  is  Mosaic,  its  present  form  is  of 
later  origin;  the  Mosaic  principles  having  been  “  developed,  adapted, 
and  added  to  by  later  inspired  writers  or  writer  to  meet  later  needs  and 
conditions”  (p.  225). 

The  Relation  ok  the  Apo.stolic  Teaching  to  the  Teaching  of 
Christ;  Being  the  Kerr  Lectures  for  19^.  By  Rev.  Robert  J.  Dkum- 
MOND,  B.D.,  Lothian  Road  Church,  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.ix, 

432.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  14.50.  ■ 

It  is  refreshing  in  this  volume  to  find  one’s  self  in  the  realm  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  reconstructive  criticism  and  argument.  One  who  reads  widely 
the  books  of  modern  destructive  criticism  Ijecomes  wearied  with  the 
constant  reiteration  of  doubts  and  negative  conclusions,  Ijased  upon  a 
microscopic  examination  of  irrelevant  details  which  under  the  process 
assume  an  importance  which  is  entirely  unreasonable.  Christ,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  says  that  not  a  sparrow  shall  “  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Fa¬ 
ther,”  while  Paul  asks,  “  Does  God  take  care  for  oxen?”  and  lo,  the  as¬ 
tute  critic  with  a  microscopical  lens  sees  a  contradiction  which  bangs 
Paul  and  Christ  into  antagonism.  If,  however,  they  had  looked  down 
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opon  the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  suflSciently  comprehensive  in  its 
iweep,  they  would  have  remembered  that  Christ  also  said,  “  How  much 
hienisaraanof  more  value  than  a  sheep? ’*  and  that  both  the  former 
expressions  are  but  rhetorical  ways  of  bringing  out  the  comparative 
worth  of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  and  drawing  from  God’s  care  of 
the  latter  an  argument  for  his  vast  interest  in  us. 

In  the  present  volume  Dr.  Drummond  gives  us  a  comprehensive,  elab¬ 
orate,  and  scholarly  discussion  of  the  subject  which  will  do  much  to  re¬ 
move  the  misunderstandings  which  are  l)ecoming  prevalent  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  it  of  misleading  methods  of  criticism.  In  accordance  with 
the  latest  trend  of  criticism,  the  author  is  led  to  regard  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  practically  contemporaneous  works, 
and  all  the  lx)oks  of  the  New  Testament  as  products  of  the  apostolic  pe¬ 
riod.  The  failure  of  Paul,  in  his  Epistles,  to  refer  to  the  sayings  of 
Christ,  with  which  he  must  have  been  familiar,  is  readily  explained  from 
the  fact  that  these  sayings  get  most  of  their  significance  from  his  life, 
and  especially  its  culminating  portion,  in  which  its  sacrificial  character 
is  emphasized  upon  the  cross.  The  mere  sayings  of  Christ,  without  con¬ 
nection  with  his  divine  personality  and  the  atoning  significance  of  his 
death,  would  l)e  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  world. 

The  volume  is  l)eautifully  printed  and  is  supplied  with  full  indexes  of 
texts  and  of  subjects  treated.  Its  preparation  and  publication  are  en¬ 
couraging  signs,  that  good  sense  and  sanity  are  still  likely  to  predomi¬ 
nate  in  the  field  of  biblical  theology. 

The  Messages  oe  thr  Prophetic  and  Priestly  Historians.  The 
Writings  of  the  Historians  of  the  Old  Testament,  arranged  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  their  Principal  Sources,  and  freely  rendered  in  Paraphrase. 
■(The  Messages  of  the  Bible.)  By  John  Edgar  McFadyen,  M.A. 
(Glas.),  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exe¬ 
gesis  in  Knox  College,  Toronto.  i2mo.  Pp.  xx,  362.  New  York: 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1901.  $1.25,  net. 

This  volume  illustrates  anew  the  fact  that  the  destructive  criticism  of 
the  Old  Testament  has  passed  into  its  traditional  stage,  and  is  now  being 
Mielessly  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand  with  little  scrutiny  of  the 
proof-texts  upon  which  it  is  based.  It  will  be  sufHcient  to  examine  only 
» few  of  those  adduced  by  our  author.  On  page  23  he  infers  the  late 
origin  of  one  of  the  documents  of  the  Hexateuch  from  Gen.  xxxiv.  7, 
•here  Shechem’s  outrage  of  Dinah  is  spoken  of  as  folly  “  in  Israel,” 
adding,  “There  was  no  Israel  as  yet.”  But  Jacob’s  name  had  lieen 
changed  to  Israel  some  time  before  this,  and  he  was  now  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  clan,  which,  for  all  the  author  or  anybody  else  knows,  was 
called  Israel.  On  the  same  page  we  find  him  saying,  that  when,  in  Gen. 
^  6and  xiii.  7,  it  is  said  that  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,  the 
unplication  is  that  in  the  author’s  time  they  had  no  longer  a  separate 
cautence.  Whereas  it  is  just  as  natural  to  suppose  that  the  phrase 
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means  that  the  Canaanite  was  already  in  the  land.  And  so  he  goes  on 
rearing  an  edifice  of  hay,  wood,  and  stubble;  in  other  words,  drawing 
conclusions  from  facts  which  are  no  facts  but  simply  hypotheses.  In 
similar  manner  our  author  thinks  that  there  is  a  contradiction  in  Gene¬ 
sis,  when  the  writer  says  in  one  place  that  two  animals  of  every  sort 
were  taken  into  the  ark,  and  adds  in  a  supplementary  statement  that 
seven  of  every  clean  animal  was  taken  in.  Certainly  seven  is  not  less 
than  two.  We  find  him  also  repeating  what  is  found  in  every  book  of 
this  school  of  writers,  that  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  first  chapter,  represents  man  as  created  before  trees  aod 
plants, — a  contradiction  that  is  only  supported  by  a  mistranslation  of 
the  Hebrew  tense  employed  in  the  case. 

Thk  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palf.stink.  (The  Semitic  Se¬ 
ries.)  By  Lewis  Baylf.s  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Exegesis  and  Criticism  in  Hartford  Tlieological  Seminary.  With 
Maps.  i2mo.  Pp.  xxxvi,  302.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1901.  I1.25,  net. 

This  volume  covers  the  whole  subject  from  the  first  Babylonian-Se- 
mitic  migration  to  Syria  and  Palestine  (supposed  to  have  lieen  abort 
3500  B.c.)  to  the  fall  of  Babylon  (539  B.C.).  For  the  earlier  history  the 
inscriptions  are  used  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  theoretical  considera¬ 
tions  are  employed  without  stint,  and  throughout  the  work  all  collateral 
documents  are  made  the  most  of.  As  a  summary  of  the  evidence  thus 
far  obtained  outside  of  Scripture,  the  volume  is  of  preeminent  value. 
Among  the  theoretical  parts  of  the  liook,  perhaps  the  mo.st  strikingii 
that  which  accepts  the  genuineness  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Gene 
sis,  but  supposes  that  Abram  is  a  different  man  from  Abraham;  thus  en¬ 
deavoring  to  explain  not  only  some  difficulties  in  this  chapter,  but  in 
some  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  volume  is  amply  supplied 
with  indexes  and  tables,  together  with  a  full  bibliography. 

A  Short  History  of  thk  Hkbrkvvs  to  thk  Roman  Period.  By 
R.  L.  OttlKY,  Rector  of  Winterbourne  Bassett,  Wiltshire;  sometime 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
i2mo.  Pp.  ix,  324.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1901.  $1.25,  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  volumes  designed  to  popularize  the  results  of 
the  destructive  criticism  of  the  early  books  of  the  Bible.  The  position 
occupied  is  well  expressed  in  a  quotation  from  George  Adam  Smith 
(p.  24),  in  which,  referring  to  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis,  he  sayii 
"  It  is  simply  impossible  for  us  at  this  time  of  day  to  establish  the  accu¬ 
racy”  of  them;  that  is,  practically  the  narratives  are  ignored  as  usele*, 
and  nothing  is  believed,  except  it  be  established  by  outside  testimony. 
Abraham’s  character  as  depicted  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  supposed  to 
be  highly  idealized,  and  the  picture  of  his  life  “is  evidently  drawn  in 
the  light  of  a  later  age  by  devout  narrators  who  discerned  in  Abraham  * 
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career  an  illustration  of  the  great  principles  which  lay  at  the  roots  of 
Israel's  religion  ”  (p.  33).  With  these  views  of  the  unhistorical  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  documents,  the  reader  may  well  imagine  what  sort  of  a  “  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Hebrews  ”  he  is  likely  to  find.  Nevertheless  as  he  proceeds 
in  the  volume,  the  material  becomes  more  abundant,  and  the  departure 
from  traditional  views  less  needless.  The  volume  is  supplied  with  nu¬ 
merous  beautiful  maps,  with  a  good  index,  and  with  carefully  prepared 
tobies,  and  a  list  of  works  consulted. 

Greek  Thinkers:  A  Historv  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  By  Theodor 
GoMPKKZ,  Professor  at  the  \Jniversity  of  Vienna,  and  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy;  Hon.  LL.D.,  Dublin;  Hon.  Ph.D.,  Konigsberg. 
Authorized  hMition.  Vol.  I.  Translated  by  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A., 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  610.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1901.  $\.oo,  net. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  volumes  in  which  the  distinguished  author 
nmmarizes  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  in  his  endeavor  to  give  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  picture  of  Greek  philosophy  as  it  has  modified  the  religion  and  the 
literature  and  the  special  sciences  of  the  period.  The  style  both  of  the 
original  and  of  the  translation  is  clear  and  vivid,  which,  with  the  great 
learning  of  the  author  and  the  excellence  of  the  translation,  must  make 
it  a  standard  among  English  as  well  as  among  German  scholars;  while 
an  index  to  the  present  volume  gives  to  it  independent  value. 

The  ground  covered  in  this  volume  extends  from  the  first  dawn  of 
Grecian  history,  when  Thales  of  Miletus  imported,  commented  upon, 
and  nio<lirie.l  the  philosophical  conceptions  obtained  by  wide  travel 
which  had  extended  to  Egypt,  down  to  the  time  of  Gorgias  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  The  second  volume  will  begin  with  Socra¬ 
tes  and  the  Socratics.  The  subjects  treated  are  Old  Ionian  Nature-Phi- 
loiopheri,  Orphic  Systems  of  Cosmogony,  Pythagoras  and  his  Disciples, 
Development  of  the  Pythagorean  Doctrine,  Orphic  and  Pythagorean 
Doctrines  of  the  Soul,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides  and  his  Disciples,  Anax¬ 
agoras,  Empedocles,  the  Historians,  the  Physicians,  the  Atomists,  the 
E;lectic  Philosophers  of  Nature,  the  Beginnings  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Siience,  the  Sophists,  Protagoras  of  Alxlera,  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  and 
tbe  Advance  of  Historical  Science. 

History  of  Ancient  Phieosopiiy.  By  Dr.  W.  Windeehand,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  in  tbe  University  of  Strassburg.  Authorized 
Translation  by  HekbkrT  liRNKST  Cushman,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Philosophy  in  Tufts  College.  From  the  Second  German  Edition  8vo. 
^P-  393.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  5^.50,  net. 

This  volume  has  special  value  by  reason  of  the  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  its  statement  of  the  philosophical  systems  discussed,  and  of  the  inter- 
**ting  relations  which  are  drawn  out  between  philosophy  and  the  great 
pfRctical  affairs  of  life.  Nothing  better  has  ever  been  written  to  serve 
Ihe  purpose  of  introducing  students  and  intelligent  readers  to  a  clear 
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understanding  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  the  world.  At  the 
same  time  the  work  is  the  product  of  one  of  the  profoundest  of  students, 
and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  bibliographical  references,  the  transU- 
tor  having  appended  a  long  and  valuable  list  of  works  on  ancient  philos> 
ophy  for  English  readers.  If  any  one  wishes  to  have  at  hand  a  com¬ 
pact,  interesting,  and  thorough  history  of  philosophy  from  the  time  of 
Thales  (600  B.c.)  to  that  of  the  Neo-Platonists  of  the  early  centuries (rf 
the  Christian  era,  he  can  do  no  better  than  to  procure  this. 

Kant’s  Cosmogony  as  in  his  Essay  on  the  Retardation  of  the  Rotation 
of  the  Earth  and  his  Natural  History  and  Theory  of  the  Heavens. 
With  Introiluction,  Appendices,  and  a  Portrait  of  Thomas  Wright  of 
Durham.  PMited  and  Translated  by  W.  HasTie,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity,  University  of  Glasgow.  i2mo.  Pp.  cix,  205.  Glasgow: 
Maclehose  &  Sons.  Jj!l.87. 

The  close  relations  of  philosophy  and  science  are  remarkably  illustrat¬ 
ed  in  the  life  and  work  of  Immanuel  Kant,  whose  influence  upon  astro¬ 
nomical  theories  is  scarcely  less  than  that  upon  the  speculations  of  phi¬ 
losophy  concerning  the  foundations  of  knowledge  and  belief.  In  Iwth 
departments  of  thought  it  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  great  Ger¬ 
man  philosopher  was  stimulated  and  directed  in  his  supreme  intellectual 
effort  by  Phiglish  writers.  It  was  to  answer  Hume  that  the  “  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  ”  was  wrought  out;  while  it  was  the  theory  of  Thomas 
Wright  of  Durham  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  stellar  system 
which  led  to  Kant’s  famous  essay  “  On  the  Constitution  and  Mechanical 
Origin  of  the  Whole  Universe,  treated  according  to  Newton’s  Principles.” 
It  is  this  famous  essay  which  Dr.  Hastie  has  now  translated  into  English, 
and  which  forms  the  major  part  of  the  present  volume.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  much  additional  matter  of  great  interest  incorporated  into  the  vol¬ 
ume,  including,  among  other  things,  the  writings  of  Thomas  Wright,  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  an  e.s.say  of  Kant  on  the  question,  Whether 
the  ICarth  has  undergone  an  Alteration  of  its  Axial  Rotation;  while  these 
invaluable  original  documents  are  prefaced  by  an  introduction  of  one 
hundred  pages,  showing  the  influence  of  Kant’s  speculations  upon  mod¬ 
ern  physicists  and  astronomers.  The  acknowledgments  of  Kant’s  work 
in  the.se  scientific  realms  is  most  emphatic  from  a  wide  range  of  authon- 
ties,  including  DeMorgan,  Lord  Kelvin,  Proctor,  and  Huxley.  Kant’s 
discovery  of  the  retardation  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  tides  was  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  concluakms 
reached  a  few  years  ago  by  the  elaborate  mathematical  calculation!  of 
George  H.  Darwin.  In  both  cases  it  is  demonstrated,  from  the  known 
action  of  tidal  forces,  that  the  life  of  the  globe  is  limited  both  in  the 
past  and  in  the  future.  The  world  as  we  know  it  is  but  a  passing  stage 
of  ever-changing  phenomena  whose  Ijeginning  and  whose  end  are  w 
clouds  of  mystery.  Kant’s  success  as  a  philosopher  is  also  among  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  value  of  mathematical  and  scientific  die- 
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coveries  in  disciplining  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind.  This  volume 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  student’s  library. 

Xhb  English  Church  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Acces¬ 
sion  OF  Edward  I.  By  W.  R.  W.  Stephens.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  351. 

New  York  and  London:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1901.  $2.00,  net. 

This  book  forms  the  second  in  the  series  of  seven  Histories  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  projected  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  B.D.,  F.S.A., 
and  the  Rev.  William  Hunt,  M.A.  In  the  Introduction  to  the  present 
Tolume,  Dean  Stephens  explains  that  the  aim  of  the  editors  was  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  publication  of  “  a  continuous  and  adequate  history  in  vol¬ 
umes  of  a  moderate  size  and  price,  bised  upon  a  careful  study  of  original 
authorities  and  the  best  ancient;  and  modern  writers.”  In  view  of  the 
immense  amount  of  material  to  be  sifted, — so  great  as  to  discourage  any 
one  writer  from  undertaking  the  task,— it  was  decided  that  the  best 
method  of  insuring  the  completion  of  the  story  of  the  English  Church 
was  to  apportion  the  labor  among  competent  scholars,  each  writing  upon 
that  period  of  English  history  in  which  he  had  made  special  studies, 
unity  of  plan  and  execution  being  secured  through  editorial  supervision. 
As  thus  outlined,  the  series  contemplates  seven  volumes,  each  having  its 
index,  and  to  lie  sold  separately.  In  the  execution  of  the  project,  the 
own  preparation  of  the  second  volume  has  fallen  to  the  Dean  of  Win¬ 
chester. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  ideals  set  before  themselves  by  the  Editors,  we  can 
truly  say,  that  ‘‘A  History  of  the  English  Church  from  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest  to  the  Accession  of  EM  ward  I.”  has  been  entrusted  to  competent 
hands.  Throughout  the  volume  written  by  him.  Dean  Stephens  every¬ 
where  reveals  the  trained  scholar  and  historian.  His  exposition  is  often 
brilliant,  his  generalizations  are  trustworthy,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  weaves  the  sources  into  his  narrative  is  masterly.  Nowhere  does  the 
Dean  of  Winchester  appear  to  better  advantage  than  when,  refraining 
from  dogmatically  asserting  a  fact  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  evidence,  he 
contents  himself  with  saying  it  is  probable  that  such  an  event  happened. 

Dean  Stephens  shows  that  he  is  fully  in  touch  with  the  latest  canons  of 
hiitorical  writing,  for  he  devotes  three  chapters  to  what  the  Germans 
would  call  the  Kulturgeschichte  of  the  subject;  the  titles  of  these  chapters 
being  respectively,  “The  Monastic  Orders,”  “Bishops,  Clergy,  Friars,” 
and  “Popular  Religion,  I.,earning  and  Art.”  These  three  chapters  are  a 
mine  of  information,  and  afford,  as  it  were,  a  window  through  which  we 
can  see  into  the  lives  of  the  men  and  wOmen  of  that  epoch.  Every  chap¬ 
ter  is  followed  by  a  list  of  “Authorities,”  which  includes  not  only  the 
•enrees,  but  also  the  best  modern  works. 

The  only  point  that  we  would  criticise, — and  here  we  admit  that  we  are 
fulfilling  the  office  of  “  the  carping  critic,” — is  what  we  consider  to  be  an 
weremphasis  in  narrating  appointments  to  sees,  and  in  telling  about 
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quarrels  concerniag  ecclesiastical  precedence.  These  details  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  insist  upon  apostolic  succession,  but  to  the  non* 
conformist  reader  they  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the  narrative.  The 
space  gained  by  their  omission  might  have  been  better  devoted,  we  think, 
to  a  still  further  amplification  of  those  details  concerning  ecclesiastical 
life  and  administration  which  are  so  difficult  to  find,  but  which,  once 
found  and  grasped,  enable  us  to  reconstruct  for  ourselves  the  lives  of  our 
forefathers. 

If  the  entire  series  comes  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  Dean  Stephens 
in  the  volume  under  consideration,  it  will  be  not  only  indispensable  for 
the  serious  student  of  English  History,  but  of  great  value  and  interest  to 
the  general  reader.  Ai.i,EN  DUDLEY  Severance. 

Westrrn  Kesekvk  University. 


The  World  and  the  Individual.  By  Jo.siah  Royce,  Professor  of 

Philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  Series  i  and  2.  Pp.  xvi,  588;  xx, 

480.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1900  and  1901.  |2. 25  a  volume. 

The  volumes  contain  the  two  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
Royce  before  the  University  of  Aberdeen  upon  the  Gifford  foundation. 
This  foundation,  as  will  be  remembered,  restricts  the  lecturer  to  the  field 
of  Natural  Religion,  but  gives  him  the  largest  liberty  within  this  field. 
Professor  Royce  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  given  him  as  lec¬ 
turer  to  put  himself  on  record  with  reference  to  the  definite  religious  im¬ 
plications  of  that  form  of  Idealism  which  he  has  advocated  so  brilliantly 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  Nor  is  this  new  expression  of  opinion  a  mere 
deductive  application  of  previous  theories.  Professor  Royce  has  gone 
over  the  ground  thoroughly,  and,  in  an  exceedingly  fre.sh  and  interesting 
treatment,  has  proclaimed  the  message  of  modern  Idealism  in  its  latest 
and  most  constructive  form.  After  a  vigorous  and  clear-cut  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  central  problems  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion  by  way  of  scholarly  expositions  and  criticisms  of  Mysticism, 
Realism,  Critical  Rationalism.  Having  indicated  the  contributions,  as 
well  as  the  limitations,  of  these  types  of  thought.  Professor  Royce  ad¬ 
vances  his  own  theory  of  God.  This  theory  is  re.stated  in  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  essay  of  exceptional  value  with  direct  reference  to  the  purely  philo¬ 
sophical  problems  which  occupy,  at  present,  the  minds  of  leading  think¬ 
ers.  P'rom  a  technical  point  of  view  these  lectures  must  be  regarded  as 
the  most  considerable  metaphysical  contribution  which  America  has  yet 
made,  and  as  among  the  few  first-rate  contributions  to  speculative  Ideal¬ 
ism  within  the  last  generation. 

The  second  series  of  lectures,  in  an  entirely  frank  and  thorough  man¬ 
ner,  discusses  the  ultimate  relations  which  an  Idealism  such  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Royce  expounds,  bears  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  religion. 
The  author  uses  with  effect  the  advantage  which  a  marvelously  well- 
stored,  highly  trained,  and  original  mind  has  given  him,  in  clearing  the 
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yiew  from  many  of  the  fogs  which  have  prevented  clear  vision  in  philoso¬ 
phy  as  truly  as  in  religion.  He  aims  to  set  aside  incomplete  and  par¬ 
tially  developed  notions,  and  to  bring  the  reader  face  to  face  with  the 
problems  which  throughout  the  ages  have  been  of  fundamental  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  human  race.  Whether  one  ultimately  agree  with  Professor 
Royce  or  not,  this  at  least  is  true,  that  the  intelligent  thinker  must 
realize  the  hand  of  a  master  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  devotee,  and  the  earnestness  of  a  spirit  which  would  see 
things  steadily  and  see  them  whole.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  au¬ 
thor  that  both  series  are  entirely  con.sistent  with  his  fundamental  stand¬ 
point.  Whoever  would  gainsay  the  work  cannot  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
its  content  or  of  the  organization  of  this  content,  but  must  fairly  meet  the 
principles  which  lie  back  of  the  whole.  And,  as  to  this  point,  one  may 
say,  that  Professor  Royce  has  given  an  entirely  unique  and  original  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  subtle  problems  of  philosophical 
thought. 

For  the  style,  method,  and  spirit  of  the  volumes,  the  religious  thinker 
must  be  more  than  ordinarily  thankful.  With  clearness  and  precision, 
Professor  Royce  sets  forth  in  unmistakable  form  the  profoundest  thoughts 
connected  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  subjects.  In  method,  he 
brings  the  mind  directly  into  contact  with  the  problem  at  issue  as  this 
problem  now  appears  in  the  light  of  the  latest  movements  of  intelligence. 
The  author’s  spirit  is  that  of  broad-minded  sincerity,  the  determination  » 
to  have  done  with  the  useless  supports  of  antiquated  conceptions,  and  to 
build  only  on  the  basis  of  well-tried  intelligence.  At  last  we  have  a  first- 
rank  deliverance  of  American  intelligence  upon  one  of  the  most  vital  of 
all  themes, — a  deliverance  which  must  set  a  standard  for  future  work.  It, 
therefore,  goes  for  saying  that  a  close  study  of  these  volumes  is  absolutely 
'  essential  to  students  both  of  Philosophy  and  of  Religion. 

S.  F.  MacLennan. 

The  Teachings  OF  Dante.  By  Charles  Ali.en  Dinsmore.  8vo.  Pp. 

xiv,  221.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1901.  $1.50,  net. 

The  contents  of  this  book  fall  naturally  into  two  intro<luctory  sections 
upon  Dante  and  the  Burden  of  the  Message,  followed  by  three  others  de¬ 
voted  to  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Divine  Comedy,— the  Inferno 
be'ng  treated  under  the  title,  “The  Vision  of  Sin,”  the  Purgatorio  as 
“The  Quest  of  Liberty,”  and  the  Paradiso,  as  “The  Ascent  to  God.” 
The  book  makes  a  truly  admirable  intro<luction  to  the  study  of  Dante, 
and  goes  really  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  in  its  fidelity  to  its  well-chosen 
title.  In  getting  at  the  teachings  of  Dante,  the  author  may  fairly  claim 
to  have  resisted  l>oth  the  temptations  he  mentions:  “  to  read  into  Dante's 
imagery  meanings  entirely  foreign  to  his  thought,  and  to  obscure  his 
most  important  teachings  by  mingling  them  in  a  mass  of  instructive  but 
wbordinate  details. '  ’  Dante’s  great  contributions  are  clearly  brought  out. 
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The  book  is  plainly  the  outcome  of  intelligent,  loving,  patient,  and  many- 
sided  study.  The  discussion  is,  throughout,  well  balanced,  seeing  plainly 
the  limitations  of  Dante  as  well  as  his  strength.  There  are  insights  all 
along  the  way,  like  that  in  the  heading  of  one  of  the  subordinate  sections: 
“The  Inferno  an  Experience.”  The  reader  may  be  sure  of  a  piece  of 
sane  and  valuable  interpretation  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world’s 
poets.  Henry  Churchiei.  King. 

Studies  in  John  the  Scot.  By  Aijce  Gardner,  Lecturer  in  Newn- 

ham  College,  Cambridge.  Pp.  xi,  145.  New  York:  Henry  Frowde. 

The  name  John  the  Irish  Scot  (Scotus  Krigena)  calls  to  mind  one  of  the 
most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  mysterious  figures  of  Middle- 
age  life  and  philosophy.  A  thinker  of  the  first  order,  he  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  lx>rn  out  of  due  season.  A  Neo-Platonist  in  temper  and 
training,  a  Rationalist  in  method,  a  Christian  in  his  up-bringing,  he  was 
sadly  out  of  joint  with  the  times.  A  belated  Platonist,  a  prophet  of  the 
free  modern  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  could  not  make  himself  understood  to 
the  conservative  exponents  of  that  Christian  religion  which  was  so  dear 
to  his  affection.  With  heart  and  imagination  he  was  a  loyal  son  of  the 
church:  with  his^intellect  he  was  a  Greek  Neo-Platonic  Pantheist.  This 
dual  aspect  of  his  nature  is  the  key  to  his  work. 

Miss  Gardner  has  presented  us  with  a  readable  account  of  his  early 
history  and  associations,  his  idea  of  Go<l,  his  controversies  upon  Predes¬ 
tination  and  the  Sacraments,  his  optimistic  idealistic  philosophy,  and  his 
influence  upon  later  thinkers.  She  has  also  brought  out  very  distinctly 
the  free  yet  reverent  way  in  which  John  reconstructed  for  himself  the 
fundamental  beliefs  of  the  Christian  religion.  For  this  reason,  one 
wishes  that  Mi.ss  Gardner  had  brought  out  earlier  and  more  completely 
in  her  lK>ok  the  philosophic  sy.stem  upon  which  Scotus’  religious  doc¬ 
trines  rest.  It  would  also  have  been  better  if  the  author  had  restated  the 
philosophic  doctrines  more  entirely  in  her  own  words.  Apart  from  this, 
the  IxKjk  is  stimulating  and  suggestive,  although  perhaps  we  cannot 
agree  that  Erigena’s  significance  for  the  twentieth  century  is  so  great  as 
Miss  Gardner  appears  to  believe.  S.  F.  MacLENNAN. 

Francis  Hutcheson.  By  Wieeiam  Robert  Scott,  Assistant  to  the 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scot¬ 
land.  Pp.  XX,  296.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Dr.  Scott’s  book  will  be  welcomed,  both  by  the  general  reader  and  the 
special  student  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  For  the  general  readers  it 
adds  another — and  a  most  interesting — work  to  the  series  of  biographies 
which  we  have  had  of  late.  That  a  philosopher  is  the  subject  of  the 
story,  will  not  detract  from  its  popular  value,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Smith  has 
succeeded  in  taking  the  work  out  of  the  dry-as-dust  category,  and  hM 
presented  it  in  graceful  and  interesting  form.  Furthermore,  the  vivid 
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picture  of  Hutcheson  must  interest  all  for  whom  a  broad,  forceful,  orig¬ 
inal,  and  graceful  personality  is  attractive.  For  the  technical  student 
Dr.  Scott’s  work  is  exceedingly  valuable,  in  that  it  clears  up  many  ob¬ 
scure  parts  of  Hutcheson’s  philosophy,  and  sets  forth  very  definitely  the 
philosopher’s  relations  to  the  other  great  men  of  the  time. 

Hutcheson  was  born,  in  1694,  at  Drumalig,  Ireland,  the  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  Presbyterian  minister.  After  a  good  Academy  training,  he  matric¬ 
ulated  at  Glasgow  University  in  17  ii,  and  graduated  regularly.  Theol¬ 
ogy  claimed  him  for  a  time,  but  his  energies  were  soon  directed  to  the 
founding  and  developing  of  a  Dissenters’  Academy  in  Dublin.  This  he 
accomplished  with  so  much  success  that  he  won  a  way  for  himself  into 
the  most  exclusive  intellectual  and  social  circles  of  the  Capital  city.  At 
this  time  he  Ijecame  imbued  with  the  aesthetic  moral  philosophy  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  made  his  name  known  as  an  author.  From  Dublin, 
Hutcheson  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  Glasgow  inji729. 
From  the  first  he  made  his  personality  felt  as  an  innovator,  both  in  the 
methofl  and  content  of  his  teaching.  In  metho<l,  he  wrought  a  much- 
needed  reformation,  and  fixed  the  form  of  philosophic  teaching  in  his 
University  for  more  than  two  centuries.  In  content,  he  inaugurated  the 
Scotch  Knlightennient,  which  soon  after  burst  forth  into  brilliancy  with 
Hume. 

Dr.  Scott  demonstrates  that  Hutcheson’s  claim  to  greatness  lay  in  his 
power  to  enthuse  those  who  sat  under  him,  and  not,  as  some  have  sup¬ 
posed,  in  any  con.-itructive  work.  As  a  teacher  and  as  a  friend  to  the 
student,  he  was  unsurpassed.  As  a  philosopher  he  was  a  mere  eclectic, 
generating  nothing,  but  making  splendid  use  of  the  work  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  whether  ancient  or  mo<lern.  In  ethics,  the  moral  sense’which 
at  first  ap|)eared  as  the  immediate  felt  source  of  moral  distinctions, 
•  passed  under  criticism  into  the  moral  faculty;  and  through  the  influence 
of  stoicism  into  the  moral  law.  Hedonism,  Utilitarianism,  Intellectual- 
ism,  Rigorism,  were  combined  in  inconsistent  ways.  Hutcheson  felt 
that,  in  all  of  these,  some  nieasure  of  truth  was  to  be  found.  However, 
he  never  succeeded  in  systematizing  his  beliefs.  He  was  a  second-rate 
moral  artist,  and  not  a  first-rate  philosopher.  In  religion,  Hutcheson 
maintained  the  principles  of  his  fathers,  but  modified  their  doctrines  by 
a  liberal  use  of  the  Greek  spirit,  which  he  inherited  from  Shaftesbury. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  .Scott  maintains  (and  with  good  reason)  that  Hutch¬ 
eson  is  to  Ije  remembere^d  on  account  of  the  great  work  which  he  ac¬ 
complished  in  arousing  the  Scotch  mind  to  an  intense  degree  of  interest 
in  philosophical  problems,  and  for  sowing  broadcast  the  best  thought 
which  his  own  and  previous  times  had  to  give.  S.  F.  MacLennan. 
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Dictionary  of  Phii.osophy  and  Psychology;  including  many  of 
the  Principal  Conceptions  of  Ethics,  Logic,  Esthetics,  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  Mental  Pathology,  Anthropology,  Biology,  Neurology, 
Physiology,  Economics,  Political  and  Social  Philosophy,  Philology, 
Physical  Science,  and  P/lucation;  and  giving  a  Terminology  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  Written  by  many  hands,  and  ed¬ 
ited  by  James  Mark  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.  (Princeton),  Hon.  D.  Sc. 
(Oxon.),  Hon.  LL.D.  (Glasgow),  Stuart  Professor  in  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity.  With  the  Cooperation  and  Assistance  of  an  International 
Board  of  Consulting  Editors.  In  three  Volumes.  With  Illustrations 
and  Extensive  Bibliographies.  Vol.  I.  A  to  Law.  Large  8vo.  Pp. 
xxiv,  644.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1901.  $5.00. 

The  first  volume  of  this  great  work  fully  meets  the  expectations  which 
have  been  raised  in  the  announcements  concerning  its  preparation.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Baldwin  has  had  associated  with  him  in  its  preparation  no  less 
than  seventy-one  eminent  authorities  lioth  in  Europe  and  America. 
Each  article  is  signed,  but  in  most  cases  had  the  approval  of  one  or  more 
associates.  The  present  volume  closes  with  “  Laws  of  Thought,”  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  alphabet  to  be  included  in  the  second  volume; 
while  the  third  will  be  devoted  “exclusively  to  the  General  Bibli¬ 
ography.” 

By  the  editor’s  definition  in  the  preface,  the  scope  of  the  work  is  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  almost  everything  of  highest  human  interest.  “By 
philosophy  is  understood  the  attempt  to  reach  statements,  in  whatever 
form,  alx)ut  mind  and  nature,  about  the  universe  of  things,  most  widely 
conceived,  which  serve  to  supplement  and  unify  the  results  of  science 
and  criticism  ”  (p.  viii).  “  We  have  aimed  to  present  science— physical, 
natural,  moral — with  a  fullness  and  authority  not  before  undertaken  in  a 
work  of  this  character  .  .  .  the  newer  advances  in  scientific  method 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  longer  articles  ”  (p.  ix).  Of  the  longer 
articles  some  are  extended  to  as  much  as  five  thousand  words.  Of  these, 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  “Art  and  Art  Theories,”  “Beauty,” 
“Belief,”  “Brain,”  with  numerous  illustrations  and  a  glossary,  alto¬ 
gether  covering  seventeen  pages,  “  Cause  and  Effect,”  “  Christology,” 
“Epistemology,”  “Ethical  Theories,”  “  Greek  Terminology,”  “Hear¬ 
ing,”  “  Hegel’s  Terminology,”  “Heredity,”  “History,”  “Idealism,” 
“  Illusions  of  Motion  and  Movement,”  “Individual,”  “  Kant’s  Termi¬ 
nology,”  “  Laboratory,”  “  Language,”  “  Latin  and  Scholastic  Terminol¬ 
ogy,”  and  “  Laws  of  Thought.”  Altogether  about  three  thousand  topics 
are  treated  in  this  first  volume  alone. 

The  work  will  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  a  wide  range  of  stu¬ 
dents.  It  will  be  of  special  service  to  men  of  science,  in  that  it  brings  to 
their  notice  the  broad  and  intricate  relations  of  their  facts  with  each  other 
and  with  the  general  questions  of  philosophic  and  theological  thought. 
At  the  same  time  the  accurate  definitions  and  acute  discussions  of  the 
philosophical  principles  underlying  all  sound  reasoning  will  greatly  as¬ 
sist  in  arriving  at  correct  conclusions.  It  should  be  said,  also,  that  the 
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volume  includes  brief  biographies  of  the  leading  men  whose  writings 
have  influenced  philosophy. 

Coming  down  to  particulars,  we  note  that  the  article  on  Evolution  is 
prepared  by  the  cooperation  of  five  different  persons,  and  is  treated  with 
a  perfection  which  renders  it  almost  above  criticism,  though  to  complete 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  one  would  need  to  refer  to  other  articles  on 
Descent,  Special  Creation,  Epigenesis,  Domestication,  Natural  Selection, 
Malthusianism,  Cell  Theory,  Factors  of  Evolution,  Heredity,  Variation, 
Reproductive  Selection,  Galton’s  Law,  Correlation,  Regression,  Free 
Formation,  Development,  Mimicry,  Organic  or  Indirect  Selection,  Reca¬ 
pitulation,  Adaptation,  Accommodation,  Social  Progress,  Instinct,  etc. 
Even  a  casual  study  of  these  separate  articles  will  readily  dispel  the  de¬ 
lusion  entertained  by  many,  that  evolution  is  a  hard-and-fast  science, 
with  clear  boundaries,  and  definite  conclusions  which  can  be  invoked  to 
settle  the  innumerable  questions  of  faith  and  conduct  which  perplex 
mankind. 

The  subject  of  “  Belief  ”  is  treated  under  two  heads,  one  of  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  “  mental  indorsement  or  acceptance  of  something  thought  of 
as  real.”  The  other,  relating  to  Theology  and  Religion,  is  practically 
identical  with  faith,  which  is  defined  under  that  title  as  “  the  personal 
acceptance  of  something  as  true  or  real,  but — the  distinguishing  mark — 
on  grounds  that,  in  whole  or  part,  are  different  from  those  of  theoretic 
certitude.  The  moment  of  will  enters  into  the  assent  of  faith  in  the  form 
of  some  subjective  interest  for  consideration  of  value,”  thus  giving  in¬ 
dorsement  to  James’s  theory  in  his  celebrated  discussions  of  ‘‘Attention  ” 
and  ‘‘Will  to  Believe.”  The  editor  himself  maintains  that  ‘‘ there  is  a 
distinct  difference  in  consciousness  between  the  consent  of  belief  and  the 
consent  of  will.  The  consent  of  belief  is  in  a  measure  a  forced  consent; 
it  attaches  to  what  is— to  what  stands  in  the  order  of  things  whether  I 
consent  or  no.  The  consent  of  will  is  a  forceful  consent— a  consent  of 
what  shall  be  through  me.  Further,  in  cases  in  which  belief  is  brought 
about  by  desire  and  will,  there  is  a  subtle  consciousness  of  inadequate 
evidence,  until  by  repetition  the  item  desired  and  willed  no  longer  needs 
volition  to  give  it  a"  place  in  the  series  deemed  objective:  then  it  is  for 
the  first  time  belief,  but  then  it  is  no  longer  will  ”  (p.  112). 

The  Practice  of  Charity.  By  Edward  Thomas  Devine,  Ph.  D. 
Pp.  X,  186.  New  York:  Lentilhon  &  Co.  1901.  60  cents,  net. 

The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  series  of  ‘‘  Handbooks  for  Practical 
Workers,”  edited  by  Professor  S.  M.  Jackson,  of  New  York  University, 
and  is  a  most  suggestive  and  stimulating  description  of  the  nature  and 
methods  of  charity,  both  individual  and  organized.  We  have  long  since 
ceased  to  confound  philanthropy  with  sentiment,  or  to  believe  that  the 
attempt  to  systematize  charity  must  destroy  it.  Economics  has  had  a 
S'>bering  effect  on  the  treatment  of  pauperism,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
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study  of  poverty  has  had  a  liberalizing  and  broadening  effect  u|x>n  eco¬ 
nomics.  Dr.  Devine  has  brought  a  thorough  economic  training  to  bear 
upon  the  problems  of  charity,  and  the  result  is  a  most  happy  one.  Pub¬ 
lic  officials,  church  and  charity  workers,  philanthropists  and  students, 
may  all  find  instruction  and  admonition  in  this  book.  Nor  is  it  merely 
a  theoretical  study,  for,  as  General  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Charity 
Organization  Society,  Dr.  Devine  has  come  into  close  touch  with  the 
problems  he  describes.  One  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  in  the  book 
is  the  final  one,  dealing  with  “  Some  Illustrative  Problems,”  which  are 
actual  cases  taken  from  the  records  of  the  society.  To  illustrate  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  dealing  with  a  concrete  case  in  the  best  way,  a  story  is  told 
of  a  family  that  was  relieved  during  the  winter  with  a  cash  gift  of  four 
dollars.  Of  this  the  father  spent  one  dollar  for  food,  another  for  drink, 
and  the  remainder  for  ‘‘a  pup  for  de  kids  to  play  wid.”  It  is  evident  that 
true  charity  has  a  larger  task  here  than  an  occasional  dole  of  money.  In 
fact,  the  student  of  charity  and  poverty  will  find  that  he  has  grappled 
with  a  problem  which  ramifies  into  the  very  heart  of  our  industrial  and 
social  organization.  And  yet  we  are  forced  back  upon  the  individual  and 
his  regeneration  in  the  last  analysis.  The  universal  conclusion  is  that 
the  only  way  to  lift  the  body  is  to  lift  the  soul  first:  “  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you.”  E.  L.  Bogart. 

The  Rights  op  Man.  By  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  Pp.  xi,  375.  Bos¬ 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1901.  $1.50,  net. 

“The  Rights  of  Man;  or,  a  Study  in  Twentieth  Century  Problems,” 
by  Lyman  Abbott,  is  a  book  consisting  of  twelve  lectures  given  in  1901 
liefore  the  Lowell  Institute  of  Boston.  The  first  six  lectures  are  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  rights  of  man  in 
state,  church,  and  society.  “These  principles,”  the  author  says,  ‘‘are 
absolute,  eternal,  unalterable,  because  they  are  divine.”  The  last  six 
lectures  are  given  up  to  the  application  of  these  principles  to  American 
problems. 

Dr.  AbVjott  traces  in  the  first  few  pages  the  conflict  between  the  He¬ 
braic  commonwealth  and  Roman  imperialism, — the  result  being  the 
overthrow  of  the  latter.  The  second  lecture  shows  how  the  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  world  and  life  are  made  for  all  men  and  not  for  a  few, 
has  been  gradually  wrought  out  in  religion,  politics,  industry,  and  edu¬ 
cation.  Applying  this  principle  to  governments,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
best  governments  try  to  benefit  the  governed,  although  this  does  not 
always  mean  that  the  ruled  must  have  a  share  in  the  ruling.  In  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world  every  man  has  the  right  to  the  product  of  his  own  toil. 
Dr.  Abbott  thinks  that  in  America  there  is  a  tendency  to  plutocracy,  and 
the  only  real  remedy  lies  in  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  by  a  better 
division  of  the  common  wealth — the  wealth  that  no  one  has  produced. 
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bat  is  the  gift  of  God.  In  the  fifth  lecture,  the  writer  prove*  that  the 
itate  owes  to  every  man  such  education  as  will  enable  him  to  fulfill  the 
divine  ideal  of  a  well-rounded  man.  In  religion  every  man  has  the  right 
to  pursue  his  quest  of  God  unhindered  and  after  his  own  fashion. 

These  fundamental  principles  rest  on  the  postulate  that  the  world  and 
life  are  made  for  all  men  and  not  for  a  few. 

Democracy  in  America,  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  means  not  only  faith 
in  man  to  decide  great  questions,  but  faith  in  his  power  of  self-restraint 
to  submit  to  decisions  when  made.  In  the  discussion  of  American  do¬ 
mestic  problems,  the  stand  is  taken  that  state  prohibition  is  antagonistic 
to  the  main  principles  of  a  democracy,  founded  upon  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Abbott  favors  expansion,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  our 
government  is  admirably  fitted  for  that  work. 

The  last  few  pages  deal  with  the  perils  of  democracy,  the  root  of  all  evil 
lying  in  the  lack  of  a  central  authority.  “This  is  found  only  in  God.” 
The  goal  of  democracy  is  mutual  service,  and  our  safeguards  are  in  our 
churches,  schools,  press,  and  literature. 

The  book  is  full  of  optimism  for  the  future  of  America  and  the  world. 
It  is  a  thorough,  continuous,  and  well -organized  series  of  lectures. 
These  characteristics,  combined  with  Dr.  Abbott’s  well-known,  direct, 
and  interesting  style,  make  a  book  well  worth  one’s  study. 

E.  L.  Bogart. 


Government  or  Human  Evolution:  Individuausm  and  Coi,i.kct- 
iviSM.  By  Edmond  Kei,i:.y,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  Pp.  xv,  608.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  iqoi. 


In  a  former  volume  on  “Justice,”  Mr.  Kelly  defined  justice  as  “the 
effort  to  eliminate  from  our  social  conditions  the  effects  of  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  nature  upon  the  happiness  and  advancement  of  man.”  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  is  an  attempt  to  apply  this  definition  to  the  problem  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Two  main  solutions  have  thus  far  been  proposed  to  secure  the 
economic  well-being  and  advancement  of  man,  that  of  Individualism, 
and  that  of  Collectivism  or  Socialism, — and  of  these  Mr.  Kelly  advocates 
the  latter.  Individualism,  he  claims,  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
while  collectivism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  scientific  program  to  secure 
economic  justice.  By  Collectivism,  however,  is  not  meant  an  ideally 
perfect  state  of  society,  but  rather  a  method  of  governmental  action. 
But  that  Mr.  Kelly  expects  to  attain  a  perfect  state  seems  evident  from 
hU  statement  that  “  a  slow  adoption  of  collectivist  methods  can  Ije 
reasonably  expected  to  put  an  end  to  the  economic  causes  of  poverty, 
prostitution,  and  crime.” 

In  the  first  part  of  the  volume  the  system  of  individualism  is  subjected 
to  a  merciless  criticism.  Some  of  the  characterizations  suggest  rather 
toe  demagogip  appeals  of  a  socialist  agitator  than  the  calm,  impartial 
Wterances  of  a  careful  student.  We  read,  on  page  152,  that  industrial- 
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ism  is  not  “  in  any  sense  of  the  word  less  immoral  than  war;  indeed,  it  is 
in  many  respects  far  more  immoral;  for  in  war  there  is  little  pretense  at 
virtue,  whereas  commerce  glows  with  hypocrisy.”  Again,  on  page  350, 
we  are  told  that  “if  the  tyranny  of  the  Market  secured  a  living  under 
reasonable  conditions  for  all,  it  might  still  be  endured;  hut  in  this  it  fails 
lamentably.  It  grinds  out  humanity  as  in  a  mill,  and  its  results  sorted 
out  are:  a  very  few  millionaires;  some  men  of  mo<lerate  fortune;  a  mass 
of  workingmen  on  the  ragged  edge  of  want;  and  a  daily  renewed  filth  of 
prostitutes,  criminals,  lunatics,  and  paupers.” 

The  larger  portion  of  the  volume  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  Collectiv¬ 
ism — its  nature,  a  refutation  of  objections  to  it,  and  a  description  of  its 
hypothetical  development  in  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  his  denial 
that  he  dees  not  mean  by  collectivism  an  ideal  state  of  society,  Mr. 
Kelly’s  descriptions  of  its  practical  workings  present  a  picture  in  which 
”  love  of  the  neigh lx)r  ”  is  the  main  motive  power,  and  the  productive 
forces  of  society  yield  returns  undreamed  of  under  individualism.  From 
the  political,  ethical,  and  moral  sides,  too,  collectivism  offers  relief  from 
the  corruption  and  vice  incident  to  individualism.  ”  It  should  l)e  further 
observed  that  extreme  individualism  knows  no  law,  no  right,  no  duty; 
whereas  socialism  is  the  embodiment  of  law,  of  right,  and  of  duty”  (p. 
227). 

In  Mr.  Kelly’s  indictment  of  individualism  there  is,  unfortunately, 
much  that  is  only  too  true.  But  is  it  all  attributable  to  the  system  of 
individualism  or  to  the  institution  of  private  property  ?  Would  the  frail¬ 
ties  of  human  nature  lie  eliminated  by  a  change  in  the  economic  environ¬ 
ment?  Even  granting  the  possibility  of  such  change  within  limits,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  economic  well-being  of  society  would  be  increased 
under  socialism.  Such  progress  as  we  have  is  due  in  large  measure  to  in¬ 
dividualism,  and  we  may  not  lightly  part  with  it.  Nor  does  the  presence 
of  selfish  men,  nor  of  vice  and  crime,  argue  the  baleful  ness  of  this  sys¬ 
tem;  the  course  of  evolution  is  a  long  one,  and,  while  it  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  lead  us  to  greater  heights,  it  will  not  necessarily  bring  us  out  on  the 
dead-level  plains  of  socialism.  But,  like  Mr.  Kelly’s  former  volume,  the 
present  one  is  scholarly,  thoughtful,  and  full  only  of  a  righteous  indig¬ 
nation  against  all  wickedness  and  wrong.  £.  L.  BocarT. 

# 

Poems.  By  Joee  Swartz,  D.D.  i2mo.  Pp.  xv,  237.  Philadelphia: 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co. 

These  poems  by  a  busy  pastor  will  be  acceptable,  not  only  to  his  im¬ 
mediate  friends,  but  to  a  large  circle  of  general  readers.  They  include 
poems  of  Nature,  of  Meditation  and  Reflection,  of  Love  at  Home,  and  of 
Temperance;  but  far  the  larger  number  are  the  Musings  for  the  Quiet 
Hour. 


